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CHAPTER I. 

MT EMBASSY IN ENGLAND. 

My Arrival in England ; general Aspect of the Country. — My 
Establishment at Hertford House, the Hotel of the Embassy. 
— I present my Letters of Credence to Queen Victoria. — In- 
cident at that Audience. — Relative positions of the Aristo- 
cracy and Democracy in the English Government. — My first 
Dinner and Evening Party at Lord Palmerston's. — Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Aberdeen. — The Duke of Wellington. 
— My first Dinner with the Queen at Buckingham Palace. — 
Levee held by the Queen at Saint James's Palace. — Fall of 
Marshal Soult, and Accession of M. Thiers. — Dispositions 
of King Louis-Philippe. — Situation of M. Thiers. — Different 
Opinions of my Friends on the Question whether I ought 
to continue Ambassador in London. — Reasons which deter- 
mine me to remain. — My Letters to my Friends. — Com- 
mencement of my Correspondence with M. Thiers. 

I had closely studied the history of England 
and of English society. I had often taken part, in 
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our Chambers, in questions of foreign policy ; but 
I had never been in England, and had never acted 
as a diplomatist. We know not how much we are 
ignorant of, or the extent of what we require to 
learn, when we have not seen with our own eyes 
the country, or practised the profession of which 
we speak. 

My first impression on landing at Dover, the 
the 27th of February, 1840, was one of contrast. 
At Calais there was less population than space, 
little stir of business, a few idle loungers in the 
square or on the quay, a group here and there 
talking carelessly, children running and playing 
noisily about. At Dover, a bustling, silent crowd, 
Seeking neither conversation nor amusement, but 
all intent on their affairs. On one coast, animated 
leisure ; on the other, activity entirely engaged 
in its object. On my arrival at Dover, as on my 
departure from Calais, inquisitive persons ap- 
proached me; the latter with idle curiosity, the 
former with attentive observation. While posting 
from Dover to London, my first conviction re- 
mained the same. Traversing the fields, or passing 
through the towns, in the aspect of the country 
and the people, it was no longer France that I 
beheld; after a journey of two hours, this im- 
pression faded away. I felt myself as in France, 
in the midst of a well-regulated society, and an 
intelligent, active, and peaceful population. Under 
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different physiognomies there was the same general 
civilization. In England, we pass incessantly from 
one to the other of these impressions; the dif- 
ferences and resemblances of the two countries 
alternately appear. I reached London towards 
the close of the morning. I had travelled under 
a clear cold sun which entered, like myself, into 
the vast fog of the city, and suddenly became 
extinguished there. It was still day, but day 
without light. As i passed through London, 
nothing particularly attracted my attention ; public 
buildings, houses, and shops, all appeared to me 
little, monotonous, and meanly ornamented ; every 
where columns, large and small, pilasters, statuettes, 
and embellishments of all kinds; but the whole 
strikes by its extent. London conveys the idea 
of unlimited space, filled with men incessantly and 
silently displaying their activity and their power. 
And in the midst of this general greatness, the 
external neatness of the houses, the wide footpaths, 
the effect of the large panes of glass, of the iron 
balustrades, and of the knockers on the doors, 
impart to the city an air of careful attention and 
an attractive appearance, which almost counter- 
balance the absence of good taste. 

The first face I recognized in the streets was 
that of Lady Palmerston, whose carriage crossed 
mine. At length I reached the mansion at that 
time occupied by the French embassy, Hertford 
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4 . MY EMBASSY IN ENGLAND. 

House in Manchester Square, a large building 
between a little gravelled court tod a small damp 
garden, with a handsome ground floor, well ar- 
ranged for official and ceremonious purposes, but 
bare and inconvenient, in the first story, for do- 
mestic life. I was alone, with the staff of the 
embassy, having left my mother and children in 
Paris ; my installation therefore was easy. Al- 
together, the appearance of the house and neigh- 
bourhood suited me. A few days afterwards, I 
wrote thus : " I experience here, during the morn- 
ing, a strong impression of tranquillity. Nobody 
visits or speaks. to me, I hear no noise, it is the 
repose of night without its darkness. I ara 
surrounded by a hive of bees who work without 
humming." 

I saw Lord Palmerston the day following my 
arrival, but without touching on public business. 
The ministerial crisis at that moment culminating 
in Paris called upon me to pause, and he readily 
admitted this, while at the same time expressing 
his anxiety to resume the negotiations on Eastern 
affairs. The son of Count Nesselrode had arrived 
on the preceding evening from St. Petersburgh, 
bearing instructions to the Baron de Briinnow, 
in which the Emperor Nicholas authorized him 
to give to the English Cabinet, "a very great 
latitude," in the arrangements which were to lead 
to a conclusion. I requested Lord Palmerston 
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to receive without delay the Queen's orders for 
my audience of reception. Touching this there 
was a question to be previously settled. In pre- 
senting his credentials to King William IV, on 
the 6th of. October, 1830, M. de Talleyrand had 
addressed him in a short political harangue. 
When in February, 1835, General Sebastiani re- 
placed M. de Talleyrand, at St. James's, he 
abstained from saying anything. How was I 
to act? King Louis-Philippe had conveyed to 
me his * desire that I should take the first op- 
portunity of recalling to Queen Victoria the in- 
timacy he had maintained with her father, the 
Duke of Kent. In a receptional interview this 
reminiscence might naturally be introduced. I 
begged Lord Palmerston to tell me, what, in his 
opinion, would be most agreeable to the Queen. 
He replied that my reception would be a purely 
official formality, and give me to understand that 
the Queen would much prefer not having to reply 
to any speech. I resolved therefore to abstain from 
making one. The day after, February the 29th, 
at ten minutes past one I received a note from 
Lord Palmerston, telling me that the Queen would 
receive me that same day at one o'clock. I im- 
mediately sent to him to explain the delay and 
my own innocence. I dressed with all speed, and 
reached Buckingham Palace a little before two. 
Lord Palmerston arrived at the same moment. 
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6 MY EMBASSY IN ENGLAND. 

The Queen's orders, he told me, had been for- 
warded to him late ; they had not been dispatched 
on the instant. Fortunately the Queen had other 
audiences to give which occupied her while ex- 
pecting us. But at the moment of entry, there 
was no master of the ceremonies to introduce me ; 
Sir Robert Chester, apprised as tardily as myself, 
had not been so quick, Lord Palmerston therefore 
performed his office. The Queen received me with 
a gracious manner at once youthful and serious ; 
the dignity of her deportment added to her stature. 
" I trust, Madam," said I, on entering, " that Your 
Majesty is aware of my excuse, for of myself I 
should be inexcusable." She smiled as if little 
surprised at the want of punctuality. My audience 
was short ; the King, the Queen, the Royal Family, 
the intimacy of the King with the Duke of Kent, 
with surprise that I had never before visited Eng- 
land, formed the topics of conversation. As I was 
retiring, Lord Palmerston, who had remained a 
moment with the Queen, rejoined me hastily : 
" There is something more," he said ; "lam going 
to introduce you to Prince Albert and the Duchess 
of Kent ; you could not otherwise be presented to 
them, but at the next Levee, on the 6th of March, 
and it is necessary, on the contrary, that on that 
day you should be already old friends." The 
double presentation took place. I was struck with 
the political intelligence, which, though with much 
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reserve intermingled itself in the conversation of 
Prince Albert. While I was passing through the 
hall of the palace, to return to my carriage, the 
master of the ceremonies, Sir Robert Chester 
entered, alighting from his own, and anxious to 
apologize to me, with temper somewhat ruffled, for 
his involuntary uselessness. The same day I dined 
with Lord Palmerston, and he employed the even- 
ing in making me acquainted with a portion of 
that English aristocracy, which is usually regarded, 
although much beyond the truth, as the govern- 
ment of the country. 

For three quarters of a century, two powerful 
words, liberty and equality, constitute the ferment 
which excites and causes our French society to 
boil over; I might say the whole social system 
of Europe. By a concurrence of causes, the inquiry 
into which would here be unseasonable, England 
has had this peculiar fortune, that in the labour 
of her civilization, her efforts and progress have 
pre-eminently tended towards liberty. The strug- 
gle has been carried on, not between different 
classes, to raise the one while debasing the other, 
but between the sovereign power and a people jealous 
in defending their rights, and resolved to participate 
in their own government. The spirit of equality 
has had, in this contest, it3 place and portion; 
the ascending movement of democracy powerfully 
contributed to the great Revolution which, from 
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1640 to 1688, agitated and transformed England. 
For a moment even, the democratic classes had 
possession of the scene, changed the form of go- 
vernment, and verged towards direct dominion. 
But this was merely a superficial and passing 
crisis. The spirit of liberty was the true moving 
spring of the country; the battle was fought 
between absolute royalty and free government. 
A great section of the aristocracy maintained the 
cause of public freedom, and the people grouped 
heartily round it as round a necessary ally and 
natural leader. The English Revolution was, from 
1640 to 1660, much more aristocratic, and in 
1688 much more democratic than is commonly 
believed; democracy appeared to be dominant 
in 1640 and aristocracy in 1688; but at both 
epochs, it was a combination of the English aris- 
tocracy and democracy, animated by the same 
spirit and closely united, which produced together 
for the defence and advancement of their common 
liberties, these two equally important events. 

Their union in the interest, and under the flag 
of liberalism, has led to two admirable results. 
Aristocracy has neither been sovereign nor an- 
nihilated, democracy has neither been impotent 
nor absolute. English society has not been over- 
thrown root and branch. Power has not des- 
cended from the regions in which it ought naturally 
to dwell, neither has it remained there isolated. 
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and without communication with the soil which 
contains its roots. The higher classes have con- 
tinued to direct the government of the country, 
but on twb conditions : one, that of ruling in the 
general interest, and undec* the preponderating 
influence of the country itself; the other, that 
of holding their ranks constantly open, and of 
recruiting and renewing themselves incessantly by 
accepting the chosen aspirants engendered and 
raised up by the ascending movement of democracy. 
This is not the aristocratic government of antiquity, 
or of the middle ages ; it is the free and combined 
government of the different social forces and natural 
influences which co-exist in the bosom of a great 
nation. 

The part of democracy in this alliance has in 
our days greatly expanded, but without breaking 
the alliance, or dispossessing aristocracy of its due 
share ; power generally still remains in the hands 
of the latter ; it directs the affairs of the country, 
but it regulates them more and more according 
to the impulse, and under the control of the 
country in its extended sense. While preserving 
its social rank, it is to-day servant but not master ; 
it is the habitual but responsible minister of public 
sentiment and interest. Aristocracy governs, de- 
mocracy dominates ; and dominates as a master 
extremely dreaded, and sometimes obeyed with 
too much docility. 
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From my first acquaintance with English society, 
I was struck by this state of minds and institutions 
in England, The guests I met at Lord Palrner- 
ston's table on the 29th of February, belonged 
nearly all to the high aristocracy; the Duke of 
Sussex, sixth son of King George the Third, and 
uncle to the Queen, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Devonshire, Lord Carlisle, Lord Albemarle, Lord 
Minto. 

I saw pass before me during the evening many 
leading men of the different parties — Whigs in 
a great majority, but also Tories and Radicals, 
from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Grote. I entered 
with several into short conversations ; but amongst 
men mutually inquisitive as to each other, few 
words suffice to reveal the general tendency of 
dispositions and ideas. I found all my interlocu- 
tors, although in unequal degrees, extremely modest 
— I might even say timid — with regard to popular 
opinions and sentiments, and much more intent on 
thoroughly recognizing to follow, than on aspiring 
to direct them. Evidently, aristocratic pretensions 
and independence scarcely retain any place in the 
thought and conduct of public men. 

Amongst those with whom I became acquainted 
on that day, two in particular, Lord Melbourne, 
and Lord Aberdeen, attracted, the one my curiosity, 
the other my sympathy. Lord Melbourne, the 
least radical of the Whigs, was impartial from clear 
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sense and indifference; a judicious epicurean, an 
agreeable egotist, gay without warmth, and ming- 
ling a natural air of authority with a carelessness 
which he took delight in proclaiming. " It is all 
the same to me," was his habitual expression. He 
pleased the young queen, while he inspired her 
with confidence, amusing her as he advised, and 
adopting in his demeanour an affectionate freedom 
which resembled the paternal sentiment. Lord 
Aberdeen, the most liberal of the Tories, was 
serious and mild in temperament, upright and re- 
fined, dignified and modest, penetrating and re- 
served, imperturbably just, with a heart profoundly 
saddened, for he had been stricken by repeated 
blows in his warmest affections, while he still re- 
mained tender and full of delightful companionship, 
under a frigid exterior and a sombre aspect. I 
was far from anticipating, when first introduced to 
him, the ties of business, and friendship which 
were destined shortly to unite us, but I felt, and I 
may say, we reciprocated a prompt and natural 
attraction. 

During this early tide of introductions and visits, 
I chanced not to meet the foremost of the leading 
men of England — the Duke of Wellington. He 
was absent from London. When I first saw him, 
his aspect surprised me ; I found him aged, thin, 
shrunken and bent, much beyond what his years 
demanded. He looked with those dimmed and 
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vacant eyes in which the soul, ready to depart, 
seems no longer to take the trouble of showing itself ; 
he spoke with the short and wavering utterance, 
the feebleness of which resembles the emotion of a 
last adieu. But once entering into conversation, 
all his firm and accurate intellect still manifested 
itself, though with labour, and sustained by the 
energy of his will. He apologized for not having 
yet called upon me, according to custom. " I was 
in the country," he said ; " I require the country." 
The physical decline was striking when associated 
with the moral vigour and public importance still 
unimpaired. 

On Thursday, the 5th of March, I dined for the 
first time with the Queen. Neither during the 
dinner nor in the drawing-room afterwards, was 
the conversation animated or interesting. Political 
subjects entirely avoided ; we sat round a circular 
table, before the Queen, who was on a sofa ; two or 
three of her ladies were endeavouring to work ; 
Prince Albert played at chess ; Lady Palmerston, 
and I, with some effort, carried on a flagging dia- 
logue, I observed over the three doors of the 
apartment, three portraits, Een^lon, the Czar Peter 
the Great, and Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord 
Clarendon, the first wife of James the Second. I 
felt surprised at this association of three persons so 
incongruous. No one had remarked it, and no 
one could explain the reason. 1 thought of one ; 
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the portraits were selected for their size — they 
fitted well in their respective places. 

On the day after, the 6th of March, the Queen 
held a Levee at Saint James's Palace. A long and 
monotonous ceremony, which, nevertheless, in- 
spired me with real interest. I regarded with ex- 
cited esteem the profound respect of that vast 
assembly, courtiers, citizens, lawyers, churchmen, 
officers, military and naval, passing before the 
Queen, the greater portion bending the knee to 
kiss her hand, all perfectly solemn, sincere, and 
awkward. The sincerity and seriousness were both 
wanting to prevent those antiquated habits, wigs, 
and purses, those costumes which no one even in 
England now wears, except on such occasions, 
from appearing somewhat ridiculous. But I am 
little sensible to the outward appearance of absurd- 
ity, when the substance partakes not of that cha- 
racter. 

While I was thus beginning to establish myself 
in London, I had to decide the question whether I 
should remain, or ought to wish to remain there. 
The cabinet which had appointed me to that em- 
bassy, fell. Marshal Soult, M. Duchatel, M. 
Passy, M. Dufaure, tendered their resignations. 
The rejection by the Chamber of Deputies of the 
dotation they had proposed for the Duke of 
Nemours, a rejection pronounced without debate, 
and by an indirect vote much resembling a sur- 
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prise, had equally offended and shaken them. Thie 
King vainly endeavoured to retain them in office. 
They had a clear perception of the difficulties of the 
position, and of the weak points of the majority 
that, had failed them, through their own incaution 
rather than by design. " Though I should retire 
alone I would still retire," replied M. Duchatel. 
The cabinet of the 12th of May, 1839, had cou- 
rageously formed itself to stem a revolt ; it retired on 
the 29th of February, 1S40, before a parliament- 
ary check which a debate boldly faced might per- 
haps have evaded altogether. 

It was certainly not without dissatisfaction that 
the King then sent for M. Thiers, and commission- 
ed him to form a cabinet. It was irksome to him 
to take for first minister one of the chiefs of the 
coalition. The refusal of the dotation to the Duke 
of Nemours, opened the door of power to M. Thiers. 
The King apprehended from him, in foreign affairs, 
a disposition somewhat too warlike and adventurous. 
Those who construe these personal sentiments of 
King Louis-Philippe into an attack on the constitu- 
tion, are poor moralists and very shallow politicians. 
A crown placed on a man's head cannot utterly ex- 
tinguish his human nature, and because he can only 
govern in concert with the Chambers and by res- 
ponsible ministers, he does not of necessity sink 
into a mere machine. All that has a right to be 
demanded, and expected from him is, that he 
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should accept finally the advisers presented to htm by 
the Chambers, and having accepted, that he should 
not secretly labour to oppose and counteract them. 
King Louis-Philippe never failed in either of 
these duties. He sometimes yielded too much to 
petulance in the expression of his individual 
feelings, but this was far from being • the rule of 
his public conduct ; he never rejected the obvious 
wish of parliamentary majorities ; he was ever 
loyal even to the cabinets that he disliked. " To- 
morrow I shall sign my humiliation," he said rather 
indiscreetly to M. Duchatel on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1840; and on the day following, the 29th, 
when M. Thiers felt embarrassed in finding a suit- 
able Minister of Finance, " That shall be no diffi- 
culty," said the King, " let M. Thiers present to 
me, if he pleases, a door-keeper of the Chamber, I 
am content to take him." This was his real senti- 
ment, for a few days later, on the 11th of March, 
a man in whom he placed full confidence, General 
Baudrand, first aide-de-camp to the Duke of Or- 
leans, and one of my firmest friends, wrote thus to 
me to London : " The King is already alarmed at 
seeing his new cabinet overthrown ; he dreads these 
ministerial crises, and would wish the edifice not 
to be destroyed until the materials are all ready for 
its reconstruction. " 

Towards the King as well as with the different 
fractions of the Chambers whose support he re- 
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quired, M. Thiers conducted him with tact and 
circumspection. His situation was complicated and 
difficult. He was neither the representative nor 
chief of any opinion or group capable in itself of 
forming or sustaining a government. To gain a 
majority in the Chambers, he required to rally 
round him men and politics extremely opposed, 
conservatives, liberals, doctrinarians, members of 
the coalition against M. Mole, and partisans of 
that statesman, defenders of the policy of resis- 
tance, and advocates of the policy of concession, 
the left centre, a portion of the left, and a part of 
the right centre. He was unable to form a cabinet 
or raise an army, except by recruiting on every 
side, and by sowing disorganization in all the old 
ranks. . He went to this work boldly and with the 
most unreserved perspicuity. At first he sought 
the Duke of Broglie, and offered him whatever he 
might desire in the ministry. Then he tried Mar- 
shal Soult, to whom he proposed to reconstruct 
with some new elements the cabinet lately dis- 
solved. From very different reasons and disposi- 
tions, the Duke of Broglie and the Duke of Dai- 
matia declined his offers. 

M. Thiers next urged their friends and mine to 
unite with his in the future ministry, even avowing 
himself ready to renounce the Presidency of the 
Council, if a plausible combination could be found 
to replace him. With the King, he exhibited the 
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same pliability, without being either exacting or 
impatient. As to foreign affairs, the Spanish diffi- 
culty was smoothed down, and he accepted in prin- 
ciple the policy until now followed in the Eastern 
question. Internally he required no great consti- 
tutional innovation, nor any material administrative 
changes. I presume that in making such opposite 
advances, he foresaw that some would not be 
accepted, and that in his heart, he fully calculated 
the consequences of his advent to power, and of 
the new paths into which he would lead the govern- 
ment. He is much too clear-sighted not to know 
what he does, and where he goes ; but he displayed 
little premeditation, and no eager pretension. He 
sought only to satisfy the new interests and desires, 
which, since the fall of the cabinet of the 11th of 
October, 1832, had changed, as it was said, the 
state of parties and minds. He wished to enter 
into terms and even alliance with that opposition 
of the left, which lately he had so vehemently com- 
batted ; but he promised, and no doubt intended, 
to restrain and bend rather than to satisfy it. 

I watched from a distance, but with eager soli- 
citude, the process of this ministerial child-birth 
in which my political cause and personal position 
were equally interested. My friends acquainted 
me with all its phases, but their appreciations were 
as different as their dispositions. Disengaged from 
all entanglement with the past, and all ambition as 

o 
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regarded the future, the Duke of Broglie looked 
upon the accession of M. Thiers to power, and con- 
sequently the preponderance of the left centre and 
a certain degree of alliance with the extreme left, 
as inevitable, at least for some time. He had little 
dread that M. Thiers would give himself up entirely 
to this bias, or that he could not be checked should 
he prove to be so disposed ; he therefore aided the 
formation of the cabinet, by engaging some of our 
common friends to enter it, as M. Thiers proposed 
to them, to modify its character and direction. M. 
Duchatel felt much uneasiness at this first step, 
diverging from the policy we had sustained, and 
towards that we had ever opposed. According to 
his foresight, situations far more than intentions 
should determine conduct, and be prepared, in 
concert with the chief portion of the conservative 
party, to resist the alliance which the new cabinet 
was negotiating with the old opposition. M. Ville- 
main and M. Durnon adopted the sentiment of M. 
Duchatel. M. de Remusat; on the other hand, 
was ready to join M. Thiers, flattering himself that 
by this association, he might at once revive and 
maintain the policy which since 1830 he had 
courageously supported, but which he now found 
somewhat old and languishing. " I do not conceal 
from myself," he wrote to me, " a single objection, 
danger, chance of reverse, and what is still worse, a 
single vexation ; I shall experience many and bitter 
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ones, but I feel within myself an unworked mine 
of ambition, activity, and resources, which this 
perilous opportunity excites me to bring into action, 
and I have in me an indescribable spirit of adven- 
ture, which though deeply concealed is now irresis- 
tibly tempted." - 

M. Duvergier de Hauranne, an enthusiastic but 
equally disinterested champion of the coalition, and 
his brother-in-law, Count Jaubert, who had ac- 
quired a well-earned reputation by his pointed 
attacks and replies in the tribune, entertained the 
same views with M. de R&nusat. Of all the 
fractions of the Chamber of Deputies, my particu- 
lar friends the doctrinarians were the most divided, 
and in the letters which they addressed to me 
daily, some urged me to remain as ambassador in 
London under the new cabinet, which anxiously 
desired it ; others, with more reserve, allowed me 
to perceive their desire that I should send in my 
resignation, and return to associate myself in the 
Chamber with their attitude of mistrust, and per- 
haps speedily of opposition. 

For myself, and in my own sincere conviction, I 
did not hesitate a moment. If M. Thiers had 
assumed office alone, resting on the left centre, and 
accepted by the left, I should have at once quitted 
London to resume in Paris my place in the defence 
of our party so evidently abandoned. But M. 
Thiers protested against the idea of this desertion. 

c 2 
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He had proposed to the Duke of Broglie, combina- 
tions which would have entirely dissipated all such 
apprehensions ; he pressed some of * my friends to 
join him, and those who felt so disposed gave me 
positive assurances of their resistance to a tendency 
the danger of which they foresaw. On the 4th of 
March I wrote to M. Duch&tel : 

" My dear friend, I waited, before writing to 
you until all was decided. The Moniteur will this 
morning inform me of the cabinet. Everything 
well considered, I think I ought to remain. I 
believe my doing so to be consistent with the 
interest of our cause and party as well as with my 
own. 

" It is clear that the danger lies in the tendency 
towards the left ; that is to say towards electoral 
reform and the dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies within, and towards war without. As 
to war, T here occupy the decisive position. It is 
here alone that the policy disposed or suffering 
itself to be urged towards war, or what might lead 
to war, could seek any resting point. While this 
position remains in our hands, we are prepared to 
avert and arrest. England, as regards foreign 
policy, is a country at the same time egotistical 
and rash. She might engage in, measures by 
which she would in no way be compromised her- 
self, but which might seriously compromise us, 
upon the continent. You have seen an instance 
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in the question of intervention in Spain. It is 
here that we ought to defend, and can defend the 
policy of peace. 

" As to internal affairs, this is what Remusat 
writes to me : — ' The ministry is formed upon this 
idea; no electoral reform, no .dissolution. How- 
ever, it is evident that as regards names, above all 
for the first month, it will assume the air of inclin- 
ing towards the left. Appearances will bear such 
an interpretation, and I admit that this is serious. 
But I answer for the reality on all important 
points.' You will understand that in replying to 
him I build on these words : — ' No electoral reform, 
no dissolution/ On these conditions alone can I 
remain. While here I must be considered a gua- 
rantee for the policy of conservatism, and that my 
retirement, should it become necessary, will be a 
decisive signal. 

" From things I pass to persons. 

" I do not deceive myself as to what has hap- 
pened, and the concomitant danger. But I cannot 
equitably, reasonably, honorably retire because a 
cabinet comes in, formed under the influence of 
the Duke of Broglie, containing Remusat and 
Jaubert ; and retire also before any act, on the 
single indicatjpn of certain individual names. I 
have never been wanting to my friends. All know 
this. At the moment when they seem to divide, 
I shall not fail more to one than to the other. I 
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shall separate from no one on prejudices, presump- 
tions, fears, or even dangers. When acts declare 
themselves, should they justify fears and disclose 
dangers, on that day I shall separate openly and 
without hesitation. Speaking of myself alone, I 
am not sorry, I confess to you, to be a little re- 
moved from the struggles of persons and the de- 
composition of parties. No one has engaged more 
deeply in them than myself, in the common in- 
terest, and without private considerations. It suits 
me to Repose from them. If any other combination 
of government appeared to me possible, I might 
seek for it ; for the moment, I see none, nor do I 
think it would be profitable for the country and 
for ourselves, nor honorable and consistent after 
the coalition, to aggravate still farther, without 
absolute and evident necessity, this burden of in- 
compatabilities and impossibilities which weighed 
so heavily upon us." 

Unless I deceive myself, my dear friend, all the 
moderate, patriotic, and un-intriguing portions of the 
old government party (and it is much the most im- 
portant of all) ought to rally round us. This gives 
us for the present, immense strength ; for the 
future almost certain success. Preserve this posi- 
tion. I shall assist you here, for \ shall equally 
watch over it. We have not, in my opinion, a 
better or a safer line of conduct to pursue." 

M. Duchatel has very lively first impressions 
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and sometimes abandons himself a little hastily to 
words, under these impulses ; but in the hour of 
serious reflection and definitive resolve, I know no 
judgment or honour more steady than his. He 
had evinced some desire that I should instantly 
return to Paris to take my place in the struggle 
which he foresaw ; but he understood and fully 
approved my reasons for remaining in London, 
and gave me an assurance to that effect to which I 
attached much value. 

I was equally anxious to explain myself without 
reserve to M. de Remusat, anticipating, as he did 
himself, that the path on which he was entering, 
might one day sadly complicate relations which 
would still remain dear to me, even though they 
should cease to be intimate. I wrote to him on 
the 5th of March : " My dear friend, I have waited 
the arrival of the Moniteur to reply to you. I have 
reflected well, and I remain at my post. I remain 
seriously. I shall co-operate loyally. I shall not 
separate myself on the mere indication of names, 
and the embarrassment of positions, from a cabinet 
of which vou are a member, and which the Duke 
of Broglie has so materially assisted to form. Your 
bias is dangerous, particularly so to you, on account 
of your natural tendency, of that ad venturous, spirit 
to which you name to me, and which can scarcely 
satisfy itself, except by looking towards the left. 
Believe me, there are moments when strength may 
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be found in the left, but never a permanent support. 
It possesses neither the sound practical sense, nor 
the true principles, the moral principles of govern- 
ment, and less of free government than of any other. 
It has neither what can satisfy and sustain the man 
of business nor the philosopher. It shakes and 
weakens instead of strengthening the two bases of 
social order, regulated interests and moral convic- 
tions. It can give, and has sometimes given useful 
and memorable checks ; its prolonged influence 
and domination humble and dissolve, sooner or 
later, power and society. You tell me that the 
ministry is based upon the idea — no electoral re- 
form, no dissolution. Allow me to record this, 
for it is what I require for myself. I can only 
march under this flag and in this direction. Let 
the cabinet deviate therefrom, and I shall be com- 
pelled to separate from it." 

It was not only to my intimate friends, to the 
principal political actors that I thus communicated 
the motives and limits of my determination ; I 
wished that the bulk of the conservative party, the 
spectators and judges of the parliamentary strug- 
gle, should be distinctly made acquainted with 
them ; I therefore wrote, on the 8th of March, as 
follows, to one of the most enlightened amongst 
them, M. Moiin, Deputy for Puy-de-D6me : " My 
dear colleague, after mature deliberation on the' 
subject, I have decided to remain for the present 
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at my post. One of these three things will hap- 
pen. Either the cabinet will struggle against the 
vice of its origin and bias, and in which case I 
shall assist the good cause in this contest ; I shall 
weigh on the right side. Or the cabinet will soon 
give way under its bad position ; I shall thus have 
given proof of moderation and equity, I shall have 
abstained from mingling with these personal squab- 
bles, these decompositions of parties, incompati- 
bilities, impossibilities, precarious separations and 
alliances in which for several years I have been en- 
gaged more vehemently than any other person, and 
which have so much embarrassed and wearied the 
country and ourselves. Or, finally, the cabinet 
will maintain itself by marching on the side to- 
wards which it inclines, and in that emergency, as 
soon as acts go to the left, I shall separate from it, 
to resume my place on my bench and my share in 
the combat. The ministers have written to me, 
thus : ' The ministry is formed upon this idea — no 
electoral reform, no dissolution/ I have taken 
note of these words, replying that I neither could 
nor would serve under any other flag. I remain 
here, therefore, anxious and observant, to defend 
the policy of peace, as long as the policy of order 
does not appear to me even more compromised at 
home and more in need of protection. This, if I 
mistake not, is the proper position for my friends 
in Paris, as it is mine here. A sudden and de- 
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clared hostility, a step taken to throw out the new 
cabinet by preventing it absolutely from moving, 
when it contains some of our own party, men of 
intelligence and honour, and before any thing has 
been done — such a hostile act, I say, would appear 
to me bad policy in itself, and quite unsuitable to 
us. We have always offered to support a govern- 
ment disposed to act in accordance with our views. 
The present ministry inclines towards the left, and 
many causes will draw it in that direction. Others 
also, the necessities of power, the instinct of its 
own preservation, will recall it to us. I trust a 
little, I confess, to the incorrigible nature of the 
left, for a hope that it will restore to us the very 
men driven into office by the breath of its influ- 
ence. Let us remain steady in our camp, without 
issuing to attack, and without closing the gates 
against those who may desire to enter. Perhaps 
also we may succeed in re-constructing within the 
Chamber a government majority. This is the 
object we. have pursued through many opposing 
situations since the fall of the cabinet of the 11th 
of October ; this, in my opinion, is still the end 
we ought to hold in view." 

I had an undoubted right to give to my attitude 
and its motives the publicity which could not fail 
to result from all this correspondence, for I had, 
from the first moment, entered into clear explana- 
tions with M. Thiers himself. On the day follow- 
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ing the formation of the cabinet, the 2nd of 
March, before I had communicated to any one my 
resolution of remaining in London, he had written 
thus to me : " My dear colleague, I hasten to tell 
you that the ministry is complete. You will see 
amongst the members who compose it, two of 
your friends, Jaubert and R^musat, men with 
whom you would willingly have associated your- 
self. Our frequent communications for eighteen 
months have proved to both of us, that we were in 
accord as to what was to be done, whether at 
home or abroad. On leaving Paris, you declared 
to me in the Hall of Conferences that our foreign 
policy was the same. I shall feel very happy if, in 
fulfilling our respective tasks, you in London, I in 
Paris, we should add a page to the history of our 
old relations ; for, to-day, as on the 11th of Oc- 
tober, we both labour to extricate the country 
from fearful embarrassments. You will find in me 
the same confidence and friendship as at that 
epoch. I reckon in return on similar sentiments 
from you. I shall not at present enter on business. 
I could not do so profitably. I wait your next 
communications and the pending deliberations of 
the new council to confer with you on the mission 
with which you are charged. This is merely a 
word of regard which T address to you to-day at 
the outset of our new relations." 

I replied without delay on the bth^oi March : 
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" My dear colleague, I believe with you that there 
are great embarrassments from which the country 
must be delivered. I will assist you from hence, 
loyally and to the utmost of my ability. We have 
carried out together, from 1832 to 1836, acts which 
I hope will one day be considered great. Let us 
recommence. We know each other and require 
but few words. You will find in me the same 
confidence and friendship which you promise, and 
which I thank you for inviting. We have satis- 
fied ourselves, in fact, in these latter times, that we 
can move together towards the same end. R&nu- 
sat writes to me that the cabinet is based upon the 
idea of no electoral reform, and no dissolution. I 
accept this standard, the only one under which I 
could act usefully for the cabinet, and honorably 
for myself. Should any circumstance arise calling 
upon me to modify our relations, I should tell you 
so on the instant and very frankly. I am sure you 
would understand me, at the same time that you 
would approve of my so doing. 

" I do not here touch upon public affairs. You 
have received yesterday the official account of my 
first conversation with Lord Palmerston. I trans- 
mit a second to-day. I shall then have told you 
all that I have seen here up to this time, and you 
will communicate to me your opinion in reply." 
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CHAPTER II. 

NEGOTIATIONS ON THE APPATBS OP THE EAST. 

Difficulties of my position in London when resuming the Ne- 
gotiations on the Affairs of the East. — My Instructions. — 
Motives and Bases of the Policy of the Cabinet of Marshal 
Soult. — Preliminary conversation with Lord Palmerston. — 
I learn the formation of the Cabinet of M. Thiers.— My first 
Conversation with Lord Palmerston on the Eastern Question. 
— Conversation with Lord Melbourne. — Dispositions of seve* 
ral Members of the English Cabinet. — Lord Holland, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Lord John Russell. — Dispositions of the 
Whigs not connected with the Cabinet. — Lord Grey. — Lord 
Durham. — My Relations with the Tories. — The Diplomatic 
Body in London. — Baron de Bulow. — Baron de Neumann. — 
Baron de Brunnow. — M. Yan de Weyer, General Alava, 
M. Dedel, Count de Pollon. — I notify several times to the 
French Cabinet the danger of the situation, and the chances 
of an arrangement between the Four Powers without France. 
— Instructions forwarded to me from M. Thiers. — Opening 
of an improvement in our position. — My Conversation on the 
1st. of April with Lord Palmerston. — The Turkish Ambas- 
sador in Paris.— Nouri-Effendi arrives in London.— His 
Note of the 7th. of April to the Five Powers. — My answer. 
— Overtures made to me successively by Baron de Bulow, 
and Baron de Neumann. — Important concession of Lord Pal- 
merston. — Suspension of the Negotiations pending the arri- 
val of the new Turkish Ambassador, Chekib-Effendi, who 
comes from Constantinople. 

My position in entering on negotiations in L#n- 
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don on the Eastern Question, was singularly em- 
barrassing and difficult. Bv the note remitted to 
the Porte on the 27th of July, 1839, we had en- 
gaged to treat this question in concert with Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, as well as with England, and 
we had detached the Sultan from all' direct ar- 
rangement with the. Pacha of Egypt, promising 
him that " accordance between the five Powers was 
assured." Since then, however, we had declared 
for the pretensions of the Pacha not only to the 
hereditary possession of Egypt, but also of Syria ; 
and when I was appointed to the English Embassy, 
despite the obstacles we had already encountered, 
we persisted in our resolution. " The King's go- 
vernment," said Marshal Soult, in the instructions 
given to me on the 19th of February, 1840, "ha3 
believed and still continues to believe that in the 
position in which Mehemet Ali finds himself, to 
offer him less than hereditary rule in Egypt and 
Syria, would be to expose ourselves to a certain re- 
fusal on his part, which, in case of need, he would 
sustain by a desperate resistance, tlie rebound of 
which, would shake and perhaps subvert the Otto- 
man Empire/' 

Thus pledged, on one side to concert with the 
five Powers, and on the other, to the pretensions 
of the Pacha of Egypt, we had against us, in the 
negotiation, England, who refused absolutely to 
tht Pacha the right of inheritance in Egypt ; 
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"Russia, who wished to retain Constantinople under 
her exclusive protectorship, or only to sacrifice it 
by embroiling us with England ; and finally Aus- 
tria and Prussia themselves, sufficiently indifferent 
on the question of territory between the Sultan 
and the Pacha, but determined to follow, as* occa- 
sion might arise, alternately England and Russia, 
rather than unite with us to restrain the pretensions 
of both. 

The cabinet presided over by Marshal Soult had 
a feeling of the incoherence and embarrassments 
of this situation, for in its instructions it recom- 
mended me to avoid carefully all that might tend 
to lead us into the path of conferences and proto- 
cols ; it being too evident after what had so recent- 
ly passed, that we should in most cases find our- 
selves isolated there. But this was a useless pre- 
caution. None of the Powers thought of demand- 
ing an official conference on the affairs of the East. 
When I named it to Lord Palmerston, with the 
view of banishing the idea, " There is not the 
slightest question, " he said, " of conference, proto- 
col, or any thing of the kind. You are perfectly 
right; such proceedings would embarrass us all, 
without tending to any advantage. It is only ne- 
cessary to negotiate to arrive at some arrangement 
in which we may all agree, and thus terminate 
frhe matter." It was precisely on this understand- 
ing, whether officially debated or not, that the 
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problem in question rested; and in refusing all 
conference or protocol, the French cabinet fed it- 
self on an illusive security. The absence of those 
diplomatic forms in no way diminished the diffi- 
culty of its position. 

Its entire policy rested on a triple confidence. 
In Paris, they reckoned firmly on the perseverance 
of Mehemet Ali in his pretensions to the hereditary 
possession of Syria, and on his energy in support- 
ing them by arms if attacked. They looked upon 
the means of coaction that might be employed 
against him either as absolutely ineffective and 
vain, or as gravely compromising for the safety of 
the Ottoman Empire and the peace of Europe. 
Finally, it was not believed that Russia would ever 
consent to abandon really her exclusive, or at least 
preponderating protectorship at Constantinople. 
Strong in these convictions, the French cabinet 
willingly lent itself to the animated pressure of 
public opinion in favour of the Pacha of Egypt, 
and felt no imperious necessity of resisting it. 

My mission in London was to obtain from the 
English Government great concessions to the ad- 
vantage of the Pacha, and my weapons in the 
effort were the triple conjecture I have just named 
on the chances of the future, in case of a contest, 
and the necessity of the permanent union of France 
and England to maintain the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire and the peace of Europe. 
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My opening intercourse with Lord Palmerston 
was easy and agreeable. He knew me to be 
devoted to intimate relations between France and 
England, and from our first interview, hastened 
to give me, in that respect, and as I believe sin- 
cerely, the strongest assurances. "The superior 
and predominant interests of the two countries, ,, 
he said to me, " will ever, in the end, dissipate 
the clouds which sometimes are raised up between 
them by accidental facts, or the mischievous efforts 
of certain organs of the periodical press. Never- 
theless," he added, " these clouds are a real evil ; 
the evil has increased from a certain epoch, and I 
confess that we ourselves, since the ministry of 
Count Mold, have remarked in the French Govern- 
ment a less friendly disposition as regards us, and 
some leaning in favour of other allies/' I repelled 
this supposition : " The King's sentiments towards 
England are always the same," I replied ; " no- 
thing has been modified, but his situation in 
Europe in respect to the continental powers. By 
the influence of time, and especially through the 
consequence of the efforts and success of the King's 
government in the maintenance of order and 
peace, the suspicion, and to speak without reserve, 
the repugnance which some of these Powers enter- 
tained against him, are dissipated, or at least much 
weakened. They have learned to do him justice, 
and to understand the importance to Europe of 
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his firm establishment on the throne. They have 
since evinced more confidence and good- will to- 
wards him, and he has thus approached nearer to 
them, without, for that reason, estranging himself 
from you. His attachment to the English alliance 
remains as steady and sincere as in the first days, 
although more free and less exclusive. You surely 
cannot think, my lord, that to be united with 
England, we are called upon to remain isolated in 
Europe, or in unfriendly relations with other 
states." "No, no/' resumed Lord Palmerston, 
" we are not jealous on that point ; but so many 
facts have concurred to inspire us with doubt, that 
it was difficult to look upon them all as accidental." 
He then took a review of the different questions, 
trifling or important, which since 1836, in Europe, 
America, and Africa, had sprung between the two 
countries, and had proved subjects of disagreement 
or uneasiness. He dwelt particularly on the ob- 
stacles opposed by us to the commercial negotia- 
tions entered into by the English cabinet, whether 
with Spain or ourselves. I gladly seized this op- 
portunity of indicating the maxims which directed, 
and in my opinion, ought to direct the French 
Government in such matters. " Here, my lord/' I 
said, *'are some imperative facts to which we 
should mutually resign ourselves, interests essen- 
tially opposed, which both parties are called upon 
to protect, and are compelled to treat with circum- 
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specticm. The King's government is disposed and 
decided to use its best efforts to deal with these 
interests in the most equitable sense, and to second, 
by the application of liberal principles, the general 
prosperity of the two countries. It has just given 
you a proof in the negotiations accepted, and now 
in progress for the modification of our respective 
tariffs. But progress in this road is difficult, and 
must be slow. The King's government is bound 
to consider, first, the actual interests of the French 
manufacturers, and of the working population, 
which live by the labour they supply. You are 
not ignorant, my lord, that in France a portion of 
the proprietors of the soil, even without associating 
themselves with any conspiracy, any project of 
overthrow, entertain still towards the government 
of July, 1830, a malevolent disposition, and with- 
holds from it the force which that class of society 
generally gives to power. Another class, that of 
the great manufacturers, masters of forges, and 
merchants, is, on the contrary, attached to the 
King's government, and brings to it, on all occa- 
sions, the support of its activity, intelligence, 
wealth, and influence. It is impossible, therefore, 
for the government not to bestow the most atten- 
tive care on the interests and feelings of that class, 
and of the population attached to it ; and it is 
only after the most scrupulous inquiries, the most 
minute examinations, and on the evident demon- 
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stration of the general interest of the country, that 
it can impose on it the sacrifices and efforts, the 
necessity of which is fully recognized." 

I did not allow any of the grievances which 
Lord Palmerston enumerated to pass by without 
refutation or explanation. He insisted on none ; 
no prolonged acrimony had infused itself into this 
little retrospective summary ; he seemed more 
inclined at the outset of our communications to 
disembarrass himself of his past dissatisfactions 
than to take advantage of them for the future ; 
and his frame of mind appeared to me exempt 
from all unfriendly mental reservation, though 
impressed with a certain degree of susceptibility, 
and with some doubt as to a future good and solid 
understanding between the two governments. 

Not a w r ord passed between us that day, on the 
affairs of the East. Anxious to get to the House 
of Commons, and to prepare the documents he had 
to lay before it, on the war with China, Lord 
Palmerston requested me to adjourn to the day 
after the next, the 4th of March, our first and 
serious conversation on the great question which 
comprised the essential object of my mission. 

I repaired to his house on the appointed day, at 
one o'clock. I had just received notice of the fall 
of Marshal Soult, to whom I had addressed my 
first despatches, and of the formation of the ministry 
under the presidency of M. Thiers. I said to Lord 
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Palmerston on entering, " I have not, nor could T 
have yet received, my lord, any positive instruc- 
tions on the affairs of the East, and the views of 
the new cabinet/' <c So much the better/' replied 
he, " we shall converse more freely on the question 
itself; we require to be mutually explicit." "I 
shall be delighted/' I replied ; "I am not a diplo- 
matist by profession ; I have taken some part in 
the internal government of my country, and I am 
desirous of bringing under the eyes of your ministry 
the state of minds in our Chambers and our 
public. There is great unanimity amongst us on 
the Eastern question : our debates themselves bear 
testimony to this ; I may venture to say that I 
shall be with you, at the same time, the organ of 
the intentions of the King's government, and 
of the general opinion of the country. It is not, 
my lord, that the King's government regulates 
itself, in this matter, by public prejudices and 
adopts them as the rule of its policy. There are 
some, strongly advocated and loudly clamorous, 
with which it is far from associating. You hear in 
England continually of ambitious pretensions, and 
views of aggrandizement on the part of France, 
and assuredly you do not participate, on this sub- 
ject, in all the fears by which you are assailed. 
We also, my lord, have our popular suspicions ; 
we are incessantly told of the ambition and ag- 
grandizing projects of England, that she wishes to 
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take possession of Candia, to predominate alone in 
Egypt and Syria. The King's government is well 
aware that these rumours have no foundation. It 
is fully convinced that your cabinet is too wise to 
desire any thing in the East beyond the mainten- 
ance of peace and established order between the 
States. We regard the French and English inter- 
est in this question, I should rather say the supe- 
rior and controlling interest of the two countries 
as precisely similar. You desire, and we desire 
also in common with you that the Ottoman Em- 
pire should continue, and hold its place in the 
balance of European power. For you, as for us, 
the grand point is Constantinople. The security 
and independence of Constantinople are what we 
are both determined to guarantee. Events have 
raised up in Egypt and Syria another question, on 
which it may be supposed that we are not equally 
unanimous. But this new question does not pre- 
vent that of Constantinople from still holding the 
first place. The events in Syria oblige us to think 
of Constantinople ; but it is always at Constanti- 
nople that our mutual interest is concerned ; it is 
ever with Constantinople in view, and to reach a 
satisfactory solution of the question there involved, 
that all other points must be considered and deter- 
mined. Well, then, my lord, in order to solve the 
question of Constantinople in a manner satisfactory 
to you, to us, to the peace and political equilibrium 
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of Europe, it is necessary that the Egyptian diffi- 
culty should be pacifically settled by an arrange- 
ment accepted both by the Sultan and the Pacha ; 
and which may be definitively regulated by mutual 
consent and their reciprocal position. What this 
arrangement ought to be, and what the territorial 
limit between the two rivals, are indeed serious, 
but in our eyes, secondary considerations. Whe- 
ther the Sultan or the Pacha should occupy any 
specified extent of territory interests us little ; what 
we deem more important is, that the East should 
not be given over to the chances of a great com- 
motion, and that we should not set the torch to it 
by employing force. Think well over this, my 
lord, consult the past ; every event, every shock in 
the East compromises the safety and independence 
of Constantinople by favouring the influence we 
both desire to restrain. Every employment of 
force in the East turns to the profit of Russia ; 
first, because Russia always appears on that scene 
with the greatest amount of strength, and next, 
because every employment of force, every great 
shock opens chances impossible to foresee, and 
which Russia, more than any other power is in a 
condition to take advantage of. Allow me, my 
lord, to propose one question : T know that you 
consider the arrangement concluded at Kutaieh in 
1833, as a bad one, and I have no wish now to 
discuss its merits ; nevertheless, if it had been pos- 
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sible a few months ago, before the explosion of the 
fresh struggle between the Sultap and the Pacha 
to guarantee the duration of the treaty of Kutaieh 
for ten years, would you not most assuredly have 
accepted that statu quo as an actual benefit, a 
pledge of security to the Ottoman Empire, and 
consequently to Europe ? And why so ? Because, 
above all other considerations, what the East 
requires is peace, and the absence of any commo- 
tion that might open perspectives and chances to 
foreign ambition. " 

Lord Palmerston who up to this point had 
listened with immovable attention, interrupted me 
at those words. " The statu quo of the treaty of 
Kutaieh was impossible," he said ; " the ambition 
of Mehemet AH is always increasing, he has never 
confined himself within his limits." 

"Pardon me, my lord, I do not dispute the 
ambition of Mehemet Ali ; but in this last occur- 
rence he cannot be accused as the aggressor." 

" Yes, I know that is said in France, but they 
are deceived ; it was on Turkish and not on 
Egyptian territory that the battle of Nezib was 
fought. ,, 

" It is true, my lord ; but the Egyptian territory 
had been previously invaded by the Turks ; they 
had occupied several Egyptian villages ; Ayn-Tab 
where they first entered is on Egyptian ground." 

" I think not," said Lord Palmerston, and he 
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looked for a map of Syria, by which we soon ascer- 
tained that Ayn-Tab was on the right bank of the 
Sed-Jour which then 'divided the two territories. 
Lord Palrnerston expressed doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of his map : " 1 have brought/' I said, 
u an excellent map of Syria, published recently at 
Gotha, in which also Ayn-Tab is placed on the 
right bank of the Sed-Jour/' Lord Palrnerston 
abandoned this ground of debate. "It signifies 
little," he said, " whether on that day the Sultan or 
the Pacha was the aggressor; in their relative 
positions one was sure to be found. How restrain 
an ambitious vassal and an irritated sovereign, with 
their armies in presence, and without strong or 
well-defined frontiers ? What has happened was 
inevitable, and ever would occur under the same 
circumstances. We should have foreseen this in 
1833. I said so at the time, and I asked for other 
measures than the treaty of Kutaieh. But we had 
then pressing matters on hand at home, and the 
cabinet declined. We were wrong. Let us not 
fall again into the same error. We must prevent 
the recurrence of events similar to those by which 
we are at present so much embarrassed. The 
means are to strengthen the Sultan, to weaken the 
Pacha, and to prevent that habitual and inevitable 
contact between them which tempts at every in- 
stant the ambition of the one and the vengeance of 
the other. To strengthen the Ottoman Empire, 
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we must restore to it a portion of the territories it 
has lost ; Syria is a rich and populous province ; 
the Porte will draw from thence men and money, 
and will be better able to resist the Pacha, who, on 
his side, will have much fewer opportunities and 
means of attack." 

" Do you believe, my lord, that you will really 
strengthen the Ottoman Empire by restoring to it 
more territory ? Let us not cherish illusions ; that 
empire is not dead but dying; it is falling into 
shreds ; we may prolong its life, but cannot resus- 
citate it effectively. You do not give it, with Syria, 
the power of governing and protecting that pro- 
vince; Turkish anarchy, pillage, violence, and 
impotence will resume their sway, and you will be 
responsible for its fate. You will be compelled 
alternately to restrain and support the Turks. I 
admit that you may succeed; I admit that Me- 
hemet Ali may be subdued and driven back to 
Egypt. Do you believe that he will content him- 
self and renounce the ambition which you consider 
so indomitable ? No, my lord ; he has given 
proofs of perseverance and address; he will 
resume his designs ; he will labour to reconquer 
Syria. The means will not be wanting to him. 
Let Mehemet Ali possess Syria, — the Sultan will 
maintain intelligence there and foment rebellions ; 
let the Sultan possess it, — the Pacha will excite 
revolts, render precarious the sovereignty of his 
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rival, and perhaps soon re-establish his own. In- 
stead of having secured the supremacy of the Porte, 
you will, on the contrary, have rekindled the strug- 
gle, aggravated the confusion, and prepared new 
hazards of which Russia will, as ever, be the first 
to take advantage/' 

" You have," replied Lord Palmerston, " too bad 
an opinion of the Ottoman Empire, and you are 
not well informed as to the real disposition of the 
Russian Government. A state which is a corpse, 
a body without a soul, and falling into shreds, are 
figures of speech we ought not to put faith in. Let 
a sick state recover territories capable of supplying 
men and money ; let> it restore regularity to its 
administration ; it will cure itself and again become 
strong. This is already taking place in Turkey. 
The hatti-sheriff of Redschid Pacha is in operation. 
Its good effects are developing themselves. And 
as to Russia, be assured that her disposition to act 
in concert with the other Powers on the affairs of 
the East is sincere. I do not say that the desire 
of alienating Prance and England reckons for no- 
thing in her conduct ; but she also wishes not to 
remain in the East in the position which she has 
assumed. Her treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi weighs 
upon her. If troubles break out in Turkey, if 
Mehemet Ali threatens Constantinople, if the Porte 
demands Russian aid according to the specified 
terms, the Emperor Nicholas is resolved to act 
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upon them ; he believes that his honour requires 
him to do so, but the necessity is not agreeable to 
him. He foresees that neither you nor we would 
suffer him to take this course, and he has no wish 
for the contest ; he seeks rather to stand upon less 
compromising ground. It is our interest, yours, 
and the interest of Europe to second this disposi- 
tion. Let us seize it while it exists ; let us profit 
by it to bring back the Ottoman question within 
public European law. It will be a great advantage 
to us all to have destroyed, without contest, this 
exclusive protectorate which justly inspires so much 
mistrust, and to have bound within treaties the 
power which desired to assume it." 

u I hope, my lord, you may be right upon both 
these points ; I hope the Ottoman Empire may 
recover strength, and that Russia may renounce 
her control over it as protector. But the Russian 
abdication appears to me very doubtful, and as for 
the restoration of Turkey, the dangers which beset 
that country at this moment are more pressing than 
the remedies of which you speak can be prompt. 
Under the most favourable suppositions, the 
Ottoman Empire will not long be in a con dition to 
provide for itself, and when great internal dis- 
orders demand from it new efforts, for many years 
to come, foreign forces, or rather Russian forces 
will be called in to protect it." 

" When the Russians come in virtue of a treaty, 
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and in the name of Europe, the danger will no 
longer be the same, and the end once attained, 
they will retire." 

" I believe, my lord, in the virtues of treaties ; I 
believe in the loyalty of sovereigns ; but I believe 
also in the empire of situations, passions, and a 
secular policy. It will be much if the Russians 
leave Turkey after having entered it ; but even when 
they have retired, it will be a great evil that they 
should ever have interfered. And who tells you 
that they will be able to retire promptly ? Who 
tells you that the war, once excited in Syria, will 
not continue longer than you have foreseen ? The 
Pacha has there a considerable army ; he may, even 
when his communications by sea are interrupted, 
support and provision that army in the country 
itself, and by land. Already, it is said, he is 
organising the means across the desert, and through 
Palestine. They speak of five thousand camels 
engaged in this object. You will not disembark 
English troops in Syria; Austria will not send 
hers; against all the difficulties of that war, where^ 
ever it may break out, in Syria, in Asia Minor, or 
at Constantinople, it is Russia alone that will be 
called on to provide." 

"English troops, no; we have none to send 
there; but Austrian troops — eh, eh, we don't 
know, we don't know." 

I continued incredulous. Lord Palmerston re- 
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sumed : " Besides it might not perhaps be neces- 
sary that the Russians should enter Asia Minor 
or Syria; we could land in Egypt itself, in the 
heart of Mehemet Ali's power, a Turco-Russian 
corps; he has only bad troops there, mere la- 
bourers; he would have to recall his army from 
Syria f and Lord Palmerston re-opening his map, 
showed me how Lower Egypt might be occupied. 

"My lord," I observed, "we have tried that 
experiment ; we know the efforts it requires, and 
the risks it involves; you will not send there a 
better array or an abler general than we had in 
1797. But allow me to return to the question 
itself. Why all these attempts ? Why expose the 
peace of the East, the safety of the Porte and of 
Europe to so many hazards ? To refuse hereditary 
sovereignty to an old man of seventy-two. What 
is this heirship in the East, my lord, in that violent 
and precarious state of society, in those numerous 
and disunited families ? The history of Mehemet 
Ali is not a new fact in the Ottoman Empire. 
More than one pacha before him has raised himself 
and achieved conquests, has become powerful and 
almost independent. What has the Porte done? 
It has waited, the pachas have died, their sons 
have quarrelled, and the Porte has regained its 
territories and power. This appears still its best 
chance and most prudent line of conduct." 

" There is truth in what you say there ; heirship 
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probably would not value much. Nevertheless, 
Ibrahim Pacha is an able leader, loved by his 
troops, and a better administrator, they say, than 
his father ; he has also some good French officers. 
We speak without reserve, do we not? Would 
not France be glad to see established in Egypt and 
Syria a new and independent power, almost her 
own creation and of necessity her ally? You 
possess the regency of Algiers. Between you and 
your Egyptian friend what would remain ? Scarcely 
anything, merely the poor States of Tunis and 
Tripoli. The whole coast of Africa, and a part 
of that of Asia on the Mediterranean, from Morocco 
to the gulf of Alexandretta, would then be in your 
power and under your influence. This would 
never suit us." 

The discussion while running to length, advanced 
at the same time. I entered without hesitation 
into this new track. "You are right, my lord; 
we speak freely and we may do so without restraint, 
for our words do not dispose of the future. What 
that may one day produce, what new combinations 
of states and politics may spring up round the 
Mediterranean, neither you, nor I, nor any one 
can tell. We may amuse our minds by trying 
to anticipate all this, but it is certainly not upon 
such hypotheses or presentiments that our policy 
of to-day ought to be regulated. The King's 
government will never fail in its duty towards 
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the destinies of France; but it feels convinced 
that at present the paramount interest of France 
consists in the maintenance of peace, the con- 
solidation of European order, and the regular 
development of the resources of the different states 
each contained within its own limits. This is our 
policy, my lord, it is yours also; and, in truth, 
I cannot understand why in the East we should 
not act in concert, since beyond or above all 
secondary or future points of disagreement, we 
have there evidently the same interest and the 
same object." 

I paused, and regarded Lord Palmerston steadily: 
"Permit me, my lord/* I said, "to ask a point 
blank question. Has this matter gone farther than 
we are aware of? It has been said elsewhere, or 
at least implied, that the negotiation of which we 
are now speaking of was almost concluded, and the 
means of coercion to be employed against Mehemet 
AH, nearly settled. Is there any truth in that 
report ?" 

Lord Palmerston replied without hesitation: 
"There is nothing, absolutely nothing more than 
you are acquainted with." He rose, opened a 
desk at which he usually wrQte standing, and 
took out two papers. "Here," he said, "are two 
draughts of an arrangement, of a treaty if you 
will, between all the powers, on this subject. The 
first is mine, a mere sketch, a simple digest of 
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my own ideas which I have not even shown to 
my colleagues. The second is an analogous sketch 
sent to me from one of the continental powers." 
He did not name the power, but I had reason 
to believe that this second rough draught was of 
Austrian origin 

"Read them both," he said. In fact he read 
the first to me himself, and I looked over the 
second. They were conceived, in principle, on 
different systems. Lord Palmerston's was a treaty 
between the five powers and the Ottoman Porte ; 
in the second, the five powers treated only amongst 
themselves, and the Porte received and accepted 
their propositions. This essential distinction laid 
aside, the two plans differed little in other respects ; 
both contained: 1. The engagement of the five 
powers to guarantee the Ottoman Empire against 
any new attack from the Pacha of Egypt, and any 
invasion beyond the Taurus. 2. The arrangetnent 
in that case of the mode of occupation of Con- 
stantinople and the Sea of Marmara. 3. Finally, 
the indication of the means to be employed against 
the Pacha of Egypt, in case he should refuse the 
injunctions of the Sultan and of the five powers. 
Except the employment of the European fleets to 
intercept the communications between Egypt and 
Syria, and to support local insurrections and the 
disembarkations of Turkish or allied troops, these 
means of coaction were very vaguely expressed, 
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and ended in an engagement to concert anew in 
case more active measures should become neces- 
sary. 

While reading the paragraphs which withdrew 
Syria from Meheniet AH and left him only the 
right of inheritance in Egypt. Lord Palmerston 
observed, "Pass that over, it is in litigation." 
Our interview ended there. "I am very glad," 
said his lordship, " that we have thus gone to the 
very bottom of the business. I shall wait till you 
have made your report to the King's government, 
and have received its further instructions. " 

Although newly arrived in London and as yet 
imperfectly acquainted with the exact measure 
of personal weight and importance in the English 
cabinet and political world, I know that Lord 
Palmerston was, in fact, the effective minister in 
Foreign affairs, and that I must convince him 
to carry my point with his government. But 
several of his colleagues, Lord Melbourne in the 
first place, the head of the cabinet, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord John Russell, and Lord Holland 
interested themselves warmly in questions of ex- 
ternal policy, and exercised on the resolutions of 
the ministry and on the mind of Lord Palmerston 
himself an important influence. I had with some 
of them old and cordial social relations, which, 
from the first days, I took care to cultivate; but 
I was quite unacquainted with Lord Melbourne, 
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who I met for the first time in Lady Palmerston's 
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drawing-room. It was natural and suitable that 
I should open intercourse with him on matters 
of official business ; I requested an interview to 
this effect, which he appointed at his own house 
for the 8th of March. I found him well disposed 
towards France, and satisfied that the good under- 
standing between the two countries was equally 
important to both, for their internal prosperity, 
and as a pledge for their common interest — the 
peace of Europe. Reclining in his arm-chair by 
the side of mine, turning his head and bending 
his ear towards me, he speaking in English and 
I in French, each in his turn, and in a regular 
dialogue interrupted only by his laughter, Lord 
Melbourne listened and replied to me with that 
mixture of carelessness and serious attention which 
indicates free conviction rather than premeditated 
resolve, and seems to invite and authorize the 
most unreserved confidence. I repeated to him 
the essential particulars of what I had said to 
Lord Palmerston. As he dwelt complacently on 
the mutual advantages of the alliance ; " Admit, 
my lord," I observed, " that it would be strange 
indeed, if this good intelligence, this concert 
between the two powers should be interrupted 
precisely on a question in which their leading 
interest is the same. I can understand such and 
such a country or occasion respecting which, not- 
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withstanding our general alliance, we might have 
different views ; but it is clear that iS the East we 
participate in the sam$ fears and designs. We 
both wish to maintain peace, to support the Otto- 
man Empire, to prevent .Russia from taking pos- 
session of it either materially by conquest, or 
morally by influence. I should indeed be lost in 
surprise if on account of secondary or remote 
* questions we should in some degree lose sight 
of our common star, and cease to act and think 
together on the very theatre in which we are most 
naturally called upon to combine. Assuredly, my 
lord, in that case, one of the two cabinets would 
seriously deceive itself, and fail in its true and 
leading policy. In treating on Eastern affairs let 
us constantly revert to that general and permanent 
course which forms the basis of our position and 
interest; let this be the touchstone of all com- 
binations and measures. I am confident, that in 
the end we shall both find the advantage of this 
mode of proceeding." 

Lord Melbourne evidently assented, and re- 
peated several times in the course of the conversa- 
tion ; " Yes, we have in fact the same interest, and 
ought to act in concert ; we can do no good with- 
out you. But do you think it possible/' he said, 
leaning towards me, " to leave Syria to the Pacha 
of Egypt without a constant renewal of the recent 
war and the embarrassments into which it has 
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thrown us ? m The Pacha will always want to ex- 
tend his dominions towards Syria, the Sultan will 
ever wish to reserve that province. The position 
is untenable, we must put an end to it." 

I resumed all I had said to Lord Palmerston to 
show him that the evacuation of Syria, far from 
re-establishing a desirable peace between the Sul- 
tan and the Pacha, would only embitter the quarrel 
and increase the chances of commotion in the East. 
" The Sultan/' I said, " who has been unable to 
defend or recover Syria with his own forces, will be 
equally unable to govern it; and Europe, who 
gives it back to him, will be incessantly compro- 
mised and compelled to interfere, either to preserve 
that country to him, or to protect it against him. 
There are Christian populations there who will be 
disturbed, plundered, and oppressed by the Turks 
in an intolerable manner ; we have traditional du- 
ties towards them ; their sufferings and clamours 
will excite European sympathy. The adminis- 
tration of Mehemet Ali, in that province, wants 
neither force nor a certain degree of religious 
equity ; let it remain in his hands ; we shall sel- 
dom hear it mentioned, and that portion of the 
East at least will enjoy a gleam of peace and afford 
a little security to Europe." 

Lord Melbourne listened to me with attention 
almost amounting to curiosity, giving from time to 
time marked assent to my words, sometimes pro- 
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posing questions which appeared to solicit a favour- 
able answer, as if he were seriously desirous of 
finding the point on which we might agree. But 
nothing implied that he himself saw that point of 
union, and he seemed more inclining to a favour- 
able uncertainty than converted to our opinion. 

" Permit me, my lord," I said in conclusion, 
" to reduce the question to its simplest form. To 
what does it amount ? To giving or refusing the 
hereditary sovereignty of Syria to an old man of 
seventy-two, who desires it because he has nothing 
more to look for, but who is very far from having 
any certainty of transmitting it effectively to his 
family, or of founding thus a dynasty and a state. 
If this is granted to him — if an arrangement is 
proposed that he can accept, we secure peace in 
the East while he lives, and after his death, we 
incur the chances of that confusion and those quar- 
rels amongst his heirs, of those returns towards 
the centre of Mussulman faith, which, in the Otto- 
man Empire, have always accompanied the extinc- 
tion of great personal influences suddenly created, 
and which have much more brilliant branches than 
strong roots. If we refuse the hereditary rule in 
Syria to Mehemet Ali, if we undertake to expel him 
from thence bv force, we excite fresh troubles in 
the East ; we kindle a new war, the consequences 
or duration of which it is impossible to foresee, and 
a certain result of which will be to increase the pre- 
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ponderance jof Russia ; for whatever may be the 
measures adopted, whatever limitations may be 
insisted on, it is by the presence of Russia and 
Russian forces that they will be carried into effect, 
and maintained when accomplished." 

I paused. Lord Melbourne continually buried 
in his easy chair, remained silent, as if still listen- 
ing. He then regarded me with a smile, but said 
nothing. I left him with his mind slightly im- 
pressed and disturbed in his nonchalance, but nei- 
ther seriously alarmed nor convinced. I had to. 
contend against the assurances of Lord Palmerston, 
who promised to his colleagues an easy victory 
over Mehemet Ali, and much diplomatic complai- 
sance from Russia, without the probability of being 
compelled to require from that power, on the scene 
of action, an active and compromising concurrence. 

Amongst the colleagues of Lord Palmerston — 
Lord Holland, Lord Lansdowne, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Lord Minto, were those with whom I held 
the most free and frequent intercourse. Lord 
Holland, charming in mind, and generous in dis- 
position, as amiable in character as in intellect, was 
the declared friend of France, the kind host of 
French visitors in England, the persevering advo- 
cate of the alliance between the two countries, and 
on all occasions taking delight in the manifestation 
of his sentiments. He, and Lady Holland also, 
received me with the most pressing courtesy. I 
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find, in a letter which I wrote to Paris, on the 
22nd of March : " Lady Holland invited me to 
dinner on Wednesday. I was engaged. On Sun- 
day. I was engaged. I believe I must wait their 
return to Kensington. They will soon go there. 
Lord Holland is dying for the time to arrive. In 
his houfce in South Street he has scarcely a room 
to himself. He dresses in the dining-room. There 
is not a corner for book3 or papers. He has all 
his luggage in a small trunk, which he takes into 
.the dining or drawing-room, or wherever he goes. 
Lady Holland is very partial to this small house, 
which is, I am told, her own property." 

As soon as they were established at Kensington^ 
I sought and found in Holland House the highest 
enjoyments of conversation and social life. Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord John Russell were less ex- 
pansive, but equally sincere in their liberal and 
friendly feelings towards France. I met them at 
dinner on the 28th of March, at Lord Normanby's ; 
we had just received news of the favourable vote of 
the Chamber of Deputies for the cabinet of M. 
Thiers, on the question of the secret supplies. 
" Well," said they to me, both together, and in the 
most amicable tone, " we must now conclude this 
Eastern matter, and in concert." The Whigs had 
no leader more important, enlightened, and re- 
spected than Lord Lansdowne; and Lord John 
Russell, by his inexhaustible readiness and inde- 
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fatigable energy, advanced every day with his 
party. The aged poet, Rogers, called him our 
little giant* An unexpected circumstance gave 
me with Lord Minto a particular tie. I met one 
evening at his house, Sir John Roileau, his brother- 
in-law, with whom I was, until then, unacquainted, 
but who accosted me with warm earnestness, saying 
that his ancestor was a French Protestant gentle- 
man, who emigrated from Nismes, after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and took refuge in 
England, where his descendants had found pros- 
perity with liberty. On quitting his own country, 
he had left a brother of early age, who perpetuated 
the family, always Protestants and connected with 
mine by bonds of relationship and friendship. 
This introduction which, in 1840, was an agreeable 
surprise, became, for me and mine in 1848, the 
source of a profound and tender intimacy. 

I had thus, in the very bosom of the cabinet, 
friends who sincerely desired a pacific solution of 
the Eastern question, and the maintenance of the 
alliance between the two countries. But they held 
still more closely to the success of their policy and 
their ministry, and I did not deceive myself as to 
the value of the good feeling they evinced, and the 
support they had the appearance of giving me. I 
wrote thus, on the 7th of April, to the Duke of 
Broglie : " We are progressing here, and I say so 
to Thiers and Remusat ; but be assured I tell them 
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to the full extent. Lord Palnierston is extremely 
engaged, and the opposition to his views occupies 
him still more, for he always defends himself. It 
is in vain for me to watch this sedulously, to study 
to keep on the best terms with him, to say nothing 
to any one until I have previously communicated 
it to him, to abstain from all secret practice, from 
all untimely conversation, to reject sometimes the 
favour exhibited towards me by men who are not 
of his opinion ; in spite of all my circumspection, 
he sees and feels that the atmosphere changes a 
little around him, that new ideas, and reasons he 
has not calculated, spring up, expand, and modify, 
or, at least, stagger convictions and intentions. 
This embarrasses and frets him. Sometimes shaken 
in his own ideas, he endeavours to re-assure him- 
self. He acts, and causes others to act upon his 
wavering colleagues. If I have time, I despair of 
nothing, but shall I have time ? Let me make you 
clearly understand my position. All the world is 
at the feet of England ; all the world offers 'to do 
what she pleases ; we alone say No — we, who call 
ourselves her particular friends. And it is in the 
name of our friendship, to maintain our alliance, 
that we ask her not to accept what all the others 
offer. We are in the right, but we are not accom- 
modating. 

" Add to this the mistrusts contracted during five 
years, and which are deeply seated, more so than I 
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suspected. And be well assured that Lord Palmer- 
ston is influential, very influential in the cabinet ; 
as active, laborious, and resolute men always are. 
It is often perceived that he is in the wrong; but 
he has acted, and he acts. To reject what he has 
done, would require to do something else ; to act 
also — to take trouble. Verv few men can decide 
on this course." 

Beyond the cabinet, amongst his friends, the 
Whigs, I was also favourably received, and in con- 
versation, I found many allies. The most illus- 
trious man of the party — the head of the cabinet 
which, nine years before, had introduced and 
carried Parliamentary Reform — Lord Grey, re- 
turned to London some weeks after my arrival. 
1 met him for the first time at Lord Lansdowne's. 
His countenance, his tone of voice, pleased me 
infinitely. There were the elevated head, the dig- 
nified and gentle demeanour, the placid look, ready 
to become animated if any subject of interest arose, 
the remains of early beauty under the sadness and 
weariness of age. He expressed a desire to see 
me again, and to converse with me. " We ought 
not to separate from you/' he said ; " without you 
we can do no good/' His brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ellice, a very active member of the House of Com - 
mons, a lively conversationalist, and a most hospita- 
ble host, hastened to bestow on me all the friendly 
attentions and good offices which could contribute 
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to the pleasure of a London life, or to the success 
of my mission of cordial feeling between the two 
countries. We often walked out together. He 
took me one day to Putney, to the house of Lord 
Grey's son-in law, Lord-Durham, recently ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburgh, and afterwards Governor- 
general of the British Possessions in North America, 
but then out of office, and suffering under a mortal 
illness. A spoiled child of the world, clever, 
popular, still young and handsome, satiated with 
the successes, and irritated by the trials of life. 
We talked of Russia, of the East, of Canada ; con- 
versation animated him for a moment, but he 
relapsed suddenly into silence, fatigued even by 
what pleased him, and enduring with a sad and 
apathetic pride, the malady which consumed him, 
in addition to the political checks and domestic 
vexations by which he had been assailed. He 
would have interested me warmly, if, in his haughty 
melancholy, I had not recognized a strong imprint 
of egotism and vanity. 

The Tories received me as kindly as the Whigs. 
These two great parties were not then as much 
disorganised and obliterated as they are at present. 
The ardent animosity excited by the Reform Bill 
was, however, somewhat calmed down ; the Tories 
returned to Court, where the Queen began again 
to invite them. Lord Melbourne advised this step 
with liberal moderation, particularly recommending 
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her to pay attention to Sir Robert Peel, " the 
leader of a powerful party," he said, " and, more- 
over, a most able and honourable man, with whom 
the Queen ought to be on good terms. ,, 

I consider it both proper and profitable for an 
ambassador to hold himself disentangled from party 
divisions in the country in which he resides, and not 
to acknowledge all the little restraints which they 
impose on society. This independence, exercised 
with intelligence and discretion, becomes, for him, 
a pledge of influence and also of dignity. I soon 
ascertained that I could, without inconvenience, 
lend myself to the favourable reception of the 
Tories. Soon after my arrival, nearly all the im- 
portant members of the party called upon me. A 
few days later, I met several of them at dinner at 
Sir Robert Peel's. I entered freely into intercourse 
with them. Lord Londonderry alone I abstained 
from visiting ; his language against the government 
of July was violent. Neither General Sebastiani, 
nor any member of the French embassy, had gone 
to his house. I remained faithful to these tra- 
ditions. 

I considered the representatives of the foreign 
powers, who formed the diplomatic body in London, 
as important to me both in a social and political 
sense. I did not find amongst them, the two 
principal ones, Prince Paul Esterhazy, and Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, respectively ambassadors from 
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Austria and Russia. The first was on leave of 
absence in Vienna, the second ill in Paris. They 
were replaced, Prince Esterhazy by a charg£ 
d'affaires, the Baron de Neumann, and Count 
Pozzo di Borgo by the Baron de Briinnow, Russian 
minister at Darmstadt, despatched to London, as 
I have before named, on an extraordinary and 
special mission respecting the affairs of the East. 

Amongst the great continental powers, Prussia 
was the only one which had, at that moment, in 
London, a titular minister, Baron de Billow, a 
man of talent, enlightened, well versed in European 
diplomacy, more liberal, and better disposed to- 
wards France than he wished to appear, but anxious 
as to his health, with a degree of inquietude, which 
he alternately endeavoured to conceal, or displayed 
with an air-of melancholy. The wind, the fog, the 
rain, the sun, the cold, the heat, the world, or soli- 
tude, everything agitated and made him ill. He 
was evidently in a state of nervous excitement, 
which threatened to become, and, subsequently, 
when he was Minister of Foreign Affairs in Berlin, 
became, in fact, extremely serious. From the 
period of my arrival in London, he often visited 
me ; soon assumed almost a friendly tone , taking 
pleasure in speaking of history, philosophy, and 
literature, as well as of politics, with an extent of 
knowledge and ideas by no means deficient in accu- 
racy and acuteness. 
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Baron de Neumann was a confidential servant of 
Prince de Metternich, intelligent, prudent, seriously 
discreet, carefully avoiding to commit his court and 
himself, and much more taken, as I think, with my 
cook than with my conversation. My intercourse 
with Baron de Briinnow was more significant and 
complicated. Alone amongst the diplomatic corps, 
and contrary to usage, he abstained from visiting 
me during the first six weeks of my residence. We 
met in society ; he asked to be presented to me at 
Lord Clarendon's, and on the 17th March, at the 
Queen's levee, he himself introduced to me the 
son of the Count de Nesselrode ; we interchanged 
a few words, but no visit. I returned coldness 
for coldness, incivility for incivility. One evening, 
at Lady Palmerston's, I passed M. de Briinnow 
several times without appearing to see Jiim. To- 
wards the end of March, he began to apologise to 
our mutual friends for not having yet called upon 
me, assigning as a pretext, as he said to Baron de 
Biilow and to M. de Bourqueney, that he held no 
defined position in London. He was still Russian 
minister at Darmstadt. He regretted the embar- 
rassment which this circumstance had produced in 
our relations, but added that as soon as he had 
presented his letters of credence to Queen Victoria, 
he would pay me a visit. He announced this to 
me on the 8th of April, in the waiting-room at St. 
James's Palace, and came, in fact, on the next day, 
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to acquit himself of an official ceremony, which, 
without doubt, the instructions of his master had, 
until then, interdicted. A frivolous token of im- 
perial humour. 

The representatives of the other continental 
powers, General Alava, minister from Spain, M. 
Van de Weyer, from Belgium, M. Dedel, from 
Holland, Count de Bjcernstierna, from Sweden, 
Baron de Blome, from Denmark, and Count Pollon 
from Sardinia, evinced towards me from the be- 
ginning a friendly or inquisitive attention, and soon 
fell into the habit of frequent conversational visits. 
The representatives of the great powers, pay in 
general too little respect to diplomacy of the second 
order, as also to the information and assistance 
they might receive from that source. Little en- 
gaged in the grand questions of the day, and ex- 
posed to endure their consequences rather than to 
take an active part in them, the agents of the 
secondary states are, at the same time, interested 
and impartial spectators, attentive in observing 
facts, and free in the judgments they deduce from 
them. General Alava was a loyal Spaniard, much 
liked in England, and neither hostile nor mistrust- 
ful towards France. M. Van de Weyer was a 
clever interpreter of King Leopold, and his political 
notions on European affairs, discreet, and holding 
a good position in English society. M. Dedel 
represented with perfect frankness and propriety 
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the old republican aristocracy of Holland, ever able 
and respectable, though it has ceased to be power- 
ful in Europe. The Count de Pollon was a gen- 
tleman of highly cultivated mind, equally unassum- 
ing and liberal. During my embassy, I had frequent 
reason to congratulate myself on my relations with 
these tranquil diplomatists, whose intercourse, 
more than once, instructed without compromising 
me. 

I carefully informed my government of all that 
passed in this English centre of European policy. 
I supplied M. Thiers both in my official despatches 
and private letters with an exact account of my 
observations, interviews and attitude, of the state 
of feeling whether in the cabinet or the public, and 
of the fears as well as hopes that I entertained. 
As early as the 12th of March, fifteen days after 
my arrival in London, when relating to him my 
first conversation with Lord Palmerston, 1 wrote 
as follows : " I am now convinced that. Lord Pal- 
merston has no intention of doing or deciding any 
thing until the arrival of the Turkish plenipoten- 
tiary. We have therefore time before us. But I 
must even now observe to your Excellency that 
this advantage would become a danger, should we 
suffer ourselves to suppose that because he does 
nothing now, he will do nothing later, and that we 
shall be definitively released from taking a resolu- 
tion because we are not pressed to do so imme- 
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diately. The more I observe, the more I satisfy 
myself that the British cabinet considers the present 
circumstances as favourable for settling the affairs 
of the East, and wishes seriously to take advantage 
of them. It would much prefer to act in concert 
with us ; it is disposed to make concessions to 
establish that concert. Nevertheless, if on our 
part, we do not decide something positive, if we 
appear to desire only to adjourn and convert all 
difficulties into impossibilities, a moment may, I 
think, arrive, when by some sudden resolution, the 
British cabinet would act without us, and with 
others, rather than not act at all. Time may per- 
haps aid us much in leading this cabinet to the 
plan of conduct and arrangements which appear 
to us sound and practicable ; but unless we em- 
ploy time in advancing effectually towards that 
result, I confess, I should much fear that it might 
ultimately turn against us." 

Four days later, on the 16th of March, at the end 
of a long interview with Lord Paimerston who had 
announced to me the consent of Russia to the ad- 
mission of the Turkish plenipotentiary to the nego- 
tiations, and the expected arrival of that minister, 
I said to M. Thiers : " Here are two important facts, 
the origin of which is much anterior to my arrival 
in London, and which modify the state of the 
affair. It is possible that these facts may be im- 
peded or annulled by some new incident, and we 
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shall then find ourselves again in the situation of 
expectancy in which we recently stood. But should 
they verify themselves, as Lord N Palraerston tells 
me, it might happen that instead of prolonged ne- N 
gotiations we should find ourselves speedily con- . 
fronted with the solution and its difficulties. ,, And 
on the following day, the 17th of March, in a pri- 
vate letter, while recalling M. Thiers's full attention 
to my despatch of the 16th, I added: "It is 
possible that we might be able to return to the 
policy of waiting and of obstacles incessantly re- 
newed, at the end of which we think we see, in the 
East, the maintenance of the statu quo ; but it is 
also possible that events may hurry on, and that we 
may find ourselves soon compelled to form a deter- 
mination. Should this occur, we shall be reduced 
to the following alternative : — either to join England 
by acting with her in the question of Constantino- 
pie, and by obtaining from her, in the question of 
Syria, concessions for Mehemet Ali ; or, to retire 
from the matter altogether, leaving it to be settled 
between the four powers and to hold ourselves aloof 
while watching the course of events. I do not 
affirm that, in this case, the conclusion between 
the four powers is certain ; new difficulties may in- 
terpose ; I only say that this conclusion appears to 
me probable, and that, if we do not endeavour to 
bring about between us and England, on the ques- 
tion of Syria, an arrangement with which the Pacha 
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may be contented, we must expect the other issue, 
and hold ourselves prepared to meet it." 

It was not to M. Thiers alone that I imparted 
my prognostics and anxieties. General Baudrand 
wrote to me on the 30th of March. " The King 
asked me yesterday if I had heard from you : on 
my replying in the negative, he said, I see that M. 
Guizot is well received in London by men of all 
ranks in society, and that he is treated with great 
consideration there. I hope this will increase ; I 
observe only that in his last letters to the president 
of the council, M. Guizot seems too much impress- 
ed with the dispositions of England, which seem 
to him doubtful towards us. He is inclined to think 
that the English ministers will treat, in the affairs 
of Turkey, with the foreign powers without us. 
Be satisfied, my dear General, that the English 
will never, on such a subject, conclude any con- 
vention with the other powers unless France is a 
contracting party. 1 wish our ambassador was as 
thoroughly convinced of this as I am." I replied 
immediately to General Baudrand : w I would will- 
ingly feel the same assurance which the King has 
signified to you. I hope nothing will be done 
without us, and I labour to that end ; but this is 
only a hope, and the work is difficult. English 
policy sometimes engages itself lightly and very 
rashly in foreign affairs. In this matter, more- 
over, all the powers, except us, flatter the inclina- 
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nations of England, and appear ready to do what- 
ever she wishes. We alone, her close allies, say 
no. The 'others think only of pleasing ; we wish 
to be reasonable, at the risk of displeasing. It is 
not a position particularly agreeable or perfectly safe. 
We may succeed in it by skilful management and 
time ; but I think it would be wrong to be too 
confident in that result. We have ever to apprehend 
some sudden and interfering stroke." 

M. Thiers did not deceive himSelf as to the dan- 
gers of this position ; he wrote thus.on the 21st of 
March : •' If Lord Palmerston really wishes to take 
steps against the Pacha, in conjunction with three 
of the continental courts instead of four, if this . 
should be the case, — a little sooner or a little later 
the Briinnow propositions will be signed, under one 
form or another. This situation has been created 
neither by you nor by me. We can do nothing in 
the matter/' M. Thiers referred the mischief to 
the note of the 27th of July, 1839, in which 
the five powers detached the Sultan from any direct 
arrangement with the Pacha, by promising him 
their accord and common action. " At the com- 
mencement/' he wrote to me on the 16th of July 
" we might have held another course ; but after 
the note of the 27th of July, 1S39, the time had 
passed by. You can judge now whether I was 
right in saying to the ministers of the 12th of May, 
that that note was the greatest error they could 
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have committed. It was the rut in which the carriage 
was upset, and from whence we have never yet 
been able to extricate it." M. Thiers, I think, 
attributed to that note more importance than really 
belonged to it. Even if France had not joined in 
it, if the European step had been taken with the 
Porte in July, 1839, by four great powers in place 
of five, it would equally have prevented all direct 
arrangement between the Sultan and the Pacha, 
and .the concert established in July 1840, between 
the four other powers, without us, would only have 
commenced a year sooner. Be that as it may, M. 
Thiers undertook quietly to combat with the vices 
of the position he inherited, which he neither wish- 
ed to accept fully, nor expected to be able to repu- 
diate openly. In this hope, he gave me two leading 
points of instruction. The first, to gain time, to 
say that we had formed no absolute opinion or re- 
solution, to discuss the various lines of policy, to 
demonstrate the inconveniences of that which Lord 
Palmerston was anxious to see adopted, and thus 
to retard a final decision ; the second, to decline 
all common deliberation with the four powers, to 
hold no official relations whatever except with the 
English ministers, and thus to disengage the French 
government from the ties imposed on it by the note 
of the 27th of July, 1839. His object was to es- 
tablish that no direct arrangement whatever between 
the Porte and the Pacha should be secretly ne- 
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gotiated, and that France would not recede from 
the obligation she had contracted of European con- 
cert; but he hoped that with time, under the 
weight of the danger and embarrassments of the 
situation, in presence of the difficulties incessantly 
recurring of concert between the five courts, that 
the Sultan and the Pacha would at last agree be- 
tween themselves ; or rather, that from being tired 
of the question, the powers would accept and 
guarantee between the Porte and its vassal, the 
maintenance of the statu quo ; which, according to 
his opinion, was the best of the combinations. 

This policy had the serious defect of being more 
complicated and exacting, in reality, than it wished 
to appear. It advanced towards its end by slow 
and indirect paths ; and this end could it have 
been attained, would have proved a startling check 
for the four powers and especially for the English 
cabinet. The entire hope of M. Thiers founded 
itself on the double confidence that Mehemet Ali 
would energetically reject any combination that 
deprived him of Syria, and that all the means of 
coercion that could be attempted against him would 
prove vain. " We shall lose what we wish to 
save/' he wrote to me ; " we expose the Turkish 
Empire to dissolution by prolonged doubt, and 
the Egyptian Empire to aggression by imprudent 
provocations." The state of minds in Prance, in 
the Chambers as well as with the public, confirmed 
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this confidence of the French ministers in Mehemet 
Ali, for it made it a point of duty for them to 
sustain the Egyptian cause; the good fortune of 
the Pacha seemed to be a certain pledge of his 
power and energy ; he had impressed imaginations, 
he had won over interests and individuals. This 
was one of those sudden illusions which sometimes 
take possession of nations, and w T hich experience, 
the roughest experience alone can dissipate. 

I still participated in this illusion ; but I began 
to mistrust it, nevertheless, and to feel strongly the 
weak point of the policy I was charged to defend. 
I endeavoured to make my government partake in 
this impression by pointing out to it alternately the 
approaching peril of a solution adopted and im- 
posed, without us, by the concert of the other four 
powers ; and the important objection of our disposi- 
tion to leave the three continental powers aside 
in order to treat seriously with England alone. In 
my reply on the 16th of April to the dispatch of 
the 14th, in which M. Thiers gave me this instruc- 
tion, I said to him : " It would be more prejudicial 
than advantageous were 1 to make official use of 
the dispatch which your Excellency has just for- 
warded to me. I believe, that if I communicated 
it, even partially, and by reading, to Lord Palmer- 
ston, it would probably lead him to extreme reso- 
lutions, as containing, not a refusal to associate 
ourselves with the conferences, which he does not 
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require, but a refusal to continue negotiation in 
concert with the four powers through the simple 
medium of conversation, and with the sole object 
of agreeing upon some arrangement. Lord Pal- 
merston attaches much importance to this concert ; 
either because his self-love is engaged in it, or 
because he looks upon it as the only means of 
profiting by the disposition of Russia to abandon 
the exclusive protectorate of Constantinople, and to 
assume simply her place in the European protec- 
torate. The English cabinet, as I think, will 
desire nothing better than to see us treat this great 
affair specially in conjunction with it, and through 
its intervention. The position thus established is 
suitable to it, and we can, on our part, draw our 
advantage therefrom. But the cessation of all com- 
munication on the Eastern question with the three 
other continental powers, the official abandonment 
of all effort to bring about, between them and us, 
an effective co-operation, would embarrass and 
irritate, not only Austria and Prussia, who appear 
at this moment well disposed, but perhaps the 
English cabinet itself, and would alter the actual 
situation in the points at present favourable." 

Our position, in fact, was then in process of 
amendment. Many persons in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and amongst the English public, ap- 
peared to be more and more impressed with the 
value of our alliance, with the necessity of making 
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sacrifices to preserve it, and with the danger that 
auy arrangement concluded without us might prove 
ineffectual, and turn to the advantage of Russian 
influence. I was well acquainted with the internal 
disagreements in the cabinet, with the efforts of 
Lord Holland to assimilate the English policy to 
ours, with the increasing doubts of Lord Melbourne, 
with the rising uncertainty of Lord Lansdowne, 
and, perhaps, even of Lord John Russell. I knew 
that amongst the Radicals of the House of Com- 
mons, and the Whigs approaching nearest to 
Radicals, the idea of separation from France to 
unite with Russia, and of risking a war in the East, 
with all the concomitant expenses and hazards, to 
wrest Syria from Mehemet Ali, more and more 
displeased and disturbed many men of influence. 
But if I had been eager to interfere in this increas- 
ing sentiment, if I had given the least pretext for 
supposing that I wished to foment it, with the 
view of hastening its explosion, not only would it 
have been arrested, but, in all probability, would 
have given place to a reaction in a contrary direc- 
tion. I therefore thought it best to leave the 
movement to its natural course, and to make no 
effort to accelerate or take advantage of it too soon. 
I kept myself perfectly quiet ; I never courted con- 
versation on the subject : 1 sometimes avoided it 
when proposed, and the opportunities were not 
wanting. 
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On Monday, the 30th of March, I was at the 
Queen's ball. Lord Palmerston, passing with me 
iiito a saloon adjoining the gallery of Buckingham 
Palace, appeared clearly disposed to enter on Eas- 
tern matters. I thought it best still to hold off, 
and leave him engaged with the exclusively English 
view of the question which was fermenting around 
him. Some reports, however, reached me that he 
seemed to believe, or, at least, affected to say that 
there was no cause for uneasiness, that no necessity 
would arise for separating from France, that at the 
last moment, rather than remain alone, she would 
accept the proposed arrangements. He added, I 
was told, that provided Lord Melbourne, Lord 
John Russell, and himself, remained united, this 
result was secure. These reports assumed, by 
degrees, a greater consistency. It seemed to me 
evident, from that time, that Lord Palmerston was 
himself much prepossessed by the dispositions of 
minds, and the internal disagreements of the 
cabinet. If . I continued to elude rather than to 
seek conversation with him, he might attribute to 
me a formal intention of directing this little opposi- 
tion, and become imbued with suspicion and ill- 
humour. The time had therefore arrived for 
trving to draw Lord Palmerston into this move- 
ment so favourable to us, instead of appearing to 
exclude him from it, and the slight uneasiness he 
felt might, perhaps, turn to our profit, if after 
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allowing it to spring up, I interposed to dissipate 
it, by resuming the question with him, as if his 
opinion alone ought to decide it. Finally, it ap- 
peared to me that the moment had also come for 
signifying anew, in compliance with my instructions, 
the limit of our policy, and for not leaving to Lord 
Palmerston any hope of enticing us into his. I 
wrote to him, therefore, on the 1st of April, to say 
that 1 requested an interview, and on the same 
day, towards four o'cloek, I repaired to the Foreign 
Office, where he was waiting for me. 

We discoursed at first, and very amicably and 
confidentially, of the English cabinet, and in what 
consisted its real strength in. a situation incessantly 
menaced and in appearance so precarious. Lord 
Palmerston spoke much to me of Ireland, of its 
advancement in order and general prosperity, and 
of the absolute impossibility of governing that 
country on the old principle. "They are well 
convinced of this," he said, " even in England, more 
so than they like to admit. If Parliament were 
dissolved, we should have nothing to fear; we 
should gain something in the boroughs, and should 
lose nothing in the counties." I noted this de- 
claration which nothing had led to, but without 
attaching much importance to it. It was the ex- 
pression of a sentiment rather than the indication 
of a design. 

As the conversation languished ; " My lord," I 
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said, " I have desired to see you, not that I have 
anything new to communicate, nor that I wish to 
receive any answer to what I may say to you. On 
the contrary, I beg you beforehand to make no 
reply. But at the moment of the arrival of Nouri 
Effendi, and when the negotiation is about to re- 
commence, I am extremely anxious that you should 
know exactly what we think, the point to which we 
hold, and what we can and cannot accept. You 
have done me the honour to treat me with some 
confidence ; I should be much grieved if you could 
ever reproach me with having left you, for one mo- 
ment, in doubt as to the intentions of the King's 
government. To explain thoroughly, to say at the 
beginning what will be said in the end, is, in my 
opinion, the best proof of sincerity, and the surest 
pledge of a good understanding, which allies can 
reciprocate." 

Lord Palmerston assented warmly. He was 
evidently much pleased to find that I entered 
into discussion with him, and waited inquiringly 
for what 1 was about to say. I continued : 

" Well, my lord, we are convinced that the only 
good and effectual arrangement for the East, is a 
pacific one, equitable towards the two parties, and 
freely accepted by both. We are convinced, at 
the same time, that such an arrangement is possi- 
ble : and to go directly to the point, we think, that 
the Pacha, by obtaining, always under the title of 
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a vassal, the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt and 
Syria, would restore Candia to the Porte, with the 
Holy Cities and the district of Adana. This would 
be a reasonable transaction, and such as the Porte 
ought to accept. Observe well, my lord, that this 
is no proposition on my part, and that I do not 
ask your answer to it. I merely wish to say to you 
clearly what would appear judicious to us, and what 
we could trust. Beyond these limits, we see no- 
thing but impossibility and danger. Any attempt 
to force the Pacha to surrender Syria, we consider, 
in the first instance, ineffectual, and in the next, 
full of peril to the balance of power and the repose 
of Europe ; for it must produce two effects ; the 
first, to excite civil war in the East ; the second, to 
increase, in that quarter, the influence of Russia. 
We could not, therefore, consent to this ; and 
if, which God forbid, such an effort should be made, 
we should be compelled, after having loyally de- 
clared our opinion to our allies, to hold ourselves 
apart, and to decline, as far as we are concerned, 
any participation in the accompanying embarass- 
ments and dangers." 

Lord Palmerston listened to me with the iftmost 
attention, and in silence. I paused for a moment ; 
he said nothing, and I resumed ; " I repeat to you, 
my lord, that so far from seeking an answer, I 
request you to make none, and that you will once 
more reflect, and alone, on this most important 
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matter, on all the hazards it involves, and on the 
idea we have adopted. Whenever I have had the 
honour to speak with you on this subject, you have 
seemed to me justly anxious to restore to the Otto- 
man Empire some entirety, some strength, so as 
to place it in a condition to act of itself, and by 
its own weight, as a barrier against Russia. It is 
in this view that you have appeared so impressed 
with the importance of replacing the Holy Cities 
in the hands of the Sultan, the only symbol of the 
religious tie in an empire where that tie is almost 
the only one that still subsists. What you have 
said to me on this subject struck me very forcibly, 
and we think, in fact, that the Holy Cities ought 
to be restored to the Sultan. But this restoration, 
my lord, means nothing, if it is only a restoration 
in appearance. At the same time that you remit 
to the Sultan the symbol of the religious unity of 
Mohammedanism, you must re-establish that unity 
itself. You must conduce all Mussulmen to re- 
combine and act in concert. Now, if you attempt 
to take Syria from the Pacha, yon will do precisely 
the contrary; you will profoundly separate the 
Mussulmen; you will establish civil war amongst 
them. At the very moment when you restore, 
in appearance, religious unity to the Turkish 
Empire, you will, in reality, destroy it. You will 
give to the Sultan the keys of a tomb, while you 
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deprive him of the arms of his most powerful 
vassal/' 

" Such a vassal as the Pacha !" exclaimed Lord 
Palmers ton. 

" Yes, my lord, a very ambitious vassal, without 
doubt, and who requires to be restrained; but 
who has also, on occasions, known how to restrain 
himself, and to lend his sovereign effectual aid. 
With what troops and treasures did the Sultan 
contend against the Greek insurrection? With 
the troops and treasures of the Pacha. It was the 
Pacha who then supported the Mussulman interest, 
and he supported it loyally and energetically. And 
if the Porte lost Greece, it was you, my lord, and 
us, and Europe, that occasioned that loss, when 
the Pacha was struggling to prevent it. What 
Mehemet Ali did then he would do again, if he 
were satisfied with his position and relations with 
the Sultan. Let an arrangement be settled now 
which would satisfy his just hopes, while imposing 
on him, towards the Porte, reasonable duties, and 
he will fulfil those duties when the time requires. 
He has already proved that he knew how to do 
so. The Ottoman Empire will thus recover, in 
him, an effective ally, and you will truly restore 
to that empire, according to the limits and con- 
ditions at present practicable, the unity you so 
justly desire it should possess." 

Lord Palmerston continued to dispute these 
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ideas, which, nevertheless made some impression 
on him. He enumerated all the distinctions which 
could be pointed out between the position of Me- 
hemet Ali at the time of the Greek insurrection 
and in 1840. He insisted on the importance of 
Syria to the Ottoman Empire, not only on account 
of the resources which that empire could draw 
from thence, but because, in the hands of the 
Pacha, it intersected the territories of the Sultan, 
and left him only precarious and difficult com- 
munications with his Eastern provinces. He re- 
peated his usual . arguments on the necessity of 
raising up the Porte, and of not giving sanction 
to the pretentions of an ambitious vassal. " Is it 
then impossible," he asked, "to convince France 
that therein also lies her true and important 
interest ?" " France believes this, my lord," I 
replied, " and it is not necessary to convince her 
of it. But she does not admit the same idea with 
you as to facts in the East, and the means of 
attaining our common end. Therein lies our 
disagreement, and we sincerely wish it were ended, 
for, in fact, I cannot repeat too often, there is none 
between us, on the Eastern question, except in 
secondary matters. The real, leading interest is 
the same, as you observe, both for you and for 
us." 

Having reached this point, so far from seeking 
to prolong the conversation, I suffered it to die 

G 
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away. Lord Palmerston, on his part, had been 
feeble and uncertain ; while still maintaining his 
policy, he appeared to be a little embarrassed and 
somewhat shaken in his convictions. He neither 
agreed with the ideas I expressed, nor rejected 
them altogether. He seemed pleased with the 
friendly confidence of my language, perhaps, also, 
with the frankness of my declarations, and without 
yielding anything, hesitated to meet them by re- 
plies equally explicit. I had no wish to entangle 
hirn in a political argument, and left him, as I 
thought, sufficiently impressed by our interview. 
He had said nothing w r hich authorized me to 
suppose that his intentions were changed, or ready 
to be changed; but since we had debated on the 
subject, this was the first time that the possibility 
of an arrangement, giving to Mehemet Ali the 
hereditary sovereignty over Syria as well as Egypt, 
and restoring to the Porte only the island of 
Candia, the district of Adana, and the Holy Cities 
have been named to him without offending his 
self-love, and extracting from him a peremptory 
rejection. 

I immediately reported this interview to M. 
Thiers, but while endeavouring to show him that 
it opened favourable chances, I considered them 
so uncertain, that I hastened to add : " I beg your 
Excellency not to give my words a more extended 
bearing than I attach to them myself. I hold 
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their scope exactly in balance with all the o ^illa- 
tions, good or bad, of a difficult and complicated 
position, where the danger is always eminent, and 
in which, up to this date, we have rather succeeded 
in shaking our adversaries on their own groqnd, 
than in drawing them over to ours." 

On the evening of the 7th of April, I found, 
when I reached home, a note from the Turkish 
plenipotentiary, Nouri Effendi, dated the same day, 
and requesting the renewal of the negotiation. 
Nouri Effendi was ambassador in ordinary from 
the Porte to Paris, and had come to London on 
a special and temporary mission. "If he is in- 
structed to settle the question," said M. Thiers 
to me in announcing his departure, " we have time 
to reflect, and shall not be forestalled by an unex- 
pected and sudden result. I must apprize you that 
he told me he had neither powers nor instructions. 
He requested a most particular introduction to 
you, desiring, as he said, to be governed by your 
advice. I received all that with demonstrative 
politeness, but without placing much reliance on 
it. Meanwhile, Nouri Effendi having to return 
to Paris, wishes to be on friendly terms with us. 
It is possible that he may desire our favour rather 
than that of England. You may possibly therefore, 
draw some advantage from this circumstance." 
The note of Nouri Effendi scarcely accorded with 
this expectation. Evidently drawn up by a Eu- 

u 2 
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ropean, and probably more or less directly in 
concert with Lord Palmerston, its principal object 
was to represent France as closely allied with the 
four other powers ; and the hereditary sovereignty 
of Egypt as the only concession the Porte was 
disposed to make to Mehemet Ali. Nouri Effendi 
declared himself, " furnished with the necessary 
authority to conclude and sign, with the representa- 
tives of the five courts, a convention, the object 
of which would be to assist the Sultan in carrying 
out the proposed arrangement ;" and this demand 
the Turkish plenipotentiary referred to the note 
of the 27th of July, 1839, as to the source and 
rule of the negotiation. 

I replied without delay to Nouri Effendi, by 
a simple acknowledgment, telling him that I should 
hasten to lay his note before my own government. 
Two days after, I had occasion to see Lord Pal- 
merston on other matters : " Well," he said as I 
was leaving him, " we have ali received a note 
from Nouri Effendi/' "Yes, my lord, I trans- 
mitted mine immediately to my government/' 
"It seemed to me very well drawn up, at all 
events, it is a point of departure/' I made no 
answer. Two days later, on the 12th of April, 
I heard at Holland House that the four plenipo- 
tentiaries of England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
had, not officially, but in fact, concerted their 
answers, that they were nearly identical, that they 
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did not confine themselves to a simple acknow- 
ledgment of reception, and that they regretted 
that mine was not similar to theirs, and had been 
dispatched first. , On the following morning, I 
received this note from Lord Palmerston : " My 
dear ambassador, I enclose you a copy of the 
answer I have given to the note of Nouri Effendi. 
Do you not reply nearly to the same effect?" The 
English answer did not expressly limit, as did 
the Turkish note, the concessions of the Porte 
to Mehemet Ali to the hereditary sovereignty of 
Egypt ; but it equally referred to the original and 
common engagements of the five powers, declaring 
that, " the British government was ready to concert 
with Nouri Effendi, and in accordance with the 
representatives of Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia, the best means of realizing the amicable 
intentions which the plenipotentiaries of the five 
powers had manifested, in the names of their 
respective courts, with respect to the Porte, in 
the collective note of the 27th of July, 1839." 

I had, by my reserve, well anticipated the 
intentions, and seconded the position of the King's 
government. M. Thiers in his reply to me, severely 
criticised the note of Nouri Effendi. His first 
impression was not to treat as serious a document, 
which, without alluding to incidents that had oc- 
curred in the negotiation since the 27th of July, 
1839, confined itself to a simple and pure repetition 
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of an argument so often and so successfully re- 
pulsed, "As it would be superfluous/' he said, 
"to prolong indefinitely such a debate, we shall 
not reply to the note in question." He soon per- 
ceived that total silence would lead to an incon- 
venient rupture, and was not necessary to assure 
the independence of our policy. I was therefore 
authorized to reply, on the 28th of April, to Nouri 
Effendi, by a note which without any reference 
to that of the 27th of July 1839, without any 
collective engagement, confined itself to declaring 
that "conformably with the instructions I had 
received from the King's government, I was ready 
to investigate, with the representatives of the courts 
of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, the 
best means of completing an arrangement in the 
East, which should terminate a state of things as 
contrary to the common wish of the five powers 
as to the interests of the Ottoman Porte/' 

Neither the demand nor the answers had as yet 
produced any advance in the negotiation ; but 
movement towards it had commenced. As soon 
as it was known that Nouri Effendi had arrived 
in London, and before the transmission of his note, 
the Baron de Bulow called to see me: "All we 
desire," he said, "is, that France should not 
separate from the other powers in this matter; 
this is nearly the only instruction I have received 
from my sovereign. Can we not find some middle 
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course which may preserve to all parties their old 
engagements and personal situations, and form the 
basis of a pacific settlement between the Sultan 
and the Pacha? We must look for varied com- 
binations, for some trifling concessions on all sides, 
some modifications in the form or quality of the 
Pacha's dominion ; in a word, a ground somewhat 
new on which we may unite." 

The same idea had sprung up in the conversation 
of some members of the diplomatic body, uncon- 
nected with the affair, but who occasionally spoke 
with me on the subject. I had neither accepted 
nor rejected it. I confined myself to saying, 
as I had said to Lords Palraerston and Melbourne, 
that the King's government had formed no con- 
clusive resolution or personal system as to the 
distribution of territories and form of domination 
in the East, and that its only fixed principle was 
the maintenance of peace by a treaty acceptable 
to both parties. After the note of Nouri Effendi, 
insinuations became more precise and urgent. 
Baron de Bulow came to me again : " It is not 
for me," he said, " to propose or even to indicate 
anything directly; my government is, of all, the 
least interested in the question, but it desires 
most anxiously that it should be settled by concert 
between the five powers. There are existing em- 
barrassments ; what is decided on, must refer to 
the common note of the 27th of July 1839, and 
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must, in a certain measure, satisfy its promises. 
The dignity and position of all parties must be 
considered, so that each may accept the transaction 
without falsifying itself. Why, for example, could 
not Mehemet Ali receive the hereditary sovereignty 
of Egypt, and the government of Syria for life? 
Here is a possible arrangement. Perhaps there 
may be others. I repeat that it does not belong 
to me to propose them ; but they ought to be 
sought for, and we shall finally discover one." 

I listened attentively, and replied in general and 
insignificant terms. M. de Biilow continued : 
" Why even the hereditary rule over Syria accorded 
to Mehemet Ali, while at the same time Arabia and 
the district of Adana were restored to the Porte — 
even this would not be impossible, if we were sure 
that in case of the Pacha's refusal, you would effec- 
tually join us to coerce him, and that we should 
not again find ourselves where we are at present. 
The fear of falling back into that position, even 
after having yielded, is perhaps the cause which 
most embarrasses and restrains Lord Palmerston. 
The Emperor of Russia repeats incessantly that he 
attaches no great importance to any particular dis- 
tribution of territory between the Sultan and the 
Pacha, and that he is ready to accept that which 
suits the other powers ; but when once determined 
on the decision ought to be effective, and that he 
is not willing to participate in the absurdity of all 
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Europe powerless against the Pacha. And even 
Austria, although not at all disposed to coercive 
measures, would, nevertheless, when assenting to 
an agreement, desire and declare that it should be 
thoroughly carried out. Do not deceive yourself 
on this point. If we were sure that, when the de- 
cision was once formed, the five powers would cor- 
dially unite to press so on the Pacha as to make 
him accept it, it is probable, as regards the condi- 
tions of the transaction itself, that we should be 
more yielding." 

The next day but one, the 15th of April, the 
Austrian plenipotentiary himself, the Baron de 
Neumann, paid me a visit. I was not within. 
He returned in two hours, and confirmed all 
that Baron de Billow had already told me of his 
dispositions. He even went farther. He ex- 
pressed an anxious desire that positive instruc- 
tions might reach me, and that the other plenipo* 
tentiaries might clearly ascertain what arrangement 
would definitively receive the approbation of the 
King's government. I was going to speak, M. de 
Neumann continued : " We consider it indispens- 
able," he said, " that the Sultan should not remain 
in the state of humiliation and impotence to which 
he is reduced ; that he should recover a certain 
extent of territory, that he should obtain pledges 
against any fresh designs of ambition which the 
Pacha may form ; that the Holy Cities, for instance, 
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should be restored to his rule, that Candia should 
be given up to him, that the restitution of the dis- 
trict of Adana should replace him in possession of 
the defiles of the Taurus." I continued to listen ; 
M. de Neumann paused there : " For our part," I 
then replied, " we have no objection to this arrange- 
ment. We consider it reasonable, and think if 
the proposition were made, the Pacha ought to 
accept it." "But the proposition might come 
from the Porte itself," resumed M. de Neumann ; 
" it is with the Porte that we have treated and are 
now treating ; it is to the Porte that we addressed 
conjointly the note of the 27th of July, 1839 ; we 
acknowledge only the Porte, we stand behind it. 
If the Sultan were to propose to the Pacha the 
arrangement of which we are speaking, while 
granting to him the right of inheritance in Egypt, 
and leaving Syria as he possesses it to-day, the five 
powers would have nothing to do, beyond declaring 
that they approve this transaction and will support 
it in concert." " I am quite ignorant, Baron," I 
replied, " whether the Pacha would content himself 
with retaining Syria as he now holds it, and not 
persist in demanding hereditary rule there as well 
as in Egypt. The King's government, on its own 
account, attaches little importance to the distribu- 
tion of territory between the two parties ; but it 
earnestly desires that the transaction should be ac- 
ceptable to both, and permanently pacific. Now, 
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nothing authorizes us to believe that the Pacha 
would be disposed to give way on the heirship of 
Syria." 

M. de Neumann neither admitted nor disputed 
anything on this point ; his silence, however, 
seemed to imply that even the last concession was 
not, in his eyes, impossible on the part of the 
Porte, if in other respects, the settlement of which 
we were speaking should be approved of and effec- 
tively supported by the five powers. He resumed: 
"My government is as anxious as yours for the 
maintenance of peace in the East ; it is very little 
disposed to employ means of compulsion ; it well 
knows, with you, the accompanying dangers and 
difficulties. What we consider important is, that 
there should be a really effective settlement, and 
this cannot take place unless we all fall into the 
same view. The Emperor, my master, and the 
King of Prussia, equally desire this. Do you then 
propose such an arrangement as you consider suit- 
able ; it may assume various forms ; we shall be 
strongly disposed to adopt it, and Lord Palmerston 
himself may be brought round to the same point. 
Be assured that the question approaches maturity 
and that the moment is at hand for a definitive 
understanding." 

Shortly after making these overtures to me, the 
two German plenipotentiaries, accompanied by the 
Russian minister, went to pass some days at Strat- 
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fieldsaye, to consult with the Duke of Wellington, 
whose opinion always had much weight with the 
courts of Vienna, St. Petersburgh, and Berlin. I 
had been told that the Duke was vehemently op- 
posed to the Pacha of Egypt, and favourable to the 
employment of coercive measured. He was not 
so. His opinions were on the contrary, moderate. 
He told the continental negotiators that in the im- 
pending arrangement, the territorial limits signified 
little ; the important point was that the five powers 
should agree, that the slightest disunion amongst 
them would be a more serious evil than the con- 
cession of any specified district, and that this above 
all was what should be avoided. On their return 
from Stratfieldsaye, M.M. de Neumann and de 
Biilow conveyed td me convictions similar to those 
they had before expressed. 

In these interviews with the two plenipoten- 
tiaries, nothing indicated whether they had already 
spoken with Lord Palmerston on the concession, 
the possibility of which they implied, and whether 
they had found him disposed to entertain them. 
When reporting their overtures to Paris, I de- 
manded precise instructions as to the answer I was 
to return. The French cabinet saw nothing in 
these overtures beyond a symptom of the em- 
barrassment and hesitation of the continental 
powers who had recently wished to impose such 
hard conditions on the Pacha of Egypt. The per- 
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petual tergiversations by which the policy of Vienna 
had been signalized for a year, did not, as was 
written to me, permit much credit to be attached 
to such an incomplete return to more reasonable 
ideas ; and the only principle to which Austria had 
remained faithful in this great question, was evi- 
dently an absolute desire not to side with us against 
the other cabinets, even though our interests should 
be identical with her own. Besides which, the 
news from Constantinople gave reason to believe 
that the hopes which the Porte had founded on the 
negotiations in London were beginning to disap- 
pear. It had almost ceased to reckon on an ap- 
proaching agreement between the powers to force 
Mehemet Ali to forego his pretensiohs ; and as the 
exhausted resources of the Ottoman Empire did not 
permit it to accept an undefined statu quo, the 
ideas of conciliation and the chances of a direct 
arrangement between the Sultan and the Pacha re- 
gained strength by degrees. I was therefore in- 
structed to give no encouragement to the attempts 
of Russia and Austria. 

But overtures at the same time more limited and 
more pressing speedily reached me. On the 5th 
of May, I received a second visit from Baron de 
Neumann ; he came, he said, not to bring me, on 
the affairs of the East, a proposition from the Aus- 
trian cabinet, but to announce what, according to 
the ideas of that cabinet, and the instructions he 
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had just received, were the bases in which we 
might agree, and in favour of which he even was 
readv to use his utmost influence with Lord Pal- 
merston, in the hope of inducing him to accept 
them. These bases were a partition of Syria be- 
tween the Sultan and the Pacha, a partition by 
which the Pacha would retain all the territory com- 
prised within the south and west of a line begin- 
ning at Beyrout and extending to the northern 
point of the lake of Tiberias ; that is to say, the 
greatest portion of the pachalic of St. Jean d'Acre, 
including the fortress of that name, and stretching 
almost to the frontiers of the pachalics of Tripoli 
and Damascus. 

This was a considerable addition to the conces- 
sion which, on the 30th of October, 1839, Lord 
Palmerston had for a moment proposed to General 
Sebastiani, for that did not comprise the northern 
section of the pachalic of St. Jean d' Acre, nor the 
fortress itself; and on our hesitating to accept 
which, Lord Palmerston hastened to retract his 
offer, evidently a less extended one than that which 
Baron de Neumann now communicated to me. 

Without making any observation, in reply to the 
Austrian plenipotentiary, I asked him whether 
these territories were to be conceded to the Pacha 
with hereditary succession. He answered that he 
could not speak with certainty ; Lord Palmerston 
still raised, on that point, a serious difficulty. He 
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believed, however that it would ultimately be yield- 
ed, in regard to the portion of Syria as well as 
Egypt. He added, that on the preceding evening 
he had made the same overture to Lord Palmer^on 
who desired him to converse with me, saying that 
he should also do so himself. Baron de Neumann 
ended by saying that if Mehemet Ali rejected this 
proposal, Austria without furnishing troops, was 
disposed to unite her flag to that of England and 
Russia in the employment of means of maritime 
constraint, and that Lord Palmerston appeared to 
him quite determined to push matters to that end, 
even though the execution should be left to Eng- 
land alone. 

I saw Lord Palmerston two days later, and he 
spoke first on the overture which Baron de 
Neumann had made to me, with positive acquies- 
cence. The surrender of the fortress of St. Jean 
d'Acre to Mehemet Ali he evidently considered a 
painful sacrifice ; for which he consoled himself by 
telling me what I knew already, that to effect this 
arrangement, and in case of the Pacha's refusal, 
Austria agreed to participate in coercive measures, 
by joining her flag to those of England and Russia. 
He then detailed his plan of compulsion, which 
consisted in a triple blockade of Alexandria, the 
coasts of Syria, and the Red Sea. He seemed 
satisfied that such a blockade, obstinately prolong- 
ed, if requisite, would force the Pacha to submit, 
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without any necessity of a campaign by land, or of 
employing Russian troops. He was, he said, 
quite determined to follow up this plan rigorously 
if the new bases of arrangement were not accepted. 
I made some observations without entering into 
argument. At the point which the matter had 
now reached, discussion was more likely to excite 
obstinacy than to smooth difficulties. The mo- 
ment, besides, was unfavourable. I saw that Lord 
Palmerston was, at the same time, extremely 
annoyed by the surrender of St. Jean d'Acre, and 
very confident of success, through the adhesion of 
Austria to the adoption of violent measures. I 
confined myself to persevering in the system I had 
previously advocated, saying that I had already trans- 
mitted these overtures to the King's government, 
that I waited its answer, and that under all circum- 
stances, it would require time to consider whether 
the success of such an arrangement could be 
brought about by pacific measures, the only course 
of proceeding it considered practicable and ef- 
fectual. 

Time was not wanting to the King's government 
for debate as to the resolution to be taken. The 
Porte had merely dispatched Nouri Effendi from 
Paris to London to obtain official record of the ad- 
mission of its plenipotentiary to the treaty ; it was 
anxious to be represented by an abler agent, who, 
coming direct from Constantinople, would be better 
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informed as to the state of affairs in the East, and 
more capable of enlightening the Western diploma- 
tists as to the chances of success in their various 
combinations. The speedy arrival was announced 
of Chekib Effendi, one of the most intelligent con- 
fidents of Redschid Pacha. The Eastern Question 
was thus suspended for a time, and other affairs, 
much less weighty, but still of considerable mo- 
mentary interest, became, for several weeks, the 
principal objects of attention and negotiation be- N 
tween Paris and London. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VARIOUS NEGOTIATIONS. 

Quarrel between England and the kingdom of Naples on the 
Question of the Sicilian Sulphurs. — Its origin and causes. — 
Legitimacy of the demands of the English Cabinet, and vio- 
lence of its Acts. — Overtures made by me to Lord Palmer- 
ston for the Mediation of France. — He accepts them. — In- 
structions from M. Thiers on this subject. — The Negotiation 
continues. — Oscillations of the King of Naples, Ferdinand 
II. — He decides to accept the Mediation of France. — Doubts 
of Lord Palmerston. — Favourable issue of the Negotiation, 
and definite arrangement. — M. Thiers instructs me to ask the 
restitution to France of the remains of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, interred at St. Helena. — My opinion on this subject. — 
Note addressed by me on the 10th of May to Lord Palmer- 
ston. — The English Government accedes to the request. — 
Measures for executing it in Paris and London. — Choice of 
Commissioners dispatched to St. Helena — My intervention 
in support of the Company entrusted with the construction 
of the Railroad between Paris and Rouen. — Attempt to 
assassinate Queen Yictoria. — Step taken by the Diplomatic 
Body in London. — My Dinner in the City, at the Mansion 
House. — Annual Dinner of the Royal Academy. — My 
Speech, and the reception I met with. 

Some weeks after my arrival in London, a report 
gained ground that war was about to be declared 
between England and the kingdom of Naples. 
Nothing was known as to the cause of this war, or 
how far it was probable. People talked of the 
sulphur products of Sicily, of the obstacles opposed 
by the King of Naples to their free exportation, 
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and of the damage thereby done to the commerce 
of England ; but no visible act, no public declar- 
ation of the British cabinet gave reason to believe 
that hostilities could arise from that cause ; and 
the military preparations ostentatiously ordered at 
Naples seemed quite out of proportion to the 
question and the danger. All the coasts of the 
kingdom were placed in a state of defence ; a camp 
was formed near Reggio; a general levy of the 
reserve was decreed ; from ten to twelve thousand 
men received orders to embark for Sicily; King 
Ferdinand himself was said to be on the point of 
assuming personally the defence of that island. 
The cause of these alarms was not explained. The 
best informed English journals sought for other 
pretexts than the sulphur question. According to 
the Morning Chronicle, supposed at that time to 
be Lord Palmerston's organ, the Neapolitan mea- 
sures were to be attributed to the probability of a 
rapture with the Bey of Tunis, rather than to the 
fear of any attack on the part of England. The 
uncertainty was so great in London, that I sought 
information in Paris. " I inquire here of every- 
body," I wrote, " as to this quarrel ; no one 
replies ; no one seems to know anything about it, 
not even the ministers ; and they have really the 
air of not answering because they cannot tell. But it 
seems more than quite enough for this country, and 
at this time, to have two wars on hand, one in 
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China for pills, and another at Naples for matches." 
I received a letter, dated March the 29th 1840, 
from M. d'Haussonville, then charge d'affaires for 
France at Naples, which gave me more complete 
and precise notions on the question and position. 
Until 1838, commerce in Sicilian sulphur had 
been perfectly unrestricted ; many French and 
English merchants were engaged in it ; several 
English speculators had even bought or taken on 
lease some of the Sicilian mines (solfatare) and had 
become working proprietors or farmers as well as 
traders. The manufacture of artificial alkali, at 
first in France and subsequently in England, had 
given to this branch of traffic a rapid development. 
In France alone, the importation of Sicilian sulphur 
. had risen from 536,628 kilograms in 1815, to 
18,578,710 kilograms in 1838. Important interests 
had thence been formed, more extensive even in 
England than in France. At the same time abuses 
crept in, particularly in the management of the 
mines. Complaints arose on the part of the small 
proprietors in the interior of the island No impost 
had until then been attached to the working of the 
commodity. King Ferdinand believed that he 
could at once pacify murmurs, reform abuses, and 
secure a considerable revenue to the Neapolitan 
treasury by granting to a French company at Mar- 
seilles, on certain conditions and by means of 
an annual rent of 400,000 ducats, the monopoly, 
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a little disguised but real in fact, of the trade in 
Sicilian sulphur. This contract, ratified on the 
9th of July 1838, and which derogated from the 
most elementary maxims of political and commer- 
cial economy, became speedily in England, and to 
a small extent in France, the subject of the most 
animated remonstrances. Two English charges 
d'affaires, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. MacGregor, at 
different intervals demanded the abolition of the 
monopoly. After much debate and hesitation, 
the King of Naples promised it for the 1st of 
January, 1840. The Prince of Cassaro, his minister 
for foreign affairs, pledged his word to that effect. 
In compliance with Lord Palmerston's orders, 
and by a note more founded on right than con- 
siderate in terms, Mr. Kennedy demanded fulfil- 
ment of the promise he had received ; namely, the 
annulling of the contract entered into with the Taix 
company, and the abolition of the monopoly. The 
promise was renewed, but still continued unper- 
formed. At the commencement of March, Mr. 
Temple, English minister at Naples, and brother 
to Lord Palmerston, returned to his post after along 
absence, and once more demanded in a peremptory 
note, the abolition of the monopoly and an indem- 
nity for the English merchants who had suffered 
by it. King Ferdinand, more moved by the offence 
he had received than by the promise he had made, 
declared that he would not yield to the English 
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exactions, and commanded the Prince of Cassaro 
to notify to Mr. Temple his positive refusal. The 
Prince of Cassaro, a man of sense and honour, 
resigned his post and left Naples for Rome, half 
exiled. Mr. Temple, in virtue of instructions from 
Lord Palmerston, immediately transmitted to 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, who commanded the 
English naval forces in the Mediterranean, orders 
to dispatch to the Neapolitan and Sicilian waters 
ships of war, with directions to seize all the Nea- 
politan vessels they encountered, and to send them 
to Malta, where they would be detained until the 
promises of the King of Naples were fulfilled, and 
the demands of England satisfied. During the 
first fortnight of April, these reprisals were in full 
exercise, and the King of Naples in apprehension 
of even more serious attacks, was making the mili- 
tary preparations I have alluded to. 

Finding myself on the 5th of April at the Foreign 
Office, I asked Lord Palmerston for some details 
with respect to this strange quarrel on which the 
papers were beginning to enlarge, and of which, 
amongst the best informed classes, no one seemed 
to have the slightest knowledge. Lord Palmerston 
then gave me a full recital of the facts I have 
briefly stated, and arriving at the last phase of the 
affair ; " When I saw/' he said, " that the King of 
Naples instead of complying with what we required 
and he had already promised, was adopting defen- 
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sive measures, I sent a courier to my brother, 
bearing a note to be communicated to the Nea- 
politan government ; and if, within fifteen days 
that government does not return a satisfactory 
answer, my brother will instantly dispatch orders 
to Admiral Stopford, in compliance with which 
the Admiral will adopt reprisals, such as I hope may 
prove efficacious/' And as I appeared not to compre- 
hend exactly what these reprisals might be, " the 
Admiral is to seize some Neapolitan vessels," 
added Lord Palmerston, " and after that we shall 
see." 

The demands of the British cabinet were well 
founded; English interests had been seriously 
wounded and Neapolitan promises strangely for- 
gotten. But there is no cause so good that it 
cannot be damaged by weak arguments and wrong 
proceedings, both in reality and appearance. In- 
stead of solely founding their demands on the 
losses their countrymen had sustained, and on the 
promises their government had received, the En- 
glish agents pretended that the monopoly of sulphur 
was a flagrant violation of the treaty of commerce 
concluded on the 26th of September, 1816, between 
England and Naples, and they supported their pre- 
tensions with a tone of arrogance which rendered 
concessions on the part of the King of Naples more 
bitter and difficult. In principle, the argument 
drawn from the treaty of the 26th of September, 
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1816, was worth nothing ; and the English legal au- 
thorities, Sir Frederick Pollock and Dr. Phillimore, 
who were consulted by the crown, admitted this with 
honourable loyalty. They declared, on the one 
hand, that according to the general maxims of the 
law of nations, a sovereign had full right to adopt, 
in his own states, measures similar to those of the 
monopoly in question, unless by stipulations con- 
cluded with other sovereigns he had expressly 
renounced that right : on the other, that the treaty 
of the 26th of September, 1816, contained no such 
stipulation, and was not thus violated by the 
monopoly granted at Naples in 1838. In fact, 
the haughty harshness of the English agents in 
their conversations and notes had been equally 
offensive: "We must bring matters to an end 
with this petty monarch," they said; and the 
measures adopted by the cabinet in unison with 
this language, although natural, and probably the 
only ones likely to prove efficacious, were so unex- 
pected that they were generally considered as 
extreme, and it was thought that the King of 
Naples, though he might be to blame, was also 
justified in defending, as he did, his sovereignty and 
dignity. It was said in all quarters that there was 
little true pride in being so coercive with the weak, 
and that if the English cabinet had had this 
difference with France or the United States of 
America, it would have acted with more for- 
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bearance. Lord Palixierston himself enter- 
tained this feeling of the position, and felt 
somewhat embarrassed by it. Having occasion to 
visit him on the 10th of April, I spoke to him of 
the internal state of the kingdom of Naples, and of 
the consequences which the recent measures of 
the cabinet might entail; consequences, beyond 
doubt, quite different from and much more serious 
than those he desired. Lord Palmerston recapitu- 
lated the whole matter, with a marked desire of 
proving to me that he was not to blame in any 
respect, that he could not have acted otherwise, 
that the King of Naples notwithstanding his re- 
peated promises had no intention of abolishing the 
sulphur monopoly ; and that, on their side, the 
British government could neither leave such im- 
portant English interests unprotected, nor suffer 
pledged promises to remain unfulfilled. It was 
evident to me that Lord Palmerston, despite his 
perseverance in his resolutions, was uneasy on the 
entire affair, on the sensation it had caused in 
Europe, on the agitation it might excite in Italy ; 
and that he had no wish to be compelled to push 
matters to extremity. I urged the dangers of the 
situation, the state of minds in Sicily, the personal 
irritation of the King of Naples, the complications 
so easily stirred up in Europe ; I reminded him 
that on the sulphur question and its origin, the 
French government maintained interests analogous 
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to those of 1 the English cabinet, and had acted in 
concert with it. " I know that/' replied Lord 
Palinerston, "we also desire to act always with 
you. Can you help us in settling this affair, and 
how ?" " My lord," I answered, " the word media- 
tion is perhaps too strong for the occasion, and I 
have no positive instructions on this subject ; but 
I am confident that the King's government would 
willingly employ its good offices in putting an end 
to a dispute which might lead to such untoward 
results/' "Well, then, let your government in 
this sense use its good offices, its influence, and in- 
tervention ; we shall accept them with much pleasure. 
What is done is done. Help us in obtaining jus- 
tice. Meanwhile we shall take no farther step ; 
we shall issue no fresh orders. We ask nothing 
better than to wind up the business amicably, and 
to owe the obligation to you." 

I immediately reported this interview to M. 
Thiers : " I have made," I said to him, " no distinct 
proposition, nor entered into any engagement in 
the name of the King's government ; but when Lord 
Palmerston appeared desirous of accepting the in- 
tervention of France, it appeared to me proper and 
profitable on our part to respond with equal readi- 
ness. The King's government may perhaps find, in 
this character, if not of official mediator, at least 
of anxious intermediary, the means of arranging 
a difference fraught with danger. Under any view, 
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it suits us, as I think, more than ever to show Eng- 
land united to us, acting in concert, and seeking in 
her own embarrassments our friendly intercession. 
I have, therefore, without hesitation, seized the prof- 
fered opportunity. The King's government will 
give to these overtures the consequence and turn it 
may judge convenient. I merely request your Ex- 
cellency to direct the attention of the King and his 
council promptly to this incident, for Lord Pal- 
merston having himself told me that he would sus- 
pend all fresh action, it is necessary that I should 
speedily acquaint him with the opinion and inten- 
tion of the King's government." 

The answer of the French cabinet was trans- 
mitted without delay. M. Thiers replied on the 
12th of April: " Say to Lord Palmerston that de- 
siring to give England a proof of our good will, we 
offer to interfere, as follows, in the Neapolitan ques- 
tion. We are ready to act either as mediators 
or negotiators, as he may prefer to call us ; but 
Prince Castelcicala who leaves Paris for London 
within three days, must be informed that the care 
of treating with relation to the pending. difficulty 
is entrusted exclusively to France. If, in fact, 
there should be, on this question, simultaneous 
negotiation in Naples, Paris, and London, our part 
would be utterly ridiculous ; the arbitration could 
lead to nothing but confusion. France alone must 
be empowered to treat. That point settled, we 
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shall signify to the King of Naples that England 
h^s committed the arrangement of this affair to us 
and we shall invite the same on his part. To in- 
duce him to accept our intervention, we require to 
be furnished with authority to suspend hostilities 
against the Neapolitan flag. Fortified with this 
power by Lord Palmerston, we shall oblige the 
King of Naples to receive us as arbitrators. Lord 
Palmerston must be assured that we shall decide 
for the abolition of the monopoly. With res- 
pect to indemnity for the English merchants, if our 
opinion should not suit Lord Palmerston, he would 
be left at liberty to decline our final decision. In 
that case reprisals would recommence, and each of 
the two contending parties would be left to itself and 
its own strength. This is evidently a mediation, 
but it rests with the English cabinet to select the 
name it may prefer/* 

The English cabinet accepted, without hesitation, 
the fact and its true name. I communicated to 
Lord Palmerston on the 14th of April the proposi- 
tions of M. Thiers. He fully admitted the neces- 
sity of the two conditions attached to the media- 
tion, and seemed pleased with this opportunity of 
giving a public proof of the good intelligence of the 
two governments, and of their mutual confidence, 
adding that he had only occasion to mention it to 
Lord Melbourne, and that I should not wait long 
for his answer. Two days after, in fact, the ca- 
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binet decided to accept the mediation of France on 
the bases we had proposed. Lord Granville an- 
nounced this officially in Paris ; the English Minis- 
ter at Naples, Mr. Temple, was authorized to sus- 
pend hostile measures from the moment of opening 
the negotiation, and M. Thiers wrote thus to me 
on the 20th of April : " I yesterday communicated 
by telegraph, and again to-day by express, with 
M. d'Haussonville, directing him to make known to 
the Neapolitan government the proposal to mediate. 
He will require that it shall take place at Paris, 
and that the ambassador from Naples, the Duke of 
Serra Capriola may be furnished with unlimited 
powers. This last condition is so absolutely ne- 
cessary, that if refused, our offer of intervention 
must be considered as not having been made. 
What has led me to deem it advisable to fix the 
place of negotiation here, is much less a desire to 
consider the feelings of the 'King of Naples by 
sparing him the humiliation of a treaty concluded 
as I may say, in sight of the English forces, than 
the much more important advantage of abstracting 
the negotiation from the continual tergiversations, 
doubts, and shifts which constitute at present the 
entire policy of the Neapolitan cabinet." 

These were, in truth, the rock on which the ne- 
gotiation ran the risk of being wrecked. There is 
no worse school of government than absolute power. 
The princes who exercise it lose sight of penetration, 
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forethought, a just appreciation of facts, obstacles, 
and strength. Because they can, at home, and 
without resistance say, J will, they also persuade 
themselves that they can say the same to foreigners 
and to events ; they act upon momentary impressions 
and caprices, at once, light and obstinate, haughty 
and thoughtless. If they are strong, they push 
their will to madness ; if they are weak, they ad- 
vance and retire, do and undo, like children. 
Even their personal qualities turn against them. 
Pride does not save them from inconsistency or 
weakness, and the dignity of their character only 
aggravates their errors and perils. Already in 1 840, 
King Ferdinand II. suffered the penalty of this 
frivolous blindness of absolute sovereigns, and 
while wishing to escape from the evil position he 
had courted, persisted in the measures which had 
led him to it. On the 26th of April he accepted 
the mediation of France, but at the same mo- 
ment, to gratify his ill-humour, he laid ap. embar- 
go on the English ships anchored in the port of 
Naples, which prevented the English minister from 
issuing, as he had promised, the order to suspend 
hostilities, and seven Neapolitan vessels were cap- 
tured while the mediation was being proclaimed. 
Twenty-four hours later, the King acknowledged 
the necessity of taking off the embargo, and hos- 
tilities then ceased ; but the first instructions sent 
to Paris to the Duke of Serra Capriola to open ne- 
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gotiations, were incomplete; and in London, al- 
though all interference in the matter was inter- 
dicted to Prince Castelcicala, and Lord Palmerston 
refused conversation with him on the subject, that 
discontented ambassador continually endeavoured to 
mix himself up with it, either to gratify his own 
vanity, or from flattering himself that he should 
please his master by throwing some embarrassment 
into the mediation. These tergiversations and com- 
plications which seemed gratuitous, revived the sus- 
picions and demands of Lord Palmerston, which 
he exhibited by urging that our mediation should 
promptly end an affair, the issue of which always ap- 
peared to him doubtful. M. Thiers wrote to me on 
the 1 1th of June : " Lord Granville has communi- 
cated to me a dispatch from Lord Palmerston in 
which that minister expresses some impatience for the 
settlement, without further delay, of the Sicilian sul- 
phur question. You may assure him that 1 am doing 
all in my power to hasten the results ^of the media- 
tion confided to my care ; but not having yet re- 
ceived, either from London or Naples, the data 
indispensable to enable me to classify the indemni- 
ties to be liquidated, I am compelled to pause 
until the necessary information reaches me. As to 
the objections raised by Lord Palmerston to the 
idea of a commission sitting in Paris to regulate 
these indemnities* and composed of Englishmen, 
Neapolitans, and Frenchmen, I should regret his 
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persisting in them. The King of Naples would 
have preferred that the French government alone 
should determine, in a lump, the sum total of the 
amount. He is very reluctant to see this sum re- 
sult in a liquidation, properly so called. With 
more reason, perhaps, he might feel humiliated if 
that liquidation were carried out at Naples, under 
his own eyes. I will add, moreover, that the effi- 
cacy of the plan proposed by Lord Palmerston 
would be more than uncertain, for it is evident that 
the English and Neapolitan commissioners, without 
a third arbitrator to give the casting vote, would be 
very unlikely to agree. I incline to think that 
these considerations will suffice to lead the cabinet 
of London to our view of the matter. Lord Pal- 
merston also wishes that without waiting the issue 
of the negotiation, the King of Naples should at 
once propose the abolition of the monopoly. The 
obstacle 1 see to this is, that the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, before adopting that measure, wishes to es- 
tablish its right to impose a rate on the sulphurs, 
and to regulate their mode of working. This right 
is, moreover, so evident, that I do not well under- 
stand how Lord Palmerston can believe that to ac- 
knowledge it fully, there is any occasion to wait for 
more complete explanations. You may assure him 
that, on this point, Neapolitan legislation conforms 
entirely to ours. It is in obedience with the prin- 
ciple laid down in our code on the rights of govern- 
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ment in the question of working mines that the 
subjects of England have treated either as pur- 
chasers or fanners of the Sicilian sulphurs/* 

Lord Palmerston agreed with nearly all the ob- 
servations of M. Thiers, but always insisting on the 
immediate settlement of the question. " I found 
him/' I replied to M. Thiers on the 1 5th of June, 
" extremely anxious that the mediation should at- 
tain its object, and that the sulphur monopoly 
should be abolished. He reminded me of the fears 
he had expressed from the beginning as to the de- 
sire they might have at Naples to gain time, and of 
the delays of the negotiation in Paris. s I do not 
understand/ he had said, ' why the King of Naples 
should not immediately abolish the monopoly by 
his own act, and without waiting the close of the 
negotiation. He has conceded this abolition. He 
has equally conceded the principle of an indemnity 
in favour of the English speculators who have suf- 
fered by the monopoly. What occasion has he to 
know, for the abolition of the monopoly, even the 
approximate amount of that indemnity, or the dif- 
ferent classification of the claimants ? Let the 
abolition be once declared, the mediator is always 
there to protect the Neapolitan government in the 
question of the indemnities. And as to the right 
of the King of Naples to levy an impost on the 
sulphurs, and to regulate their working, I do not 
comprehend either how that right can in any man- 
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ner interfere with the immediate abolition of the 
monopoly. The King of Naples cannot expect that 
we should wait the decree for this abolition, until 
he has published his new tariff on the working of 
the mines. We do not dispute any inherent rights 
of sovereignty. We understand, as regards mines, 
a legislation different to our own ; and we admit, 
reserving the right of enquiring as to its just appli- 
cation, that the general principle we claim is, that 
this legislation shall not establish in Sicily any ex- 
ception or privilege unfavourable to our country- 
men. But, in any case, the abolition of the mono- 
poly cannot lie at the mercy of the future measures 
of the Neapolitan administration, and in suspense, 
until these measures may be adopted. The King 
of Naples ought, moreover, to consider, that the 
longer the abolition is delayed, the greater will be 
the injury sustained by the English in Sicily, 
through the effect of that monopoly, and their 
demands for indemnities will arise in proportion. 
So that, in fine, delay is profitable to no one, and 
can only increase expenses and difficulties. This is 
what I wished to forestall by assigning a term of 
three weeks to the suspension of hostilities. I beg 
you to bring these considerations without delay 
under the eyes of the King's government.' " 

M. Thiers persisted, with patient firmness both 
towards the English cabinet and the King of 
Naples, in the principles he had laid down, and the 
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impartial attitude he had assumed from the opening 
of the negotiation. He drew up under the title of 
conclusum, a plan of arrangement, which, while 
protecting the dignity of the King of Naples, and 
expressly maintaining his rights of sovereignty, 
whether in regard to working the mines in his 
states, or settling the tariffs imposed for the export 
of sulphur, declared the abolition of the monopoly 
granted to the Taix company, determined the 
limits assigned to the English demands for in- 
demnity, and regulated, while securing effective 
pledges to both parties, the mode of their liquida- 
tion. The terms of this arrangement were still, 
during six weeks, the object of minute negotiation. 
I had some trouble in persuading Lord Palmerston 
to adopt them all ; not that he had any strong 
reluctance ; he sincerely desired the success of the 
negotiation, and set forward no excessive or in- 
admissable pretention; but his mind is exact, 
attentive to details, inclined to argue, and disposed 
to debate, even in his most conciliatory mood, with 
subtile obstinacy. At Paris, on his part, the Duke 
of Serra Capriola often hesitated, fearing not to 
seize exactly the floating intentions of his master. 
Finally, the King of Naples forwarded to his 
ambassador precise instructions and full powers; 
and Lord Palmerston declared himself satisfied 
with the indemnities and securities contained in 
the plan of arrangement prepared by M. Thiers, 

i 2 
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On the 7th of July, I transmitted this conclusum 
officially to the English cabinet, and received the 
same day, its official acceptation. The mediation 
had fully attained its special object by putting an 
end to the quarrel which threatened to disturb the 
kingdom of Naples, and its general end by testifying 
the good intelligence between the cabinets of Paris 
and London, and their desire to afford each other 
mutual aid. And thus the relations of the 
sovereigns, as well as the interests of the states, 
drew advantage from this conclusion. King Louis- 
Philippe had effectually supported the house of 
Bourbon at Naples ; and the King of Naples, despite 
his sallies of hesitation and caprice, felt so strongly 
the service which the mediation had rendered him, 
that in token of his gratitude, he celebrated on the 
1st of May, at Naples, the fete day of King Louis- 
Philippe with unusual solemnity. 

At the same time, I had to conduct a negotiation 
of quite another character, and for which I was 
little prepared. One of my friends, in a letter 
\ from Paris of the 7 th of April, wrote thus : " M. 
Mole says that M. Thiers is negotiating with the 
English government the removal of the body of 
Napoleon to France ! Is this true ? M. Mole 
declares that this will be a moment of great emo- 
tion, for he judges of it by himself. Politically, 
it might produce warlike excitement, and catching 
the suitable time, will have its effect. But is it 
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necessary ?" I replied immediately, " There is no 
question whatever of the removal of the body of 
Napoleon to France ;" and, in fact, I had not heard 
the subject mentioned. But on the 4th of May, 
after discussing with me the Eastern Question and 
the Neapolitan mediation, M. Thiers added, "I 
have now to speak to you of a totally different 
matter, but which also has its importance, although 
only an affair of sentiment. I here iavite your 
utmost zeal, for if you succeed, it will confer as 
much honour on you as on us, and I shall owe you 
a heavy amount of personal gratitude for the result. 
This, then, is the question. The King consents to 
transport the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena 
to the Invalides in Paris. He is as anxious on this 
point as I am, and that is not speaking lightly. 
The consent of the English cabinet must be 
obtained. I know not how it can be honourably 
withheld. If we were to adopt an indirect course, 
by feeling the ground we might supply arguments 
for rejection; but by making the request purely 
and simply, we challenge a pure and simple denial, 
and this will be well considered. England cannot 
say to the world that she wishes to retain a corpse 
in captivity. When a criminal is put to death, the 
body is restored to his family. May Heaven par- 
d on me for comparingJthfi__greatest of men to a 
culprit executed on a scaffold; but I wish to express 
he extenTTo^which I should feel the indignity of 
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Dot restoring to us the remains of the illustrious 
prisoner. If England gives us what we require, 
she will set the seal of her reconciliation with 
France : the entire past of fifty years will be 
abolished ; the effect in her favour, here, will be 
enormous. It is under this point of view that the 
matter must be proposed. A refusal, on the con- 
trary, would produce an injurious impression. I do 
not, and I cannot expect it, but we must be armed 
against every hypothesis. Endeavour to make it 
felt how revolting an adverse reply would be. I 
will tell you between ourselves that this step must 
be taken so as to remain secret, that we may not 
be called upon to quarrel in consequence. Lord 
Granville has been commissioned to write on his 
part. Conduct the matter so that we may either 
speak or not in the event of non-compliance. Lord 
Granville does not apprehend refusal. If the request 
is complied with, a ship will sail immediately to 
receive the remains. An English commissioner 
must accompany the vessel to assure the restitution. 
Succeed in this affair, and we shall leave you all the 
honour/' 

My first emotion, on receiving these instructions, 
was surprise. Had then the Emperor Napoleon 
no longer partizans nor an heir ? Were the in- 
trigues of King Joseph, in 1830, the attempt at 
Strasbourg, in 1S36, forgotten? Was it for the 
government of King Louis-Philippe thus to glorify 
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and r esusc itate a r ival? Would the presence in 
France of the body and tomb of Napoleon be 
within, a pledge of security, and. without, a symbol 
of peace ? According to sound judgment, objec- 
tions presented themselves in crowds. But there 
were both generosity and grandeur in the step ; also 
a noble confidence of the King and his advisers in 
the strength of his government, the goodness of his 
cause, and the adherence of France to his policy. 
It was the particular characteristic, and will form 
the honour of King Louis-Philippe, that he always 
associated himself ardently and spontaneously with 
the national sentiment, while ever ready and de- 
termined to resist it, when, in his eyes, the national 
interest required. He was at once, in his relations 
with his country, imbued with sympathy and in- 
dependence, moved by what moved the people, and 
firm in the policy of his government. And no 
personal anxiety, no subordinate jealousy troubled 
him, if he found himself opposed to a popular wish. 
When he repulsed any such demonstration, the 
public good imposed that course on him as a law. 

For myself, when I recovered the first emotion 
of surprise, I was touched by the sentiment which 
had inspired this step, and I accepted readily the 
part I was invited to take. Some of my friends 
expressed their doubts and anxieties. I replied, 
" I comprehend all that is said, or may be said, on 
this affair. I am required to arrange it here ; I am 
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not responsible for the consequences. Free countries 
are three-decked men-of-war. They exist in the 
midst of tempests ; they mount, they descend, and 
the waves which agitate are also those which bear 
and impel them onwards. I love this kind of life, 
and the scenes it supplies. I participate in them 
in France ; I witness them in England. Here are 
objects worth living for I Few indeed are the 
things of which so many may be said !" 

I hastened at once to Lord Palmerston, and 
communicated to him the desire of the King's 
government. He also expressed surprise, and 
although he endeavoured to conceal it, I saw a 
passing smile upon his lips which revealed his 
impression. He received my request with courtesy, 
promising to lay it before the cabinet without 
delay ; and two days after, on the 9th of May, I 
was enabled to inform M. Thiers that the English 
government consented to the removal of the remains 
of Napoleon. " I thank you," he wrote back on 
the 11th, " for the good news you have transmitted. 
I beg you now to reply to the following points. 
We are anxious to know, as soon as possible, how 
the English cabinet intends to proceed. Will it 
send an order to St. Helena, or dispatch a com- 
missioner ? Or will either order or commissioner 
proceed thither in an English vessel ? In that case, 
it should be without .delay, lest our ship should 
arrive first. What would do quite as well would 
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be that the French vessel should convey the English 
commissioner or order. Are there places to put 
into, with supplies of coal, on the passage ? Let 
me know all this as soon as possible. I should 
also like to have the official reply, to be able to 
introduce a bill to the Chambers for the expenses. 
Remusat will present it. We are very grateful 
for the zeal you have evinced in obtaining the 
success of this affair." 

On the 10th of May, I addressed in the sub- 
joined terms, to Lord Palmerston, the official 
request intended to produce the official reply which 
M. Thiers expected : 

" The undersigned, ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary from His Majesty the King of 
the French, in conformity with the instructions he 
has received from the King's government, has the 
honour to inform his Excellency the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that the King entertains a most anxious desire that 
the remains of Napoleon should repose in France, 
in the land he defended and rendered illustrious, 
and which preserves with respect the mortal relics 
of so many thousands of his companions in arras, 
leaders and soldiers, devoted, with himself, to the 
service of their country. The undersigned feels 
convinced that the government of Her Britannic 
Majesty will only recognise in this desire of His 
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Majesty the King of the French, a just and pious 
sentiment, and will hasten to issue the necessary 
orders, that the remains of Napoleon may be 
transferred from St. Helena to France." 

I received the following answer from Lord 
Palmerston, on the same day. 

"The undersigned, Her Majesty's principle 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note, 
dated this day, addressed to him by M. Guizot, 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary from 
His Majesty the King of the French, and in which 
is expressed the desire of the French government, 
that the remains of Napoleon may be transported 
to France. The undersigned cannot reply to the 
note of M. Guizot better than by forwarding to his 
Excellency the copy of a dispatch which the un- 
dersigned has addressed to Her Majesty's ambassa- 
dor in Paris, in answer to a verbal communication 
which the President of the French Council, M. 
Thiers, had made to Lord Granville on the same 
subject to which M. Guizot's note refers." 

On the 9th of May, in fact, immediately after 
the decision of his cabinet, Lord Palmerston 
forwarded the following dispatch to Lord Granville : 

"My lord, Her Majesty's government having 
taken into consideration the desire of the French 
government to obtain authority for the removal 
from St. Helena to France of the remains of 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, I request your Excellency to 
assure M. Thiers that Her Majesty's government 
will accede with great pleasure to this request. 
Her Majesty's government hopes that the promp- 
titude of this reply will be considered in France as 
a proof of its wish to eradicate all traces of those 
national animosities which, during the life of the 
Emperor, armed the French and English nations 
against each other. Her Majesty's government 
feels confident that if such sentiments still exist in 
any quarter, they will be buried in the tomb 
wherein the remains of Napoleon are about to be 
deposited." 

These noble words were repeated in the speech 
delivered by M. de Remusat, when presenting to 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the 12th of May, 
the bill which announced the result of the negotia- 
tion, and asked a credit of one million to defray 
the expenses of the removal and tomb. At first, 
the enthusiasm was general; those to whom the 
measure imparted no uneasiness were vehemently 
excited, and the emotion even won over others who 
felt disturbed by it. But soon a return of reflection 
manifested itself. When the committee appointed 
to examine the bill made their report through 
Marshal Clauzel, the terms of that report con- 
siderably exceeded those named in the speech of 
the Minister for the Interior ; and in place of one 
million, which the government had asked for, the 
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committee proposed a credit of two millions. 
Several journals, either from momentary excitement, 
or premeditation, adopted a tone which exhibited 
hostility, more or less disguised, towards the King's 
government. The debate was short but significant. 
M. de Lamartine expressed with courageous 
eloquence, the apprehensions with which he felt 
inspired by this solemn ovation in honour of 
" fortunate despotism, and genius at any cost ;" 
and he marked the limits within which the friends 
of liberty confined their adhesion. Animated by the 
same sentiment, the majority of the Chambers 
rejected the augmentation of the credit proposed 
by the committee ; not from paltry economy, for it 
was universally known that the expenses of the 
transfer and tomb would much exceed the first 
estimate of the cabinet ; but because they wished 
to avoid retrospective idolatry, and to perform an 
act of attachment to free monarchy, while rendering 
homage to the glory of absolute power. The 
public sentiment responded to that of the Chamber, 
for several journals having endeavoured to collect 
the sum refused to be voted, by means of subscrip- 
tion, the attempt ridiculously failed and its pro- 
moters were compelled to abandon it. 

While negotiating with the English government 
the necessary measures for the accomplishment of 
its promise, I found myself, in London, engaged 
with other causes of disquiet, and other jealousies 
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excited by the same subject. I speedily communi- 
cated this to M. Thiers. " The cabinet," I said, 
" prefers sending its orders to St. Helena by an 
English vessel. There is one at Portsmouth, ready 
to depart. The captain will be in London to- 
morrow, Sunday, to receive his instructions. On 
Tuesday he will return to Portsmouth, and will 
sail on Wednesday, May the 20th. I have read 
the official instructions, of which we shall receive 
an authentic copy. They are perfectly suitable. 
They prescribe and regulate the exhumation, the 
removal of the coffin to the place of embarkation, 
and, finally, its consignment to the French commis- 
sioners, and the drawing up of an official report. 
Lord Palmerston has acquainted me, confidentially, 
with the private instructions which will also be 
forwarded to the governor of St. Helena, Major 
Middlemore. They especially direct and recom- 
mend him to do nothing that, either in reality or 
appearance, might imply any contradiction or 
reproach to the prior conduct of the English go- 
vernment during the residence of Napoleon at St. 
Helena. The cabinet would view with much dis- 
pleasure any act or word which might afford the 
Tories subject or pretext for complaint or objection. 
Until now the Tories are well disposed in the 
matter; the Duke of Wellington particularly so. 
He readily assented, from the first moment when 
Lord Melbourne named it to him in confidence. 
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He has repeated this approval openly since the 
business has been made public. Care must be 
taken that nothing may .disturb this harmony, or 
stir up recriminations and party questions. Be 
assured that the cabinet attaches great importance 
to this. I know that Lord John Russell, in par- 
ticular, is much interested in it. They see, with 
some uneasiness, the old companions of Napoleon's 
captivity dispatched to receive his ashes. They 
fear their reminiscences, the warmth of their feelings, 
and perhaps some bitter or incautious words. They 
desire and request that you will convey to them 
the most precise instructions, the most earnest 
recommendations. They ask this in a spirit of 
sincere friendship, and for the dignity of the great 
international act so nobly commenced, and which 
ought to be carried through as it has been begun." 
The same feeling of sincere friendship and delicate 
forethought dictated the executive measures adopted 
' by the French cabinet. <c All is for the best in 
what has yet passed " M. Thiers wrote on the 
23rd of May ; " it is better that the English vessel 
and commissioner should precede ours ; we shall 
thus find everything prepared. I am about to 
select a commissioner to represent the French 
government, and to sign the official report of the 
consignment of the body. This commissioner will 
not be one of the four captives who accompanied 
Napoleon — neither Bertrand, nor Gourgaud, nor 
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Las-Cases, nor Marchand — he will be an officer of 
the department of Foreign Affairs. Thus nothing 
can disturb the susceptibility of the English Tories. 
The four companions of his exile, who go to take 
charge of the remains of their master, will receive 
instructions to be mute and unmoved witnesses of 
the exhumation and embarkation. There will be 
no speech, no manifestation. Painters, writers, all 
that could attract notice, will be kept away. The 
stir will be domestic, and confined to France. The 
English cabinet shall have no cause to repent of 
its conduct in this matter, and we will take care 
not to expose it to any attack from the Tories. 
We owe it this reserve in return for its loyal promp- 
titude." 

The choice of the commissioner, the Count de 
Rohan-Chabot, accorded perfectly with the position 
and intention of the two cabinets. With a heart 
as thoroughly French as devoted to the King, and 
well known in England where he had resided 
several years as secretary to our embassy, no one 
could have been selected better suited to accompany 
the Prince of Joinville, who was placed by his 
father at the head of this peaceful expedition. 
With such a naval commandant and such a diplo- 
matic commissioner, the French government felt 
assured that neither dignity nor tact would, be 
wanting in this delicate mission. I informed M. 
Thiers that the English cabinet retained no longer 
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the slightest doubt, and would give all the instruc- 
tions we could desire. A report had been spread, 
that in 1821, at the interment of the Emperor 
Napoleon, quick lime had been placed in the coffin. 
This report was formally denied. The dispatch 
from Sir Hudson Lowe to Lord Bathurst, dated 
May 14th, 1821, containing full details of the 
burial was communicated to us, and the subsequent 
exhumation, entirely confirmed its accuracy. Lord 
John Russell, to whom as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, all the local arrangements had been 
committed, thought for a moment that the coffin 
when exhumed, should be given over at once to 
the French commissioners without being previously 
opened. M. Thiers conveyed to me his desire that 
this public opening should take place, to put an 
end, by establishing the identity of the remains, 
to many absurd rumours. He also instructed me 
to request that the title of Emperor, admitted by 
Lord Palmerston in his note of the 9th of May, 
which promised restitution of the body, should be 
retained in the official report confirming the act. 
The necessary authority on both points was for- 
warded to the governor of St. Helena, and at the 
moment when the object of the mission was accom- 
plished, the report signed by Major Middlemore 
and the Count de Rohan-Chabot was drawn up 
in strict conformity. Finally, the dispatch which 
contained these supplementary instructions to the 
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English governor was carried to St. Helena by the 
French commissioner; and when on the 7th of 
July 1840, the frigate Belle Potele sailed under the 
orders of her royal commander, she commenced 
her voyage charged with all the tokens of good 
will and mutual confidence which two governments 
could evince towards each other, eager on both 
sides to affix this last seal to their bond of peace. 

Letters from Paris informed me that in all the 
conversation produced by this affair, and notwith- 
standing the part I have taken in it, my name had 
never once been mentioned, neither in the chambers 
nor elsewhere. I replied, " I was not much sur- 
prised at being unnoticed in the speech of M. de 
Remusat, which I considered quite in keeping. 
In that discourse four names alone could with 
propriety be admitted; those of the King, Napo- 
leon, France, and England. But I remarked with- 
out any surprise at all, the ingenuity with which 
the ministerial papers, or those of the Left, have 
avoided speaking of me in connection with this 
subject. This will often happen, even when they 
write, ' succeed in this affair and we shall leave 
you all the honour.' " 

While we were thus endeavouring to efface all 
tr ages of enmity between the two countries, we 
applied ourselves to the multiplication of their 
pacific relations and the union of their material 
interests. Count Jaubert, Minister of Public 

K 
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Works, was then preparing a bill for the construc- 
tion of a railroad between Paris and Rouen. Some 
rich English capitalists, who until that time had 
taken no part in the associations projected for our 
rising enterprises in great public undertakings, 
announced their intention of co-operating in the 
one above named to the amount of twenty millions. 
Four amongst them requested me to submit, in 
their name, to the French government, a desire for 
.some modifications in the proposed schedule of con- 
ditions. I wrote thus to Count Jaubert : " If these 
modifications are not conceded, particularly that 
of article 42 in the schedule of conditions, I firmly 
believe that you will have no concurrence from the 
English capitalists, and that this great affair will 
break down once more. The four persons whose 
names are appended to the request are amongst 
the best money securities this country can offer. 
Every body tells me that they alone could readily 
supply the twenty millions in question. One of 
them, M. Easthope, is proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, and a member of the House of Commons. 
Without immediate reference to the Rouen railway, 
it is well to be on amicable terms with him. Ehe 
called on me on this subject, never having until 
then set foot within the embassy." The modifica- 
tions asked for, had nothing in them beyond what 
was reasonable. Count Jaubert admitted the lead- 
ing ones, and the English capitalists embarked 
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largely in the enterprise. I interposed several times 
to remove obstacles encountered by the company, 
or to procure facilities of which they stood in need. 
When the Chamber of Deputies passed the bill, 
the town of Southampton wished to celebrate by a 
municipal fete the legislative act destined shortly 
to make their port one of the principal Anglo- 
French commercial stations. I was invited to 
attend it, on the 20th of June, with the Duke of 
Sussex, Lord Palmerston, and many others, in- 
terested actors or curious spectators. The festival 
was celebrated with that solemnity at once animated 
and regular, in which the gratification of interests 
and the habits of liberty are reciprocally revealed. 
In the course of the banquet, I delivered a few 
words in English, which were favourably received ; 
and returned to London the same day, well satis- 
fied with having been the first to notice publicly 
this new pledge of peace and prosperity for the two 
countries. 

Eight days before, a most unlooked for incident 
had proved the extent to which on both sides of 
the Channel, evil as well as good was contagious. 
On the 10th of June, between six and seven in 
the afternoon, as Queen Victoria, alone with Prince 
Albert, was passing through St. James's Park in 
an open carriage, two pistol shots were fired at 
her. Seized on the instant by the passengers who 
were near him, the intentional assassin, Edward 
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Oxford, proved to be a youth of eighteen, with 
the appearance of being three years younger, em- 
ployed as a waiter at a tavern in Oxford Street. 
The rfeport of this attempt spreading rapidly through 
London, excited a general sentiment of indignation 
mixed with surprise and a sort of melancholy 
shame. England considered herself secure from 
such crimes and dangers. I dined on that day 
with Sir Robert Inglis, the most determined, 
respectable, and kind-hearted Tory I ever met 
with. On leaving his house, I went to a Whig 
drawing-room at Lord Grey's, where there was 
a musical party. I found the same impression 
every where. The Queen, who was pregnant at 
the time, had evinced firm and unaffected courage. 
All were touched by the emotion which prompted 
her on the instant to desire that she might be 
driven to the residence of her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent. All repeated and listened with eagerness 
to the details which came in from time to time. 
I listened with the rest, alternately to the music 
and the conversation; and while thus engaged, 
I thought of the crowned heads, the constant 
aim of the madmen, unrecognised in number as 
in name, whose dark passions were ever fermenting 
by the side of these frivolous amusements. They 
spoke of the assassin almost as much as of the 
Queen herself. "Who is this young man? Of 
what class is he ? Has he a genteel air ? Is he 
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good looking ? How does he speak ? What does 
he say of his motives ?'' I witnessed with a painful 
feeling this explosion of curiosity as lively in the 
saloons as in the streets. "Here," I said to 
myself, " is precisely what these perverted fanatics 
thirst for; a theatre, a public, themselves insig- 
nificant and obscure, an opportunity to exhibit and 
.shine in the mid-day sun. Under what system, 
and in what country will there ever be enough 
of moral and political judgment to leave them to 
their level, and not to give them the notoriety they 
seek ?" 

On the following day, June the 11th, several 
members of the diplomatic body hastened to my 
residence to inquire whether it would not be 
becoming to adopt a measure with regard to the 
Queen, in testimony of our sentiments on the 
attempt to which she had been exposed. In concert 
with them, I wrote immediately to Lord Palmer- 
ston : 

"My dear Viscount, several members of the 
diplomatic body, amongst others, the Baron de 
Biilow, M. de Hummelauer, and the Count de 
Pollon who are now at my house, with General 
Alava, who has this moment written to me, have 
signified an ardent desire that they could find 
some means of expressing to the Queen the deep 
interest with which the atrocious attempt of yester- 
day has inspired them, and how cordially they 
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participate in the joy of her people. I write to 
ask you what we can do, and if you think it would 
be convenient to take the orders of Her Majesty, 
and to solicit for the diplomatic body an audience 
in which they could offer to her, as also to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the expression of 
their sentiments. Pray oblige me, my dear Vis- 
count, by an answer on this subject, for while 
expecting it, we shall remain in an unpleasant 
state of inaction." 

Lord Palmerston replied within a few hours: 
w My dear ambassador, I am still at the council ; 
we are busy in examining witnesses on the attempt 
of yesterday. I fear we shall not rise before five 
o'clock, and I must then hasten to the House 
of Commons. I will write to-morrow morning 
to fix the hour at which I shall be able to receive 
yon." 

On the following day, the 12th of June, I had 
an interview with him at six o'clock, and after 
our conversation, I dispatched, on the same evening, 
the subjoined note to all the members of the diplo- 
matic body. 

"I saw Lord Palmerston at six o'clock; he 
thanked me for the request I had forwarded to 
him in compliance with the desire of a great 
many members of the diplomatic body. He told 
me that after consulting competent authorities and 
referring to precedents, especially as to what took 
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place when attempts were made to assassinate 
George III, George IV, and William IV, the 
cabinet recognized the fact that the sovereign had 
never, under similar circumstances, received the 
diplomatic corps as a body. But he added that 
the request would be placed before the Queen 
who, he could assure me, would be deeply affected 
by it." 

Under my first impression I had not sufficiently 
estimated the sound sense of the English nation, 
government and people, judges and jurymen. 
When Edward Oxford, on the 9th of July, was 
arraigned at the assizes, the prosecution and the 
papers found at his lodgings placed beyond doubt 
the political character of his fanaticism. He be- 
longed to a society called Young England, a petty 
imitation of the great secret associations of the 
continent. " Two things are quite certain," said 
those who were instructed to inquire into the 
matter; "he is not mad, and he is not alone." 
But at the same time everything indicated that 
the society was limited in number, without defined 
object, and that the contagion it had excited was 
neither enthusiastic nor extensive. There was a 
general and instinctive desire not to attach either 
to the incident or to the individual more impor- 
tance or notoriety than iti reality belonged to 
them. After the examination of witnesses, and a 
short charge delivered by the Chief Justice, Lord 
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Denman, with scrupulous equity, when the defini- 
tive question as to the culpability of Edward 
Oxford was put, the jury replied, " Guilty, but 
of unsound mind." "Or rather," said Baron 
Alderson, one of the judges, "not guilty, seeing 
that he is of unsound mind." 

"Yes, my lord," replied the foreman of the 
jury, "that is our meaning." "In that case," 
said the attorney-general, "I respectfully demand 
from your lordships the application to the accused 
of the act passed by Parliament in the 40th year 
of King George the Illrd, which decrees that all 
persons acquitted on the ground of insanity, shall 
remain in prison during the sovereign's pleasure." 
Such was the legal issue of the trial, and Edward 
Oxford, punished and placed beyond the power 
of doing farther mischief without being made of 
too much consequence, was speedily forgotten. 

During the honeymoon of my embassy, or I 
should say, while the Eastern question had not 
ostensibly disunited the two countries, I was 
obliged, on two occasions, to appear and speak 
before the English public, and before audiences 
of a very opposite character. I was popular in 
London ; since Sully and Ruvigny, I was the first 
French protestant ambassador who had been seen 
there ; my historical pursuits had won for me the 
consideration of literary men; politically I was 
recognized as both a liberal and a conservative; 
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the Whigs favoured me for my attachment to the 
principles of free government; the Tories for my 
resistance to anarchical tendencies. It was to my 
personal labours that I owed what I had acquired 
in position and reputation. Different classes and 
opposite parties treated me with the same com- 
plaisance. The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Chap- 
man Marshall, invited me to the grand municipal 
banquet on the 20th of April. There I found 
myself surrounded by the burgesses of London, 
who took pleasure in displaying the wealth and 
opinions of the city. It was a remarkable feature 
of the assembly that no member of the Whig 
cabinet attended. On the last occasion they had 
been ill received and almost hissed. Lord Mel- 
bourne extricated himself very adroitly, but neither 
he nor his colleagues were disposed to repeat the 
experiment. Lord Palmerston to whom I men- 
tioned fm the same morning that I was going, 
told me that the ministers would not be present 
and the reason why. Their absence was remarked, 
but without surprise, and their healths w r ere drank 
with respectful coldness. All the tokens of at- 
tention and favour were reserved for me. When 
the Lord Mayor proposed my health with that 
of the other foreign ministers, I replied in English, 
in a short speech which was received with cordial 
and loud applause. In all the following toasts, 
every speaker felt himself called upon to pay me a 
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compliment in the form of friendly thanks. "A 
strange spectacle this," I wrote to Paris on the 
following day; "a dinner in the fashion of three 
centuries ago! The ceremonies, the costumes, the 
loving cup, and the basin of rose water, the one 
passing from lip to lip, the other from hand to 
hand, all were amusing and interesting. But men 
ever attract me infinitely beyond things, and I 
forget all the sights in the world for eyes which 
lighten up while they regard, and for serious, 
unpresuming countenances which speak to me with 
kindly emotion." 

A few days later, on the 2nd of May, 1 was 
present at a very different meeting; the annual 
dinner of the Royal Academy for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, on the opening of their 
exhibition. Here there was no characteristic of 
old times or traditions. The Royal Academy was 
of recent origin, founded in 1768 by King* George 
III ; Sir Joshua Reynolds was its first president, 
and the building appropriated to it in Trafalgar 
Square, was built in 1834. All was new, the in- 
stitution, the edifice, as also the public taste. The 
company bore no closer resemblance to the dinner 
at the Mansion House than did the manners or 
the locality. They represented the aristocracy of 
England rather than the citizens of London ; the 
aristocracy of all parties, and the philosophers, 
scholars and artists, receiving and received by them 
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in the Palace of the Arts, with reciprocating 
dignity. The diplomatic body, according to custom, 
received invitations to this dinner, and it fell to 
me to reply, in their name, to the toast proposed 
in honour of their presence. On this subject I 
had been variouslv counselled. Lord Granville 
suggested from Paris that it would be preferable 
if I spoke in English. My own impression was 
different. Besides that French was much easier 
to me, I thought that a French ambassador should 
use his own language wherever he was likely to 
be understood, and this was probable at the meeting 
of the Royal Academy, at least with regard to a 
majority of the guests. At the dinner in the City 
I should have been unintelligible to nearly all. 
Moreover, in the city, they recognized in my in- 
different English, only my good will ; at the Royal 
Academy they would have glaringly detected my 
defective accent. I therefore replied in French 
when the health of the foreign ambassadors was 
given. " The diplomatic body, gentlemen, is 
sensibly moved by your noble and generous hos- 
pitality, and I feel happy in having the honour of 
being, at this moment, the organ of its sentiments 
of gratitude , and sympathy. Nowhere can they 
be more natural or appropriate than within these 
walls, and on the occasion of this meeting. Many 
centuries ago when the Emperor Vespasian con- 
ceived the design of assembling in one place all 
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the master-pieces of art which conquest had accu- 
mulated in Rome, he selected the Temple of Peace. 
He wished that all nations, forgetting their ancient 
animosities, should enjoy in common that magnifi- 
cent exhibition. Nothing accords better than peace 
and the arts. There is a natural and powerful 
harmony between them. Let any one who doubts 
this cast his eyes upon what has taken place in 
Europe within the last twenty-five years. He 
might not be able to say that these years have 
constituted an epoch of great and original creation 
for the arts, or that they have produced many of 
those new and surpassing specimens of genius 
which render an age illustrious amongst ages. 
Nevertheless, knowledge and taste in the arts have 
expanded and penetrated in places and amongst men 
who until then were unacquainted with them. In 
traversing Germany, and France, and undoubtedly 
England also, we see on all sides, in the provinces 
as in the capitals, the constant creation of a host 
of monuments, great or small, ambitious or un- 
pretending. The statues of distinguished men 
people the public squares. If any exhibition 
analogous to this is opened in any quarter, crowds 
hasten to it. Painting, sculpture, and music, all 
the arts infuse themselves into national manners 
and tastes, and become almost a portion of the 
public. This, gentlemen, is a great blessing at 
the present epoch and in the existing state of 
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modern society. What could you do, what could 
we do, in our respective countries, with those 
millions of men who advance incessantly in civili- 
zation, in influence, and in liberty, if they were 
exclusively given up to the thirst of a material 
prosperity, and to political passions, if they thought 
only of increasing their riches or of discussing their 
rights P They require other interests, other senti- 
ments, and other enjoyments. Not to detach 
them from the improvement of their condition or 
the advancement of their liberties; not to make 
them less active and elevated in social life, but to 
render them capable and worthy of their more 
exalted position, capable and worthy of carrying 
still higher, in their turn,, the civilization towards 
which they press onwards in crowds. And also 
to satisfy those longings and instincts of our nature 
which require something beyond material pros- 
perity, or even the labours and manifestations of 
political liberty. In common with literature and 
science the arts possess this virtue ; they open a 
wide and attractive career to the activity and enjoy- 
ments of men. They diffuse brilliant and peaceful 
pleasures. They animate and soothe at the same 
time. They soften manners without enervating 
them. 

" They draw together and unite in one common 
gratification, men otherwise very opposite in posi- 
tion, habits, opinions, and pursuits. It is not, 
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therefore, for yourselves, gentlemen, for your per- 
sonal enjoyment that you cultivate and encourage 
the arts. The Royal Academy, its institution, its 
exhibitions, embrace a more expansive range, a 
merit essentially social. We congratulate ourselves 
on being invited to-day to their celebration. We 
sympathize with their labours and hopes. At such 
a meeting, in presence of these master-pieces, under 
the empire of the sentiment they inspire, we are 
your guests, gentlemen, but here there are no 
strangers/' 

The reception given to these words assured me 
that they were understood and approved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■ 

ENGLISH SOCIETY IN 1840. 

How and under what Conditions Social and Political Life can 
assist each other in England — Social Preponderance of the 
Whigs in 1840 — My Habitual Connexion with them — Hol- 
land House — Lord Holland — Lady Holland — Lansdowne 
House and Lord Lansdowne — Lord Grey — I meet Daniel 
O'Connell at Dinner at Mrs. Stanley's — Dr. Arnold — Mr. 
Hallam — Mr., afterwards Lord Macaulay — My Visit with 
him to Westminster Abbey — The Rev. Sidney Smith — 
Lord Jeffrey — Miss Berry — My Acquaintance with the 
Tories — Lady Jersey — Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Ellenborough, 
and Sir Stratford Canning — Mr. Croker — The Radicals in 
1840— Mr. and Mrs. Grote— The English Church— False 
Ideas prevalent in France on this Subject — Real state of the 
English Church — My Visit to St. Paul's — The Archbishop 
of Dublin — The Dissenters — Mrs. Fry — Why I do not speak 
of the English Court — My Solitude and Leisure — My Walks 
in London and the Neighbourhood — The Regent's Park— 
Sion House — Chiswick — Popular School at Norwood — Eton 
College — Actual Character and Moral Progress of English 
Society. 

It is the characteristic and peculiar charm of 
diplomacy that the enjoyments of society combine 
in it with the interests of political life, and super- 
ficial relaxations with serious labours. Not only 
does the representative of a state, in a foreign land, 
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find himself placed from the outset in the highest 
society of the country in which he resides, but he 
is naturally incited and led to hold that society in 
great estimation. To render it agreeable to him- 
self and to win success there, he must learn to 
please; he must establish in the bosom of that 
indifferent world, relations and habits approaching 
to intimacy, he must gain a personal importance 
which may become a power in his mission. For 
him, cares apparently frivolous are a necessary pre- 
occupation. He commits an error if, in the draw- 
ing-rooms and in the midst of festivals, the thought 
of business is not present to his mind. A passing 
conversation may serve him as much as an official 
interview, and the impressions he leaves on the 
world through which he passes are scarcely less 
important to him than the arguments he developes 
in a ministerial tete-^-tete. 

In no place is this mingling of social and political 
life, and this art of making them mutually aid each 
other, more important than in England ; for no 
where does there exist, by the side of the govern- 
ment, a society so exalted, independent, and atten- 
tive to public affairs, and whose opinion, whether 
in approval or condemnation possesses so much 
weight and effect. It is not that a foreign minis- 
ter would have, in England, the slightest chance of 
success, were he to attempt an appeal to that 
society, or to use it in opposition to its own go- 
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vernment. In no conntry is the slightest appear- 
ance of foreign influence so suspiciously watched. 
All classes of the nation, whether aristocratic or 
popular, are jealously susceptible on this point, and 
not in the least disposed to submit to the opinions 
of any stranger whatever, the reputation or strength 
of the power that governs them. The English, 
also, are very attentive observers, singularly vigi- 
lant and acute without the air of being so. A 
foreign minister would lose himself, if on this point 
he were to wound in the slightest degree the 
national sentiment. But still he has a means of 
exercising, without seeking it, an important in- 
fluence in English society ; he may acquire highly 
personal consideration, and some steady friends. 
The opinion which is formed of the character and 
mind of an individual exercises much power and 
wins effective esteem. If, amongst men, respected 
and influential, he establishes friends who attach 
themselves to him with warmth and confidence, 
that confidence diffuses itself amongst the public, 
and secures for him substantial credit. This indi- 
rect, distant, and patient influence, entirely derived 
from the worth and position of the man himself, 
is the utmost that a foreign ambassador can hope 
to attain in England ; but if used with prudence 
and with no attempt to exceed its natural scope, 
it may, with time for exercise, at a given moment, 
prove of the highest value. 

L 
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On this condition, and within these limits, social 
life in England assists diplomacy. It then becomes 
a means of observation and information, the more 
important that there is scarcely any other. Pub- 
licity and conversation in the world, the journals 
and the drawing-rooms, are the only two channels 
through which a foreign minister, can in London, 
ascertain facts and indices, and estimate the inten- 
tions, or foresee the resolutions of the cabinet. Any 
other process of inquiry would be at once compro- 
mising and futile. The policy of the English 
government is essentially public. What cannot 
be ascertained or gleaned from the papers or 
fashionable parties, is not worth the trouble of 
seeking for, and any appearance of effort or intrigue 
in that research would injure far more than it 
would serve what might be expected to be discovered 

When I arrived in London, the predominance 
of the Whigs in the government, at the court, and 
in public opinion was still firmly established. In 
vain had they successively lost, since 1880, at first 
some of their important allies, Lord Stanley and 
Sir James Graham, and soon after their most dis- 
tinguished leader, Lord Grey ; in vain, towards 
the close of 1834, had Sir Robert Peel endeavoured 
to form a Tory cabinet ; that attempt had failed, 
and despite their losses, the Whigs remained, in 
1840, in full possession of power. In France, and 
before my embassy, I had been more connected 
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with them than with the Tories. In general, the 
Whigs visited the continent oftener and remained 
there longer than the Tories. They had more taste 
for foreign ideas and manners, especially for French 
ideas and manners. They had contracted with the 
government of King Louis-Philippe an undisguised 
alliance. It was with them that I found myself, 
on reaching England, already in mutual and some- 
what intimate relations. They all received me 
with marked kindness, those who were strangers 
to me before, and those whom I had known in 
France, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Claren- 
don, as well as Lord Holland arid the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The English excel in combining 
favour with a certain reserve, and in displaying the 
extreme of courtesy without over-acted anxiety. 

Lord Holland was not the leader of the Whigs ; 
but Holland House was always their centre, their 
favourite resort, the home of the party. They met 
there their traditions, their most glorious reminis- 
cences, hereditary hospitality, and perfect freedom of 
mind and conversation. Lord and Lady Holland did 
not take up their residence at Kensington until the 
approach of spring, and on the evening of the 12th 
of April, I visited them for the first time. I can 
scarcely describe the extent to which that house 
impressed and pleased me. I found in it an aspect 
essentially historical and social, through I know not 

how many generations. I have a horror of oblivion, 

l 2 
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of what passes away quickly. Nothing pleases me 
so much as that which has the air of durability and 
lasting memory. I can taste the agreeable incidents 
of the moment, which fly and leave no trace ; but 
the pleasure they give me is little and fugitive like 
themselves. I require my enjoyments to be in ac- 
cordance with my most serious instincts, to inspire 
me with the sentiment of greatness and perpetua- 
tion. I cannot slake my thirst, and thoroughly 
refresh myself, except at deep springs. That 
antique and half Gothic abode, that staircase 
covered with maps and engravings, and its solid 
and sombre balusters of carved oak, that library 
filled with books written in all languages, and 
collected from every country in the world — a depot 
of so much intellectual curiosity and activity — that 
long series of portraits, painted, drawn, and 
engraved — portraits of the dead and living — so 
much importance so long and so faithfully attached 
by the owners of the place to the spirit, the glory, 
and the remembrances of friendship ; all— deeply 
interested and moved me, and even to this day, 
I retain the full impression. 

The proprietors, Lord Holland particularly, were 
at once in harmony and in contrast with their 
dwelling-house. In some of his ideas, and in his 
political and philosophical sympathies, in his tastes 
and in the turn of his conversation, Lord Holland 
inclined to the continent and to France, almost as 
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much as he did to England ; and he would have 
been at least as well placed in Paris, in a drawing- 
room of the eighteenth century, as at Holland 
House in his own. In the union of his position 
and manners, in his aristocratic traditions and 
habits, in his selected circle and hereditary popu- 
larity, he was extremely English, and the admirably 
suited possessor and inhabitant of that thoroughly 
English tind noble mansion, in which he exercised 
such splendid hospitality. He was at the same 
time an English Whig and a French Liberal. That 
mixture of national and continental spirit, that 
European intelligence under its Saxon physiognomy, 
added greatly to the charm of his person and of 
his society. He had travelled much, and had often 
lived on the continent. He wa3 perfectly master 
of the languages and literature of Prance, Italy, and 
Spain, and equally familiar with the authors of his 
own country, from whom he quoted with delightful 
readiness the most celebrated passages. 

I happened to dine one day at Holland House 
with a very small party ; I can only recollect two of 
the guests — Lord Clarendon, and an old gentleman, 
Mr. Luttrel, both constant visitors and intimates. 
We talked for a long time of the great French 
writers and orators, La Bruyere, Pascal, Madame 
de Sevigue, Bossuet, Fenelon; I forget by what 
transition we passed from France of the seventeenth 
century to modern England. Lord Holland began 
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to speak of some of his celebrated contemporaries, 
of his uncle, Mr. Fox, of Sheridan, Grattan, Curran ; 
not only to speak of them, but to retrace their 
manners, their language, and to imitate, in order 
to paint them more correctly. He excelled in this 
mimicry without caricature. His corpulent, gouty 
body, which moved with great difficulty, and was 
rolled into the room in his arm-chair, his fat face 
gaily animated, the heavy eyebrows, which over- 
shadowed his sparkling eyes, all became supple, 
agile, and graceful, with an air of refined and good- 
natured mockery ; and I amused myself almost as 
much in looking at, as in listening to him. 

This very original countenance was open to 
singular resemblances. We were dining at Lord 
Clarendon's, who had just received from Madrid a 
painting which he highly valued. He ordered it 
to be brought into the drawing-room ; a monk was 
introduced into it who really bore a strong re- 
semblance to Lord Holland; so much so that 
at Madrid, on seeing the picture, General Charles 
Fox had remarked it vehemently. Lady Holland 
expressed her anger, at first loudly, and then in a 
more subdued tone ; " I am provoked, really pro- 
voked/' she said to Lord Clarendon ; " make them 
take away the picture ; such an ugly and disgusting 
monk !" There was something of sincerity in this 
conjugal wrath, but still more of imperious caprice 
than of truth. It was necessary to comply with 
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Lady Holland's wish, and that this little cause of 
annoyance should be removed from her. Lord 
Clarendon defended himself stoutly, surprised at 
first, and then a little obstinate in his turn. Lady 
Holland persisted, but skilfully, mingling entreaty 
with displeasure, and in a gentle voice, although 
with highly animated looks. Lord Clarendon 
yielded at last, without retreating entirely, and the 
quarrel ended by a compromise ; the picture re- 
mained in the room, but turned towards the wall. 

Lady Holland was much more purely English 
than her husband. Sharing with him the philoso- 
phic ideas of the eighteenth century, in politics she 
was a thoroughly aristocratic whig without the 
slightest radical tendency, proudly liberal, and as 
strongly attached to social hierarchy, as faithful to 
her party and her friends. She possessed greatness 
and strength of mind, with an air of authority 
natural and acquired; she was often imperious, 
sometimes affable, dignified even in her caprice, 
well-informed without pretension, and though 
sufficiently egotistical iafact, capable of attachment, 
above all of that careful and delicate attention 
which renders so easy and agreeable the familiar 
details of life. She conceived a favourable impres- 
sion of me, and evinced it not only in her kind 
reception, but in rendering me, unperceived, various 
good offices, and in giving me, occasionally, useful 
hints. She lent me books which might be either 
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useful or amusing. She was anxious that I should 
not commit too many errors in speaking English, 
and corrected me with friendly solicitude. I 
happened once to repeat a popular proverb, Hell is 
paved with good intentions ; she inclined towards 
me and whispered, " Pardon my impertinence ; we 
never use the word hell here, unless in quoting 
from Milton; high poetry is the only excuse." 
Like many others in England, she was an epicure, 
and alive to the merits of a good dinner. Soon 
after I had established myself in London, whither 
I had brought an excellent cook, long in the service 
of M. de Talleyrand, Lady Holland wrote to Paris : 
" M. Guizot pleases all the world here, including 
the Queen. The public augurs well from his having 
placed the celebrated Louis at the head of his 
kitchen ; few things contribute more to popularity 
in London than good cheer." 

A few weeks later, Lady Holland came to dine 
with me ; she had eaten no breakfast that morning, 
and was impatient to go to table ; Lord Palmerston 
did not arrive until half-past eight. Lady Holland 
began to lose her temper, proceeding to real vexa- 
tion, and finally to exhaustion. When dinner was 
at last announced, she called Lord Duncannon, and 
committed herself to his care ; " for I am not sure," 
she said, " that I can go so far without being ill." 
The dinner, which pleased her, dissipated bpth the 
ill-humour and faintness ; but I am by no means 
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certain that she did not always retain a slight 
grudge against me for having, on that day, waited 
for Lord and Lady Palmerston. 

This person, so decidedly incredulous, was ac- 
cessible, for her friends and for herself, to fears 
childishly superstitious. She had been slightly ill, 
was better, and admitted it. " Do not speak of 
this," she said to me, " it is unlucky." She told 
me that in 1827, Mr. Canning, then ill, mentioned 
to her that he was going for change and repose to 
Chiswick, a country seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. She said to him, " Do not go there ; if I 
were your wife I would not allow you to do so." 
"Why not?" asked Mr. Canning. "Mr. Fox 
died there." Mr. Canning smiled ; and an hour 
after, on leaving Holland House, he returned to 
Lady Holland, and said to her in a low tone, f ' Do 
not speak of this to any one; it might disturb 
them." — "And he died at Chiswick/' concluded 
Lady Holland, with emotion. 

During the whole course of my embassy, and 
on the Eastern question in particular, I ever found 
at Holland House the same sympathetic desire, the 
same anxiety that England should act in conjunc- 
tion with France rather than with Russia. When 
the English cabinet took a step out of this path, 
Lord Holland was visibly vexed and disturbed ; he 
wished that France and her ambassador should 
always have cause to be satisfied with England, 
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and on these occasions his complaisance towards 
me increased. Lady Holland, less gentle, vented 
her displeasure alternately against the journalists 
who supported the policy she disliked, against 
Russia, and against the Baron de Briinnow, to- 
wards whom, in general, she evinced little favour. 
I frequently passed the evening at Holland House. 
If any unpleasant incident in my negotiation had 
occurred during the morning, or the day before, 
Lord and Lady Holland carefully avoided any topic 
which might lead to it, and drew the conversation 
to totally different subjects. They were sincerely 
anxious to avoid a rupture with France, and to pre- 
serve the enjoyment of their private society. One 
of their constant guests, a devoted friend of Lord 
Palmerston, said to me one day, " Take care ; Lord 
Holland is very amiable ; but he talks too much for 
a minister, and before foreigners who are not suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with our internal govern- 
ment to distinguish correctly between the actual 
importance of his words, and that which he attaches 
to them himself. To hear his gossip, one would 
suppose there are great divisions of opinion in the 
cabinet ; it is not easy to consider all that sort of 
thing as mere conversational talk, of no importance 
in real business." The observation was well 
founded. Lord Holland's apprehended dissen- 
sions were more sincere than serious. 

Next to Holland House, the principal Whig 
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centre of attraction was Lansdowne House, and 
without exercising a preponderating influence, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne held more importance in 
the cabinet than did Lord Holland. He did not 
lead ; but those who did, feltthat they could not 
dispense with his support. Amongst the Whigs, 
I never knew any great nobleman more respected, 
more enlightened, more generously and judiciously 
liberal than Lord Lansdowne. Birth, fortune, 
complete education, knowledge, a character full of 
loyalty and honour; nothing was withheld from 
him. But he was always more anxious to enjoy 
these advantages than eager to render them avail- 
able in a career of ambition and power. He sought 
to be honoured and esteemed, rather than to act 
and rule. I might say there was some resemblance 
between him and his London residence, capacious, 
imposing, well-furnished, but somewhat cold in the 
nature of its ornaments. The dining-room and 
gallery beyond were filled with antique statues, 
which his father, Lord Shelburne, had purchased 
in Italy ; a magnificent decoration, more suited to 
public edifices than to balls, routs, or concerts. I 
have often been at these great assemblies at Lans- 
downe House ; amongst others, at a ball which, on 
the 2nd of April, Lord Lansdowne gave to the 
Queen. Singular was the effect produced by those 
eight or nine hundred persons, overflowing with life 
and brilliancy, surrounded by sixty or eighty mar- 
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ble statues, cold and motionless in the midst of all 
that movement, those dances, and those floods of 
music and light. Independently' of these grand 
festivals, in the habitual course of life, in the select 
dinner parties, half political, and half literary, which 
he constantly gave, intercourse with Lord Lans- 
downe was equally agreeable and safe. He in- 
variably expressed to me, both for the friendly 
relations of his country with mine, and for myself 
personally, a reserved but sincere good- will. 

The attitude of Lord Grey, and my relations 
with him, were quite of another character. This 
great Whig leader, who after having for forty-four 
years given the example of staunch fidelity to his 
principles, had met with the rare fortune of accom- 
plishing the work to which he had devoted himself, 
parliamentary reform, and of thus reaching the 
object of his life. Lord Grey, in 1840, could not 
reconcile himself to becoming old, and lived almost 
out of the world, in melancholy and weariness ; 
ever treated with marked distinction when he re- 
appeared, and receiving testimonies of respect with 
a singular mixture of dignity and discontent. He 
was dining with me one day with the principal 
Whigs, amongst others, several members of the 
cabinet, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, and Lord Clarendon. Being one of 
the first arrivals, Lord Grey was seated near the 
fire-place, and the other guests, as they came in 
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succession, hastened to salute him. I still see that 
noble old man, with his lofty figure and handsome 
face, rising with difficulty from his arm-chair, and 
answering only by a proud and melancholy inclina- 
tion of the head to the homage tendered to him. 
He was fully sensible of the respectful attention I 
evinced towards him on all occasions. I often 
called upon him and he was evidently gratified by 
my visits. One morning, I found him quite alone. 
He bade me remark this ; " Formerly," he said, 
" when I was young, scarcely any one passed my 
door, men or women, without calling to see me. 
To-day, from that window, I observe them all go 
by, as formerly, but they enter no more." Another 
day, it was in the evening, he was alone with his 
wife, Lady Grey, who was reading to him. She 
touched me by her anxiety for her husband ; she 
blamed him, before me, for no longer going to the 
House of Lords, for not speaking, or caring for 
anything. With frankness full of simplicity and 
almost of confidence, as if she had known me long, 
she requested me to call frequently upon them, to 
assist her in combatting Lord Grey's tendency. I 
seconded her desire, I humoured his disease. I 
incline naturally towards exalted minds when some- 
what enfeebled. Their noble nature pleases me, 
and it seems as if I console their weakness. 

I felt surprised at never meeting in this Whig 
circle, a man with whom the party had long been 
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connected, and whose support was indispensable to 
them ; the celebrated Irishman, Daniel O'Connell. 
I expressed this one day to Mrs. Stanley/ now 
Lady Stanley of Alderley, daughter to Lord Dillon, 
an estimable lady, with whom I had become ac- 
quainted through family associations, and whose 
husband was at that time whipper in for the Whigs 
in the House of Commons ; which office consisted 
in rallying the members of the party on all impor- 
tant occasions, and in superintending their pre- 
sence. Mrs. Stanley was herself an active partizan 
in the government interest. Lord Palmerston 
called her " the head of our staff." " Do you wish 
to know Mr. O'Connell ?" §aid she to me. " Yes, 
certainly." " Well, I will arrange that." Accor- 
dingly she invited me to meet him at dinner on the 
4th of April, with five or six persons only, amongst 
whom were Lord John Russell and Lord Duncan- 
non. I found Mr. O'Connell exactly the sort of 
man I had pictured to myself. There was some- 
thing perhaps in this, but it is always much to 
answer expectation. He was tall, bulky, robust, 
animated, his head a little sunk between the shoul- 
ders, with an air of strength and shrewdness ; 
strength everywhere, shrewdness in the quick 
glance, slightly indirect, although not indicating 
duplicity ; he was neither elegant nor vulgar, his 
manner a little embarrassed yet firm, with even a 
tincture of suppressed arrogance. His politeness 
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towards the Englishmen of condition he met there 
was mingled slightly with humility and pride : it 
was apparent that they had once been his masters 
and that now he exercised power over them ; he 
had submitted to their rule and he accepted their 
attentions. He was evidently flattered at having 
been invited to meet me. On our introduction, I 
said to him, " You and I, Sir, are here two great 
evidences of the progress of justice and good sense; 
you, a Catholic, are a member of the English House 
of Commons ; T, a Protestant, am the ambassador 
of France/' This opening remark pleased him, 
and during dinner, we conversed together almost 
like old acquaintances. During the morning, Mrs. 
Stanley had hesitated about an evening party; 
nevertheless, she had decided for it, and after din- 
ner, I saw arrive, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord 
Clarendon, the Bishop of Norwich, Lady William 
Russell, and several others. On leaving the dinner- 
table, a fit of social modesty seized Mr. O'Connell, 
he wished to take his departure. " You have com- 
pany/' said he, to Mr. Stanley. " Yes, but pray 
remain, we expect you to do so." "No, no, I 
must go." " Stay, I entreat you." He stayed, 
with visible satisfaction not unmingled with pride. 
" That then is Mr. O'Connell ?" said Lady William 
Russell to me, who probably had never seen him 
before. " Yes," I replied, " and I am come from 
Paris to tell you so." " You thought perhaps that 
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we passed our lives with him ?" " No, I see evi- 
dently that you do not/' All appeared glad of the 
opportunity to make themselves agreeable to him, 
and he seemed equally inclined to profit by it. He 
spoke much ; he detailed the progress of temper- 
ance in Ireland; the drunkards were disappearing by 
thousands, the taste for regular habits and more re- 
fined manners advanced in proportion as inebriety 
receded. No one expressed the slightest doubt. 1 
asked him whether this was a mere puff of popular 
humour or a lasting reform. He replied gravely, 
" It will last ; we are a persevering race, as all are 
who have suffered much." He took pleasure in ad- 
dressing himself to me, in calling me to witness 
the improved fortune of his country, and his per- 
sonal triumph. I retired towards midnight and 
was the first to go, leaving Mr. O'Connell sur- 
rounded by four cabinet ministers and five or six 
ladies of rank, who listened to him with a mixture, 
somewhat comic, of curiosity and pride, of deference 
and disdain. 

I also became acquainted, a few days later, with 
another individual, much less celebrated and im- 
portant in the political sphere, but invested, in 
England, with a degree of influence and public 
favour equally original and personal. The Duchess 
of Sutherland, at that time mistress of the robes to 
the Queen, and one of the noblest ornaments of 
the Whig party, both in goodness and beauty, 
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wrote one morning to say that Dr. Arnold was 
anxious to see me, and would pass a day at her 
house with that intention. Nine years before, 
without the slightest previous intercourse between 
us, he had sent me an edition of Thucydides he 
had recently published, with evidences of sympathy 
neither superficial nor common-place. He came 
to London on the 10th of April, and afforded me 
a day of unusual enjoyment, both intellectual and 
moral. Dr. Arnold had been for a long time at 
the head of the college of Rugby, a great public 
educational establishment, founded in Warwick- 
shire, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
without the slightest quackery, by his personal 
merit, had carried it to the highest degree of pros- 
perity and popularity. I found in him a man of 
a singularly elevated mind, animated, open, expan- 
sive, exempt from prejudices and routine, seeking 
after progress, and at the same time, steady, prac- 
tical, without vague or whimsical fantasies, faith- 
fully attached to all the solid bases of moral and 
social order. I never met a soul more powerfully 
sympathetic, more commanding and more human. 
Tn classic literature, in history, in the sciences, his 
knowledge was equally solid and varied ; and his 
ideas and methods, without striking novelty, in 
education and instruction, were peculiarly his own, 
and applied with communicative and effective 
inspiration. He relied much on conversation, mind 
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to mind, and could draw advantage from freedom 
of thought as much as from authority. Never 
perhaps did any head of a similar establishment 
exercise over the generations that passed through 
his hands, a more intimate influence, or leave on 
their minds and limits a more profound remem- 
brance. 

• The Whigs had at that time the good fortune 
to reckon within their ranks, whether in the bosom 
of affairs, or on the skirls of active policy, several 
eminent men who, by their writings, exercised 
much sway over the public ; and I was also for- 
tunate enough to contract with some amongst 
them ties of great good-will or even of close friend- 
ship. All are now dead, some before feeling the 
attacks of age, in the vigour as in the maturity of 
their talent; others, after having run their full 
course, and gained, by honourable toil, a just 
renown and a dignified repose. I cannot deny 
myself the melancholy pleasure of in these pages 
reviving their memories, the impressions they left 
upon me, and the bonds by which we were united. 
It was with Mr. Hallam that I became most 
intimate. From the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance, and iu proportion as it advanced, his 
character and mind equally attracted and attached 
me. Before 1830, his beautiful historic works, 
especially his Constitutional History of England, 
had led to pleasing communications between us. 
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In the preface to the last named, he had spoken of 
me and of my History of the English Revolution 
in terms by which I felt highly honoured and 
moved. After 1830, I met him in Paris; we 
entered into correspondence ; he conveyed to me 
several times his opinions on what was passing in 
England ; amongst other events, on the parliamen- 
tary reform of 1831; and I was struck by the 
independence and judicious sagacity of his general 
ideas and appreciations of contemporary measures 
and incidents. I' never knew a man more sincerely 
and thoroughly liberal, and at the same time more 
divested of national prejudice and party spirit ; no 
one more exclusively anxious to discover truth and 
to render justice to all, without any thought of 
pleasing or displeasing adversaries or friends. The 
natural rectitude of his judgment, his vast and 
accurate knowledge, the generous devotion of his 
soul and his perfect disinterestedness made him 
inflexibly just, and a stranger, even in the cause he 
held most at heart, that of religious and political 
liberty, to every kind of idle speculation or fanati- 
cism. He received me in London in 1840, with 
friendly eagerness. He loved society, conversation, 
the familiar discussion of reminiscences or ideas, 
and often collected at his table the most distin- 
guished men of his country, literary by profession 
or taste, Mr. Macaulay, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Mahon, Sir Francis Palgrave, Mr. Milman, all. 
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delighted to find themselves together and round 
him. Tn 1848, after the Revolution of February, 
Mr. Hallam proved himself my most sincere and 
indefatigable friend. There were no possible acts 
of kindness that he did not seek to render me, no 
daily cares or attention that he did not incessantly 
bestow on my children and myself, with that affec- 
tionate cordiality which renders everything easy 
and agreeable to the obliged party, for it takes as 
much pleasure in what it does for them, as they 
can themselves derive from its exercise. I have 
heard it said, that in the early period of his life, 
Mr. Hallam had been a little bitter and imperious ; 
but he had gone through great domestic trials ; 
he had lost his wife and several of his children, 
including his eldest son Arthur, a young man of 
rare mark, to whose memory his friend, the poet 
Tennyson, has dedicated one of his most beautiful 
works of moral poetry, called, In memoriam. In- 
stead of rendering Mr. Hallam gloomy and morose, 
age and calamity had softened and calmed him ; 
no one recognized in him even a lingering trace of 
harshness ; he preserved all his intellectual spirit, 
all his literary and social tastes, and seemed to 
enjoy life as a man who still finds it sweet, and 
seeks to render it equally so to those who surround 
him, but who has also known its heavy sorrows, 
and, at the bottom of his heart, and for himself 
alone, has ceased to take much interest in it 
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After my return to France, Mr. Hallam came, in 
1853, with Sir John Boileau, to pass some days at 
Val-Richer. I found him still unchanged, his mind 
as animated, and his heart as warm as ever ; but 
shortly after, he was seized by an attack of apoplexy 
which left him helpless and almost extinct. During 
my. visit to England, in 1858, I went to see him 
in the country, at Penshurst, near London, when 
he lived in retirement with his daughter, Mrs. 
Cator. I found him reclining in his arm-chair, 
near a table still covered with books, some of 
which were open, holding in his hand the Times 
of the day, which he let fall as I entered ; he could 
scarcely walk, he spoke with difficulty, and cast 
upon me languid and sorrowful looks through 
which gleamed an affectionate remembrance, and 
the pleasure he felt at seeing me once more, al- 
though unable to express it in words. I abridged 
my visit which fatigued him as much as it saddened 
myself. He died a few months after. An un- 
common man, as modest as he was uncommon, and 
who wanted only more displaynn his talent and a 
more fervid thirst for success, to exercise as 
much of powor over the public as he won of 
esteem and friendship from all who were best ac- 
quainted with him. 

I lived less intimately with Lord Macaulay (Mr. 
Macaulay in 1840), and even after much intercourse 
I knew the historian better than the man. Before 
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we met, I admired his skilful and brilliant art of 
collecting facts, of grouping them together, of 
animating and transforming recital into dramatic 
action, and of scattering through the scenes and 
actors of the drama, the observations and opinions 
of the spectator. He excelled in shedding over 
the past, streams of light and colour, and in bring- 
ing it into contrast with the ideas and manners of 
the present day. When I personally knew Lord 
Macaulay, I still more enjoyed my disposition to 
admire him. The harmony was perfect between 
the man and the artist, the talker and the writer. 
Nothing bore a closer resemblance to Lord Ma- 
caulay's work than his conversation. There was 
the same richness and readiness of memory, the 
same unaffected ardour in the thought, the same 
vivacity of imagination, the same clearness of 
language, the same natural and pointed turn in the 
reflections. There was as much pleasure and 
almost as much instruction in listening to as in 
reading him. And when after so many remarkable 
and charming Essays, he published his great work, 
The History of England from the Accession of James 
the Second, the same qualities develpped themselves 
therein with even increased abundance and 
effect. I know no history in which the past and 
the historian who relates it live so intimately or 
familiarly together. Lord Macaulay paints the 
facts and men of the seventeenth century with as 
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many details, and in as living colours as if they 
were his contemporaries. A plan full of power 
and attraction, but verging on a danger which 
Lord Macaulay has not always escaped. On 
reading him, I often feel the regret of meeting in 
history, the spirit of party politics. I neither think 
nor speak ill of parties ; they form the necessary 
elements of free government. I have passed many 
years of my life in that arena, and I know how 
necessary it is to a successful struggle, either to 
govern or resist effectually, to be surrounded by a 
compact, well disciplined, and permanent party. 
The Whigs and Tories have represented for two 
centuries, in England, the force of power and 
liberty. But parties and the spirit of party can 
only be correctly estimated in active and existing 
politics. When we look back into the past, when 
we re-open tombs, we owe to the dead we draw 
from thence, complete and scrupulous justice. In 
bringing them again upon the stage, we ought to 
revive the ideas and sentiments they exhibited 
there. In assigning their Respective parts, we 
should equitably distinguish their personal interests 
and rights, and not mix up with their ashes the 
living coals of our own hearth. Lord Macaulay 
has not always obeyed this law of historical equity 
and truth. He has sometimes carried into his 
recitals, and above all into his estimates of acts and 
men, the passions and prejudices of the Whigs 
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engaged in ancient or recent struggles. I have 
reason to believe that he was aware of this himself; 
of which I can name two decisive proofs, one drawn 
from his great work, the other from our personal 
intercourse. While advancing in his labour, he 
became more disenthralled from his early impres- 
sions. The justice of the historian surmounted 
the habits of the politician ; he is much more 
impartial in his history of the reign of William the 
Third, than in that of James the Second, or above 
all, than in the summary of those of Charles the 
First and Charles the Second. He judges the 
Whigs of 1692 more severely than the Republicans 
of 1648 ; and if I am correctly informed, his new- 
born impartiality won for him from several interested 
or ardent Whigs, animated reproaches. My per- 
sonal evidence is not less conclusive. During the 
spring of 1848, I was anxious that my son William 
should resume in London his classic studies forcibly 
interrupted in Paris. I hesitated between two 
great establishments, the College of the London 
University, founded through the influence of the 
Whigs, with the University itself, under the reign 
of William the Fourth, and King's College, estab- 
lished at nearly the same time, under the patronage 
of the Church of England. I consulted Mr. Ma- 
caulay on the selection. " You ask me as a 
father/' he said ; " I will not reply to you as a 
man of party ; I concurred with my friends the 
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Whigs in the foundation of the London University 
and its College ; send your son to King's College, 
it is the best of the two." I thanked him for his 
sincerity, and followed his advice, with which my 
son had reason to be satisfied. 

In 1840, during the leisure of my embassy, I 
experienced a striking proof of the extent and 
charm of his knowledge. He offered to act as 
cicerone to me in a visit to Westminster Abbey, 
that celebrated receptacle of the dead, dispersed or 
piled together without distinction, throughout all 
parts of the building ; kings, queens, warriors, 
politicians, magistrates, orators, authors, simple 
individuals, some celebrated, placed there by public 
admiration and gratitude, others obscure, conse- 
crated by domestic piety, affection, or vanity. 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, Buckingham and 
Monk, Lord Chatham and Lord Mansfield, Pitt 
and Fox, Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Gray, 
Addison, Watts, — the most opposite destinies and 
natures placed side by side ; the peace of Heaven 
between men after the hatreds and rivalries of 
earth. I was not shocked, as many appear to have 
been, by the great number of obscure dead. How 
can that affect the illustrious deceased ? They are 
not the less apparent nor the less alone. There is 
no crowd there ; the tombs do not jostle or hide 
each other. You pause only before such as inclose 
the immortalities. But really shocking, hideous, 
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and barbarous, are those waxen figures placed in 
closets, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, William III. 
and Mary, Nelson and Chatham, erect, with open 
eyes, in their appropriate vestments. This assumed 
reality, this marriage of apparent life and death 
produce a revolting effect in the midst of those 
tombs and statues, pure symbols which proclaim 
death while perpetuating memory, and transmit 
the name to the respect of posterity without sur- 
rendering the person to the curiosity of its glances. 
During three or four hours I wandered with Mr. 
Macaulay through that monumental gallery of 
England and her families ; I stopped him or he 
stopped me at every step ; at one time in reply to 
my questions, at another anticipating them, he 
explained an allegorical monument, reminded me 
of a long forgotten fact, related an anecdote little 
known, or recited some beautiful passage from the 
writers or orators whose names we encountered. 
We passed before the statue of Lord Chatham, 
standing with his head elevated, and his arm 
advanced as if enforcing a burst of eloquence; 
before him, at his feet, was inscribed on a simple 
stone the name of his son, William Pitt, placed 
there until the completion and substitution of the 
monument dedicated to his memory. " Might one 
not say/' observed Mr. Macaulay, " that the father 
rises, and there publicly delivers the funeral oration 
of his son ?" And at this thought some of the most 
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beautiful speeches of Lord Chatham thronged on his 
memory, from which he quoted select passages. 
The monuments of the great writers, whether in 
prose or verse, called forth the same abundant 
display, the same inspiration of memory. Milton 
and Addison were favourites with him, and he 
detained me several minutes before their names, 
gratifying himself by recalling incidents of their 
lives or passages from their works, almost as much 
as he excited my delight in listening to him. A 
bas-relief which commemorated an incident in 
the great war between England and her American 
colonies struggling for their independence, stood 
before us : " Look at that figure without a head," 
observed Mr. Macaulay ; " it is Washington ; some 
zealous English patriot, hiding himself, no doubt, 
by night, and still enraged against that rebel leader, 
gratified his spleen by breaking off his head ; it 
was restored ; some time after it was broken off 
again ; no farther attempt has been made to replace 
it. It is thus that the patriots of a country un- 
derstand and treat those of a rival state/' This 
entire visit filled me with delight and interest. As 
the illustrious dead of Italy issued from their tombs 
on the passing of Dante, so did the great celebrities 
of English history and literature rise up before me 
at the voice of a worthy representative. 

Holland House was not alone the habitual ren- 
dezvous of the Whigs engaged in political life ; it 
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was also the favourite drawing-room, the adopted 
home of liberal men of letters, unconnected with 
public affairs, but devoted to the same principles, 
and to the redress of old social injustices. It was 
there that I met for the first time the Rev. Sidney 
Smith and Lord Jeffrey, both founders of the 
Edinburgh Review in 1801, and the two men of 
that time who, out of Parliament, had contributed 
most to the success of the Whig party and the 
progress of liberty. Both, in 1 840, had long sur- 
vived the powerful impulses of their youth and 
enthusiasm ; but Mr. Sidney Smith preserved at 
sixty-nine the same vivid originality of imagination 
and wit, the same startling and agreeable fancy 
which displayed themselves on all occasions, in 
familiar life as in crowded saloons, and probably in 
communion with himself as he sat alone in his 
studv. After our first interview, in a letter to 
Paris, I said : " I conversed last evening with Mr. 
Sidney Smith, who really overflows with wit. But 
everybody expects this, and prepares you for it. 
It is his condition to be witty, as it is that of Lady 
Seymour to be beautiful. All look to Mr. Sidney 
Smith for wit as all go to a coach-maker for a car- 
riage. People laugh too much at his jokes. They 
laugh before, during, and after them ; and he jokes 
a little too freely upon all subjects, even upon 
bishops. This, however, does not prevent his 
having respect even to timidity for his cloth. He 
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objects to dine out on Sunday, and dares not say 
this to Lady Holland, who invites him on that day 
to perplex him." 

Here indeed was Mr. Sidney Smith's weak point. 
The turn of his mind and language was not in 
harmony with his position ; he had not entered the 
church from taste and his own free choice ; in so 
doing, he had obeyed the urgent wishes of his 
father ; and however scrupulously he endeavoured 
to fulfil the duties of his post, he could not change 
his nature, or always confine within severe pro- 
prieties his inexhaustible and sometimes exuberant 
gaiety. In all other respects he was the best of 
men, as gentle as courageous, filled with Christian 
charity as with liberal sincerity, an eloquent preacher 
in his pulpit, and an eminent critic in the Edinburgh 
Review, whose sermons, collected after his death, 
are fully worth his articles, and amply cover every 
little extravagance in his sallies of mirth and 
humour. He called upon me one day at the 
embassy, and his conversation formed a delightful 
mixture of serious reflections and spirited sketches. 
He spoke much of Lord John Russell, to whom he 
was strongly attached, and who he looked upon as 
the soul of the cabinet. " Lord Melbourne," he 
said, " is a man of spirit, a fine fellow rather than 
a politician, and much less careless than he appears 
to be." He was very anxious not to be taken for 
a Radical. 
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" The Radicals/' he observed, " are going down 
in the House of Commons, discouraged, and no 
longer sanguine of their future. They had per- 
suaded themselves that they should change every- 
thing. The sound common sense of the public 
paralyzes them. The greater portion will melt into 
Whigs." I did not ask him whether the Whigs 
would not meet them half way. I heard without 
arguing. They are persons who like to be inter- 
rogated ; others who prefer being listened to. We 
soon distinguish them. Mr. Sidney Smith was 
accustomed not only to be listened to, but waited for. 

Notwithstanding the early union of their ideas 
and labours, Lord Jeffrey, at the period when I 
became acquainted with him, bore no resemblance 
to the Reverend Sidney Smith. The English ec- 
clesiastic, at sixty-nine, was as animated, as gay, as 
kind-hearted, and as confident in human nature 
and the future of human society, as he could have 
been in his youth. The Scotch critic at sixty- 
seven, bore the impress of the trials and mistakes 
of life. Profoundly thoughtful and sagacious, his 
mind had more activity and firmness than inclina- 
tion to indulge in brilliant and distant hopes. 
Sincerely attached to the principles he had main- 
tained and the party he had served with ardour, he 
had some misgivings as to their evil tendencies and 
chances. He had exercised literary criticism with 
as much integrity and independence as penetra- 
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tion and judgment ; but he was tired of criticising, 
pnd scarcely found anything left to admire. He 
liked conversation, argument, the exchange and 
encounter of ideas; he was fertile, ingenious, 
vigorously sound without pedantry; but his 
social tastes were counteracted and cooled by 
his increasing preference for his small country 
house near Edinburgh, for domestic life and quiet 
meditation in the bosom of attractive natural 
scenery. After the adoption of parliamentary re- 
form, he had entered the House of Commons, but 
he obtained in that new field neither oratorical 
success nor political importance proportioned to 
his previous celebrity in the world of letters. 
He left Parliament without regret, though with 
some depression, having accepted a Judgeship 
in the High Court of Session in Scotland, and* 
only visiting London at rare intervals for a few 
days. We had a long conversation, one morning, 
at my house, on the existing state of ideas and 
manners, of societies and- governments. I was 
struck by the firm independence and long forecast 
of his thought. This valiant champion of liberal 
ideas strongly apprehended the exclusive rule of 
democracy, as niuch for human dignity and political 
liberty as for the security of different rights and 
the strong constitution of States. But he expressed 
to me these judicious sentiments with that shade of 
discouragement and discontent which gives an air 
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of age to the intellect ; and age sits as ungracefully 
on the mind as on the body. 

On leaving Holland or Lansdowne House, I 
sometimes finished my evening in an unpretending 
drawing-room, at the residence of two old ladies, 
Miss Berry and her sister Agnes, who I had often 
seen in Paris. After living long on the continent 
as in England, in the elegant and lettered world, 
they fixed their residence in London, at the respec- 
tive ages of seventy-eight and seventy-four, remain- 
ing at home every evening, and receiving old friends 
and intelligent acquaintances, delighted to find 
them and to become members of their circle. 
They had for faithful companion Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, daughter of Lord North, also an accom- 
plished woman, replete with anecdotes of the court 
and history of England during the ministry of her 
father, which she delighted in retailing. The eldest 
of the two sisters, Miss Berry, had been handsome, 
and the object of the particular attentions of 
Horace Walpole, who it was said, she refused to 
marry, all fine gentleman and wit as he was, con- 
sidering him too old. She loved France and the 
French society she had seen under very different 
times and conditions, and willingly recalled that at 
the court of Louis XVI, and by special favour of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, she had been, for the first 
time in her life, invited to a grand ball. In 1815 she 
published a collection of the Letters of Lady Rus- 
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sell, preceded by a Bibliographical Essay written 
with intelligence and feeling ; and in 1 840, 1 carried 
back to the editor some portion of the profound 
and tender interest with which the memoir of that 
rare person, an admirable example of passion in 
virtue, had from that time inspired me. I found, 
moreover, in the little drawing-room at Miss Berry's, 
not only the tastes but the habits of French con- 
versation and society, with more ease, variety, and 
complaisant sympathy than in the greater part of 
the English circles ; a lively movement of literary 
spirit and liberal sentiments divested of political 
prejudices. For me, this was a delightful relaxa- 
tion, resembling a momentary return towards my 
youth in the saloons of Madame Suard or Madame 
d'Houdetot. 

Although I held myself quite unbiassed by 
politics in my personal acquaintances, I saw less of 
the Tories than of the Whigs, not only because I 
had not to treat with them, but that they had in 
London fewer centres of reunion and intimate con- 
versation. I have already named the courteous 
attention exhibited towards me on my arrival by 
some of the most influential amongst them, particu- 
larly Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. As 
early as the 7th of March, 1840, Sir Robert Peel 
invited me to a dinner with his most intimate 
friends. Lord Aberdeen complained of not seeing 
me more frequently. But it was chiefly at the 
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house of Lady Jersey that I met the leaders of the 
party, and of the various shades of the party. She 
was extremely loyal in their cause, and took great 
pains to draw them around her and to render her 
assemblies attractive to them. I there became 
acquainted with Lord Lyudhurst, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Sir Stratford Canning, now Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. The first, already old, im- 
pressed me by the vigour, precision, and perspicuity 
of his ideas and language, and then years later I 
found the same qualities in him, almost in an equal 
degree. Sir Stratford Canning had not then dis- 
played, in the embassy to Constantinople, his pre- 
vailing and indomitable energy; but the manly 
frankness of his character, and the tempered eleva- 
tion of his manners possessed with me, from the 
first, a charm which diplomatic disagreements have 
never effaced. Lord Mahon, to-day Earl Stanhope, 
distinguished alike by his historic labours and 
political intelligence, frequently invited, to breakfast 
at his house the liberals and literary men of the 
party, the adherents of Sir Robert Peel, those who 
from that time were called and designated them- 
selves Conservatives rather than Tories. Taken as 
a whole, this party ruled in the House of Lords, 
approached and sometimes reached a majority in 
the House of Commons, and numbered amongst 
its leaders men of talent and character, and pos- 
sessing the esteem of the country. But it was 
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undergoing, shall I call it, a process of decomposi- 
tion or internal transformation, which paralyzed its 
strength and left power in the hands of its adver- 
saries. 

I wrote to one of mv friends on the 20th of 
May, 1840, thus: "I witness here a strange spec- 
tacle, the spectacle of an extremely strong and 
well organized Opposition and yet which dares 
not, cannot, by its own avowal, become a govern- 
ment. The old Tories, the Tories of Lord Liver- 
pool and Lord Castlereagh, are at once the main 
body and difficulty, the nerve and burden of the 
party. If all the Conservatives were like Sir Robert 
Peel they would be the masters. We may be well 
assured, that although there has not been recently 
here, as with us, a revolution, there are here, as 
with us, resistances and arrogances of class which 
the country will no longer endure. There are 
reforms made, or in perspective, which all the 
world must accept, and which will exclude from 
power those who do not accept them seriously and 
sincerely. Two things equally impress me in Eng- 
land, the spirit of conservatism, and the spirit of 
reform. Despite the violence of words, and the 
tenacity of party engagements, this is the country 
of ultimate good sense, of slow but continued 
progress. It will only recover* a strong govern- 
ment when all parties, without abdicating their 
characteristic maxims and tendencies, shall decide 
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to exercise that moderate and equitable policy 
towards which, whether openly or silently, all 
minds converge. 

It was from that time predicted with certainty 
that Sir Robert Peel would before long reach office 
through this path. I wrote on the 23rd of May, 
on the eve of a check sustained by the Whigs, 
" Until now, I thought that the Conservatives, the 
most sagacious amongst them at least, had no real 
intention of throwing out the cabinet I begin to 
doubt. One of them said to me yesterday, i We 
ought to dissolve Parliament. The dissolution 
would give us a majority of thirty votes. The 
problem of the moment is to obtain from the 
House of Lords the necessary reforms in Ireland 
and elsewhere. Peel only can manage that cham- 
ber, and urge it to a step in advance. Peel is not 
a great man, but he will do what great men could 
not do/ " 

Sir Robert Peel did what was expected from 
him. It remains now to be seen how what he 
destroyed will be replaced. Great social reforms 
have been accomplished. Will the great political 
parties necessary to the power and long duration 
of free governments be able to re-organize them- 
selves? England is now feeling her way in the 
solution of this new problem. 

Amongst all the champions of the old English 
Toryism with whom I came in contact, it was from 
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an individual entirely disconnected with the high 
aristocracy and the court, a literary man in the 
third rank of political importance, Mr. John Wilson 
Croker, that I derived the most complete and com- 
prehensive knowledge of his party. He had been 
for many years a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and Secretary to the Admiralty, but after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, which he had 
energetically opposed, he left parliament and office, 
and entirely devoted himself to political and literary 
criticism. Into this avocation he carried all the 
maxims, traditions, and passions of a servant of 
the cabinet of Lord Liverpool, and Lord Castle- 
reagh. Ever an ardent adversary at home of the 
Whigs, even while admitting the necessity of cer- 
tain reforms, and abroad of the French Revolution, 
republican or imperial, although without hatred or 
jealousy of France, and even warmly admiring and 
appreciating French genius, as an intelligent spec- 
tator admires a distinguished actor. He was a 
man of unusual information, of a sagacious, in- 
quiring, vigorous, and judicious mind; but an 
incarnation of party spirit, intractable, and resolved 
to defend everything rather than suffer the slightest 
encroachment on the general system to which he 
belonged. He occupied apartments in Kensington 
Palace, which King George IV had given to him 
for life, and exercised his polemics in the Quarterly 
Review. I had met him in Paris before 1840 : 
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I saw him again in London during my embassy ; 
and when I returned to England in 1848, he 
bestowed on me tokens of kind and active interest. 
We argued without restraint, but we understood 
each other even when we ceased to agree, and 
I learned much from his conversation, of the state 
of English society and of the history of his time. 

The Radicals made little stir in London in 1840. 
In England, as elsewhere, and more than in most 
places, this party comprehends two very opposite 
elements — the revolutionary and reforming radicals. 
The one, frantic enemies of established order, and 
burning to overthrow it ; the other, systematic 
innovators, struggling to establish their theories 
in the national institutions and through those 
institutions themselves, without changing the great 
foundations. The Parliamentary reform of 1832 
had, for a time, reduced these two sections, the 
first to impotence, the second to patient hope. 
The Chartists no longer attempted popular mani- 
festations, and the constitutional democrats were 
labouring to imbue the Parliament, as well as the 
public, with their projects of reform. " I dined 
yesterday at Mr. Grote's with five or six Radicals/' 
I wrote to Paris on the 19th March ; " tranquil 
spirits notwithstanding their extreme radicalism. 
Mr. Grote speaks to me of the Chartists much as 
Lord John Russell does, and Lord John Russell 
in the stvle of Lord Aberdeen. There is much 
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that is factitious in the political classification of 
men, and they differ less than they believe. But 
such is representative government; by continual 
publicity and discussion it aggravates discordancies,- 
and excites struggles. Political life is bought at 
this price." Beyond Parliament, and in social 
intercourse, the Whigs made strong efforts to 
conciliate the radical reformers and to draw them 
within their ranks. On the 30th of April I wrote : 
" Mrs. Grote is become a person of importance. 
Lady Palraerston has invited her to an evening 
party. The day before yesterday, I heard Lady 
Holland arranging a little plot for her dining at 
Holland House next week, an£ begged Lord John 
Russell not on any account to be absent, and to 
make himself agreeable to Mrs. Grote. There will 
be no cordiality on either side. She is ambitious 
and wants position. They will scarcely make 
enough of her. Aristocratic complaisance will not 
reach the level of citizen pride. There ought to 
be, there may be, between the two classes, real and 
profitable association ; necessity, good sense, the 
spirit of justice and foresight, suggest this; but 
it will be political, not social harmony. They may 
act together in Parliament ; they will never inter- 
mingle cordially in the saloons. The vote of Mr. 
Grote will not be won as Don Juan obtains the 
money of M. Dimanche. All* that is factitious, 
superficial, and momentary in the relations of 
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wordly life, produces no effect, even if it does 
not injure rather than advance cordiality/' 

In my quality of Protestant, I became an object 
of solicitous and friendly attention to the different 
religious sections in England, whether of the Es- 
tablished Church, or Dissenters. Soon after my 
arrival, the Bishop of London, Dr. Bloomfield, a 
learned Hellenist, invited me to meet at dinner 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, two canons of Westminster, and several zealous 
laymen. He asked me to go with him in his car- 
riage, on a Sunday, to the service at St. Paul's. 
He wished to receive me officially there, and to 
make a little display, in his cathedral, of a Protes- 
tant French ambassador. I declined the proposal. 
I have no taste for show in such a place. I went 
indeed to St. Paul's, but quite privately, entering 
simply with the bishop, and sitting by his side. 
Amongst the English prelates with whom I became 
acquainted, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, 
a correspondent of our Institute, both interested 
and surprised me. His mind appeared to me 
original, and well cultivated; startling and in- 
genious rather than profound in philosophic and 
social science; a most excellent man, thoroughly 
disinterested, tolerant, and liberal, and in the midst 
of his unwearying activity and exhaustless flow of 
conversation, strangely absent, familiar, confused, 
eccentric, amiable and engaging, no matter what 
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impoliteness he might commit, or what propriety 
he might forget. He was to speak on the 13th 
of April, in the House of Lords, in reply to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
Exeter, on the question of the Clergy reserves in 
Canada. " I am not sure," said Lord Holland to 
me, "that in his indiscreet sincerity he may not 
say he sees no good reason why there should be a 
bench of bishops in the House of Peers/' He did 
not speak, for the debate was adjourned, but on 
that occasion, as on all others, he would certainly 
not have sacrificed to the interests of his order, 
the smallest particle of what he regarded either as 
true, or for the public good. 

Much has # been said, and is still saying, parti- 
cularly in France, on the Anglican Church ; a sub- 
ject, as T think, little known, and ill understood. 
It is reproached with haying taken rise, not in pub- 
lic conviction, but in the capricious tyranny of 
Henry VIII ; with having, at its origin, scanda- 
lously wavered in its professions of faith ; with 
having appropriated the spoils of the Catholic 
Church; with having in its turn, oppressed the 
dissenters, and maltreated the inferior clergy; 
finally, with having forfeited independence in ac- 
cepting for head of the Church, the laical head of 
the State. There is much truth in these reproaches, 
and I shall not endeavour to extenuate them by 
discussing the extent to which they may be exag- 
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gerated. I shall not even ask of what human estab- 
lishments could we sound the origin, without meet- 
ing the violences and vices which the hand of man 
sows in all places when it assumes the honours of 
creation. A special fact presents itself in the his- 
tory of the Anglican church. In growing to ma- 
turity, it has singularly separated and enfranchized 
itself from its cradle. It is rich ; rich in personal 
property. It exercises a powerful influence over the 
mass of the English population ; it sits in the 
House of Lords ; by its origin and position it seems 
essentially engaged in politics ; it was so at 
first, intimately and almost subserviently ; and yet 
to-day it has no political pretensions whatever ; it 
confines itself within its religious miSsion. It has 
never happened that a church so well endowed, so 
highly placed, and invested with such powerful 
moral action, should content itself with its spiritual 
duties, and seek so little to interfere in the civil 
government of the country. Does this arise from 
want of independence in its proper domain, and 
from complete submission to the laical power, the 
supremacy of which it acknowledges ? Not so ; and 
those essentially deceive themselves who judge, in 
this matter, according to logical inductions, and 
the first appearances of history. When the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century sprang up, one 
of its principal causes was the ardent efforts of the 
laics, princes and people, not only to free the state 
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from the domination of the church, but also to 
assume, in the government of the church itself, 
their place and portion. Such had been the pro- 
gress of civilization and the movement of minds, 
that in a great part of Christian Europe, laical so- 
ciety was no longer disposed, even in the question 
of religious discipline, to yield to the absolute and 
unparticipated power of ecclesiastical courts. Fol- 
lowing the struggles excited by this social fermen- 
tation, three systems were found in presence. 
First, the Catholic system, or the independent au- 
tonomy of the Church religiously governed by the 
clergy alone. Secondly, the mixed system, or the 
independent autonomy of the Church religiously 
governed by ecclesiastics and laics, mixed in 
various degrees, and under different forms. Third- 
ly ; Erastianism, or the abolition of the autonomy 
of the church, and its government passing into the 
hands of the laical sovereign of the State. 

I do not propose here to compare these separate 
systems ; 1 merely wish to enumerate and character- 
ize them. The two last, although very opposite, since 
one maintains and the other abolishes the indepen- 
dent autonomy of the Church, derived their source 
equally from the increasing influence of laical society 
and its desire to escape from the absolute power of 
the clergy. Erastianism prevailed in England, in the 
national Church, while the system of mixed govern- 
ment prevailed, on the same soil, in the greater part 
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of the dissenting sects, the Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, &c. But although submitted, in 
principle, to the laical government of the State, 
and at first its docile and even servile instrument, 
the Anglican Church speedily became, in fact, ex- 
tremely free in spiritual order. In some of its fun- 
damental maxims, in its aristocratic organization, 
in its special interests, it has remained the natural 
and useful ally of the civil power ; but for a long 
time the Crown and Parliament scarcely interfere in 
its personal and internal concerns, as the Church ab- 
stains from all interference in affairs of State. The 
national Church has its share, iu England, in the 
general liberty of the country ; the complete estab- 
lishment of the free system has had this salutary 
consequence, that the temporal and spiritual power 
although nominally united in the same hands, are 
practically separated one from the other, and mu- 
tually respected. The instinct of justice, and sound 
sense have prevailed to this point, that the State 
and the Church, confounded in appearance, are 
distinct in reality, and confine themselves habitual- 
ly within their natural domains. 

And while the general state of English society thus 
enabled the Anglican Church to recover a portion 
of the independence which it wants in principle, 
that Church lived in presence of dissenting sects long 
persecuted, never annihilated, or entirely despoiled 
of their national liberties, and always in possession 
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of the religious autonomy. This perpetual competi- 
tion prevented the Church from falling permanently 
into indifference, apathy, remissness, worldly 
habits, and servile complaisance towards power. In 
the midst of its weaknesses, apathies, and lapses, 
it has constantly had before its eyes examples of ani- 
mated faith, pious fervour, and steady independence. 
Through all their wanderings and extravagancies, 
these merits have never, in England, been wanting 
to the dissenting sects, and their example and 
rivalry have operated on the Established Church 
as a spur in its sides. It has constantly been pro- 
voked and compelled to reanimation, and to fortify 
itself in Christian faith and practice. Undoubtedly 
it is not at present exempt from the doubts, devia- 
tions, and hostile fermentations which affect all 
Christendom. In common with the Catholic 
Church, the dissenting sects of England, and Con- 
tinental Protestantism, it has its unbelievers, scep- 
tics, and critics; but he betrays either a great ig- 
norance of facts, or a remarkable blindness of 
passion who believes that therefore it is in a state 
of decomposition and decline. Even in the midst 
of the general crisis to which Christendom is sub- 
jected, the English Church has become and is daily 
becoming, more warmly and effectively Christian. 
The essential points of Christianity, grave manners 
pious sentiments, faith, zeal, and charity, are 
indisputably progressing ; edifices dedicated to its 
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worship multiply rapidly ; congregations are more 
numerous and anxious ; works of piety at home 
and abroad, extend and prosper. When I came 
to London in 1840, when 1 saw the Church of 
England closely, and in exercise, I was struck by 
the productive religious activity which it displayed ; 
and since that time, the facts I have heard or 
witnessed, convince me, that in the bosom of 
that Church, and in spite of opposing movements, 
the action of Christian revival has not ceased to 
develop itself. 

I observed, amongst the dissenting sects, a move- 
ment, not similar, but corresponding, and equally 
salutary in its effects. In these small; persecuted 
communions, religious power had always been 
strong ; but violent and harsh sentiments prevailed 
with them ; hatred seemed to be revenge for injustice, 
and men consoled themselves for their calamities by 
detesting the authors of them. When a liberal 
policy terminated, in England, the oppressive anxl 
offensive restrictions which weighed on the dis- 
senters, when they saw the Anglican Church become 
at once more zealous in religious life, and more 
kindly disposed towards themselves, they in turn 
became softened and appeased. Legal isolation 
ceased, and voluntary reconciliation commenced. 
At first, moral more than intellectual progress ; the 
religious ideas of several of the English dissenting 
sects remain still, upon many points, narrow and 
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exclusive; but bitter sentiments and malevolent \ 
prejudices are singularly effaced. The hearts are 
more Christian than the understandings. 

I was present one day at a remarkable example 
of this progress. I had met several times in Paris, 
in 1838 and 1839, a woman already celebrated by 
her pious labours in the prisons, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry, of the sect of Quakers, if the word sect can 
with propriety be employed in reference to a 
person whose heart was so open to every human 
sympathy. The name which the Quakers give 
themselves, the Society of Friends, was mqre 
suitable to her. Wherever she had travelled, in 
France and Germany as in England, Mrs. Fry had 
left a strong impression on all who had seen her, 
on the g40M^INVmJMRM&^^ earth, on 

the ornaments ancroirodsfif of society^ by her ^ 
ardour, and by her Christian and philanthropic 
power. I saw her again in London in 1840, and ^ 
she invited me to dine at her house on the 5th of ' 

July, with her numerous family and intimate friends 
I found there, with the Quakers — Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents, and probably other 
dissenters, all maintaining their individual creeds 
and characteristics, and still united in a 
common sentiment of^ijpral and kindly piety. 
Amongst Mrs. Fry's dimaren several had ceased to 
be Quakers and had rejoined the Church of England ; 
they were not the less esteemed or at ease in their 
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own family. It was evident that respect for reli- 
gious freedom and sineere faith had sufficiently 
penetrated all their hearts to maintain good will and 
peace in the bosom of differences in opinion. 

I find, in Mrs. Fry's Memoirs of her own life, 
published by two of her daughters, an allusion to 
this dinner, which I quote textually, as strongly 
marking the original character of the person and 
the party. 

" Upton Lano, the Seventh day of the Seventh month. 

" Yesterday we had the French ambassador at 
dinner, and a numerous company. These are 
serious occasions for me. I ask myself whether 
it is right to give a dinner that costs so much, 
whether any good can result from it, and if, on the 
approach of death, we should thus employ our time. 
On the other hand, after the extreme kindness 
evinced towards us in France, even by the govern- 
ment, we truly owe the French some token of 
attention. Moreover it is just and christianlike to 
show hospitality to strangers, and I do not think 
it can be wrong to receive them, in a certain degree, 
as they are accustomed to live. My dread is that 
I did not sufficiently employ this time to advance 
the important subjects with which we ought always 
to be occupied. I tried to do so a little, but not, I 
fear, sufficiently." 
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Mrs. Fry might have satisfied herself. She did 
not neglect this opportunity for religious and moral 
conversation. It is true also that she took some 
pleasure in causing to be brought into the drawing- 
room a large portfolio, and in showing me the 
portraits and letters of important persons, elevated 
in rank or intellect, with whom she had been in 
communication. A strong-minded and excellent 
woman, born to convert, console and command, for 
she had much Christian charity, feminine sympathy, 
natural authority, and a slight infusion of vanity. 

After my reminiscences of English society, such 
as I saw in 1840, it was my intention to speak also 
of the Court of England at that epoch. I shall 
abstain from doing so at present. I saw the com- 
mencement of that rare regal happiness which the 
death of Prince Albert has recently destroyed 
before its time, if it is permitted to us to assign 
any particular time as more suitable to death than 
another. How could I at this moment revert to 
the assemblies and festivals of that young and 
happy royalty, equally charmed with its domestic 
life and its throne, and respecting which England 
delighted to indulge in those brilliant hopes of 
domestic virtue and political wisdom which have 
been so worthily realized? The most respectful 
expressions would fail to satisfy myself, and I could 
not venture to indulge that liberty of observation, 
which the most sincere respect does not interdict. 

o 
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Hereafter, when time has passed on, if I am per- 
mitted to bring these Memoirs to their end, I shall 
find an opportunity of returning to Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor, and of recalling the impressions 
I received and the memories I have preserved. 

At home and abroad, between business and 
society, my time was much occupied. I cannot 
say it was entirely filled. I have seldom felt more 
strongly the voids that may exist in days which 
seem quite appropriated. My political position 
suited me ; I had great interests to negotiate. 
AVhat I can feel of curiosity and personal gratifica- 
tion was satisfied. I am not insensible to these 
minor enjoyments ; even when I find them trifling, 
when I appear to be more interested by them than 
I really am. I can defend myself from their 
weariness ; I do not become impatient ; impatience 
displeases and humiliates me ; I require to believe 
that I wish what I do, and I willingly accept the 
necessity, to escape from the appearance of con- 
straint. But neither the labours of political nor the 
pleasures of worldly life have ever satisfied me. 
These are but superficial enjoyments, no matter how 
potent or agreeable they may be. 

Far below the surface, within the depths of the 
soul, there are long and close intimacies, affection- 
ate regards, words of confidence, total unreserve, 
the tranquillity and warmth of the domestic hearth ; 
these are what open and truly fill the heart. 
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Solomon said too much when he exclaimed, " vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity !" Political activity, social 
importance, power, the world, the success of ambi- 
tion and self-love, all these are something, and, even 
at this hour, I do not disdain them. But I have 
never felt satisfied with and resting on them, as 
we feel satisfied with and resting on internal 
happiness. Why then dedicate so large a portion 
of life, and with so much labour to that which 
brings so little in return ? It is that we belong to 
our vocation much more than to ourselves; we 
obey our nature rather than our will. I have given 
myself up to public affairs, as water rolls, as flame 
ascends. When I saw the occasion, when the event 
called upon me, I neither deliberated nor selected ; 
I betook myself to my post. We are instruments 
in the hands of a superior power which applies us, 
according to or against our inclination, to the use 
for which it has made us. 

When I was wearied with diplomatic conversa- 
tions, dispatches, visits, and the solitude of my 
house, I walked alone in the parks of London, or 
at a greater distance, in the environs of the city. 
Regent's Park particularly pleased me. It is 
separated from the crowded districts ; the space is 
immense, the verdure fresh, the waters clear, the 
clumps of trees still young. T found there two 
qualities combined which rarely associate, extent and 
grace. I seldom encountered or recognized any 
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one. In complete solitude and in presence of 
nature, we forget isolation. 

On Sundays, Regent's Park was more animated ; 
there were many promenaders, generally all silent ; 
open air preachers, surrounded by thirty or forty 
listeners, expounding a text of the Bible, or a precept 
from the Gospel, and mingling with their commen- 
taries familiar recitals or strange metaphysical 
dissertations, but always with a practical object, 
and to regulate thought and life. I paused one 
day before two of these groups. In one, the 
preacher held a book in his hand, Travels in Africa, 
from which he read an account of a missionary who 
had cured himself from a long illness by living 
soberly and drinking water : " You see plainly from 
that," concluded he, " that drinking water cannot 
be injurious to health." The other orator, a rigid 
Calvinist, maintained, against an opponent who 
argued with him, that man is not a free agent, and 
has no free will; "Look at this tree," said he, 
" you will like to think that it is a hdhse ; you 
cannot think so ; you have therefore no free judg- 
ment." The common sense of his auditors was 
confounded, but they still continued to listen 
attentively. These do not include, by a great 
number, all the people of London, and all their 
recreations ; but amongst them there are many 
families who have no other. 

Beyond the metropolis, in the valleys and on the 
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hills which surround it, at Richmond, Hampstead, 
and Norwood, nature is charming, as much so as 
she can be rendered by her own attractions, well 
trained and cultivated by the hand of man. She 
wants grandeur of outline and brilliancy of light ; 
she pleases and attracts without exciting emotion 
or astonishment. Country seats, parks, villas, and 
cottages are so thickly sprinkled throughout this 
country that nature seems to be placed there at the 
service of man and for his sole enjoyment. I 
visited the most important of these residences. 
Two in particular made an impression on me ; Sion 
House, which belongs to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and Chiswick, the property of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Sion House recalls the abodes of 
royalty. Its conservatories have long been con- 
sidered the richest in England. The dining hall is 
supported by twelve columns of verd antique, the 
finest, they say, in existence, and found about a 
century ago, in the Tiber. The grandfather of the 
present Duke of Northumberland bought and 
transported them to England, Superb cows were 
pasturing in a lovely meadow under the windows 
of the hall adorned by these columns, and into the 
room the Duke himself was rolled in his arm-chair, 
gouty and helpless. Chiswick bears no resem- 
blance to Sion House. It is a delightful Italian 
villa, without the sun, without the Brenta, without 
all that warm and glowing nature which animates 
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and embellishes, in Italy, the most minute archi- 
tecture. At the foot of the staircase, in a corner, 
is a statue by Palladio, seated, which has the air of 
shivering. Chiswick is too much ornamented, too 
pretty. The pretty only suits the South. The 
women of Spain or of Provence deck themselves in 
ribands of all colours, in trinkets of gold and silver 
of every kind. This suits their light and airy car- 
riage, the vivacity of their movements, and their 
habits of mind and body. Lady Clanricarde was 
at Chiswick entirely enveloped in white muslin, 
with a single jewel in the centre of her forehead. 
She was beautiful, and in harmony with her coun- 
try. Houses are like persons ; either in point of 
art or for the usages of life they should accord with 
their climate. The park of Chiswick presents a 
type of England. Nowhere else have I seen such 
thick, even, and delicate green-sward. It resem- 
bles elastic velvet. 

In my excursions round London, I made two 
visits, not to country seats, but to public establish- 
ments, which warmly interested me. I examined 
two great schools, dedicated, the one to the most 
humble and destitute of the social classes, the other 
to the most elevated and influential. There was 
then, and is still, no doubt, at Norwood, a popular 
school, containing nearly a thousand poor children, 
born in the work-shops, or picked up in the streets 
of London. The first object which struck my view 
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on entering the vast court of the house, was a large 
ship, with its masts, sails, and rigging. The court 
represented the deck of the vessel, from whence 
rose the masts and equipment. From eighty to a 
hundred small boys, between "seven and twelve 
years of age were in the court, commanded by an 
old sailor. At a signal from him, I saw all these 
youngsters spring upon tjie vessel, and clamber up 
the masts, yards, and ropes. In two minutes, a 
diminutive urchin of nine years old, *was seated at 
the head of the mainmast, one hundred and twenty 
feet above the ground, and from that pinnacle, 
proudly moved with his foot the principal flag. 
All the rest were scattered around, some stationary, 
others in motion. It was an organized struggle of 
boldness, skill, self-possession, and natural activity. 
The greater part of these boys were destined for 
sailors. They were also trained to other avocations. 
In the various compartments of the school, juvenile 
carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, and grooms, as also 
laundresses, were at work, some occupied in their 
manual apprenticeship, others collected in the read- 
ing or singing rooms. Many amongst them had a 
mean and sickly aspect, a sad indication of their 
origin ; but they were evidently living under a 
system of healthy exercise, of humane discipline, 
and in training for an honest future. A little 
hump-backed boy, twelve years of age, directed the 
singing class with intelligence and authority. 
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Six weeks after my visit to the school at Nor« 
wood, on the 4th of June, I found myself at Eton 
College. I traversed, with the worthy and learned 
principal, which that great seminary has lately lost, 
Dr. Hawtrey, the halls of study, refectory, and li- 
brary, in which are educated the eight or nine 
hundred future members of parliament, judges, 
generals, admirals, and bishops of England. Every- 
thing in that building has a substantial and elevated 
air, an air of strength, regularity, and liberty. 
Erect, in the centre of the court, stands the statue 
of Henry VI, that imbecile monarch, scarcely a 
king in his own time, but who, nevertheless, still 
presides, after the lapse of four centuries, in the 
establishment he founded for the education of his 
country. Surrounding the house are the most 
splendid meadows, and in them the finest trees that 
can be looked upon. In front, Windsor, that royal 
castle, which has preserved all the appearances of a 
strong fortress, and perpetuates in the bosom of 
modern pacific civilization, the image of the old 
royalty. There is nothing but the Thames between 
Windsor and Eton, between the kings and the 
scholars, and the Thames on that day was covered 
with long, light, and handsome boats, filled with 
young lads in blue and white jackets, with small 
sailor's hats, pulling with all their might to win the 
prize of the rowing match. Both sides of the river 
were covered with spectators on foot, on horseback, 
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and in carriages, participating with animated though 
silent interest, in the rivalry of the boats. And in 
the midst of this agitation, this crowd, three mag- 
nificent swans, astonished and scared, took shelter 
in the huge rushes of the banks, to escape from the 
usurpers of their empire. It was a delightful spec- 
tacle, which finished by an immense dinner of boys 
under a huge tent, surrounded, as royal banquets 
formerly were, by the crowd of lookers on. I found 
nothing to blame, but the somewhat excessive sup- 
ply of champagne, which elevated these youths to 
a pitch of gaiety, rather too exuberant even for a 
fete in the open air. 

If 1 had visited England sixty or eighty years 
ago, this little incident would probably not have 
struck me. At that epoch, there were still, even in 
the elevated classes of English society, many ves- 
tiges of coarse and disorderly manners. Precisely 
because England has been for ages a land of liberty, 
the most opposite results of liberty have there de- 
veloped themselves with all their contrasts. Puri- 
tanical severity has maintained itself by the side of 
the corruption of the courts of Charles the Second 
and the first Georges. Habits almost barbarous 
continued in the midst of the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; the effect of power and wealth failed to 
banish from the high regions the excesses of vulgar 
intemperance ; even elevation of ideas and talents 
did not engender delicacy of tastes, and the same 
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Sheridan has been picked up drunk in the streets, 
who, the night before, had captivated Parliament 
by his eloquence. In our days, these repulsive 
clashings in the state of manners in England have 
disappeared, and English society has become as 
polished as free ; a condition in which coarse habits 
are compelled to reform or hide themselves, and 
wherein civilization shows itself from day to day 
more general and harmonious. Two points of pro- 
gress, which rarely march together, have been ac- 
complished and developed themselves within the 
last half century in England. Moral laws are 
strengthened, while manners have become softened, 
less mingled with violent excesses, and I may truly 
add more elegant. And it is not only in the high 
or middle circles, it is also in the popular classes 
that this double progress manifests itself. Domes- 
tic, laborious and regular life extends its empire 
over the latter ; they understand, seek after, and 
enjoy, more honest and more delicate recreations 
than brutal quarrelling and drunkenness. The im- 
provement is, undoubtedly, very incomplete ; gross 
passions and disorderly habits, ever ferment in the 
bosom of obscure and idle misery, and there are 
always in London, Manchester, or Glasgow, ample 
materials for the most revolting descriptions. But 
taken altogether, civilization and liberty have, in 
England, in the course of the nineteenth century, 
tended to good rather than to evil. Religious 
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faith, Christian charity, the intelligence and inde- 
fatigable activity of the educated orders, the good 
sense scattered amongst all classes have struggled, 
and are still struggling effectively against the vices 
of societv and the evil tendencies of human nature. 
When we have lived for some time in England, we 
feel ourselves in a cold but wholesome air, in which 
moral and social health is stronger than moral and 
social disease, although the latter is still abundant. 
When I say that in England the air is cold, in 
society as in the climate, I do not mean to say that 
the English people are cold ; observation and my 
own experience have taught me the contrary. We 
not only meet amongst them lofty sentiments and 
ardent passions ; they are also very capable of pro- 
found affections, which, once entering into their 
hearts, become often as tender as they are deeply 
seated. What they want is instinctive, prompt, 
universal sympathy ; the disposition which, without 
special notice or tie, knows how to comprehend the 
ideas and sentiments of others, to humour, or even 
to mingle with them, and thus to render the re- 
lations of life easy and agreeable. It is not that 
the English estimate social intercourse lightly, and 
are not extremely curiotis as to what others think 
or do ; but their curiosity always requires to ac- 
commodate itself to their dignity and timidity. 
Through awkwardness or shyness, as much as 
through pride, they seldom exhibit what they really 
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feel. Hence results, in their external relations and 
manners, a deficiency of grace and warmth, which 
chills and occasionally repulses. Even amongst 
themselves they are little frank and cordial ; they 
have almost always an air of disdainful and caustic 
reserve which breathes and inspires a secret and 
trivial discontent. In the main, they feel a great 
need of, and a strong desire for intellectual move- 
ment and recreation ; they are fond of conversation, 
and when offered to them under varied and ani- 
mated features, they enjoy it much ; but of them- 
selves, and with a few brilliant exceptions, they 
seldom display enthusiasm or take the initiative. 
They know not how to do what pleases them, 
or to enjoy at ease their own intelligences. The 
fire is there, but covered up ; the spark to kindle 
it must come from without. 

During the solitary leisure which the affairs of 
the embassy and the necessary obligations of society 
often afforded me, I studied with deep interest this 
great society so strongly constituted and at the 
same time so free, in which so many contrasts 
destroy the harmony of the whole, and in which 
human nature so liberally develops itself, although 
restrained by curbs and counterpoises which pre- 
vent its pretensions and extravagances from pro- 
ceeding to the last excesses. I learned much in 
this moral and social study which opened to me, 
at every step, new horizons, without making me 
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forget my domestic solitude. The English are 
right in attaching the highest value to their in- 
ternal life, to their home, and above all to the 
closeness of the conjugal tie. They would not 
find, in their country, in public life, that movement, 
variety and facility, that harmony of all the rela- 
tions which elsewhere, and for many people, almost 
supply the place of happiness. A foreigner, a man 
of intelligence, who had lived much in Englandi 
remarked to me: "If one were in good health, 
happy at home, and rich, it would be well to 
be an Englishman." The terms are too exacting, 
and there are in England, at least as much as 
elsewhere, many happy lives within more moderate 
conditions. But it is certain that to enjoy English 
society we must cling to domestic and serious 
gratifications rather than give ourselves up to the 
lighter employments of the world and the current 
of events. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TREATY OP THE 15th OF JULY, 1840. 

Arrival of Chekib Effendi in London — Note addressed by him 
on the 31st. of May to the five Plenipotentiaries — Disposi- 
tions of the English Cabinet and Public — Instructions of M. 
Thiers — Uneasiness of the Austrian, Kussian, and Prussian 
Plenipotentiaries — Their desire for a prompt settlement of 
the Eastern Question — Disposition of Lord Palmerston to 
wait and protract — Question addressed by me to M. Thiers 
on the Arrangement which would give to Mohemet Ali, 
Egypt hereditarily and Syria for life — His Answer — My 
Presentiment of the Treaty of Four — Fall of Khosrew Pacha 
at Constantinople — Joy of Mehemet Ali at that News — His 
Measure at Constantinople, and his Confidence in a direct 
arrangement with the Sultan — Attitude of the French Ca- 
binet in this respect — Effect of the intelligence in London — 
Lord Palmerston presses the Solution of the Affair — Suc- 
cessive Councils of the English Cabinet — I report this 
Position and its Dangers to M. Thiers — I also inform the 
Duke of Broglie and General Baudrand — Lord Palmerston 
calls me to the Foreign Office and communicates to me the 
Conclusion of the Treaty of the 15th July between the Four 
Powers — Memorandum addressed to France — My Observa- 
tions — The French Cabinet is justly offended at not having 
been previously informed of this definitive resolution, and 
asked to express its own — Causes for this conduct of the 
English Cabinet — Answer of the French Cabinet to the 
English Memorandum — My Interview with Lord Palmerston 
when communicating it to him — True Motives of the hurried 
and concealed conclusion of the Treaty of the 15th of July — 
Essential Characters of the French and English Policy at 
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this Crisis — A Keport is spread in Paris that I had not fore- 
seen it, or apprised the Cabinet — My Refutations of that 
Report — State of Minds in France — My Attitude in London 
— The King calls me, with M. Thiers, to the Chateau d'Eu 
— I leave London on the sixth of August. 

I take up the Eastern Question at the point 
where I left it, at the arrival in England of the 
new Turkish ambassador, Chekib Effendi, who was 
expected there before the negotiations could be 
actively resumed. M. Thiers announced to me 
on the 11th of May that he had reached Paris; 
u Chekib Effendi is here," he said ; " he seems 
able and intelligent ; one can talk with him. He 
brings the absurd demands of the Porte, but, in 
fact, he considers them absurd. I have given him 
the best advice I could, but that goes for little ; he 
will repeat to you the follies of the seraglio without 
approving of them. Besides, the question in Lon- 
don will never rest with the Turkish plenipoten- 
tiary." 

It was not, in fact, with the Porte that the 
decision rested, and Chekib Effendi knew this 
well. He called on me on his arrival. I held the 
same language to him that I did to all the world : 
" The Ottoman Empire is going ; if a war is 
excited there, no matter of what kind, it will go 
more rapidly. The immobility of the East and 
the general accord of the West are the only con- 
ditions on which the Porte can last. If either 
fails, if we divide here or they fight in Asia, it 
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is the beginning of the end." With the reserve 
which his position commanded, Chekib Effendi 
agreed with me ; but the more he did so, the more 
he seemed anxious that the five powers should 
unite; and admitting this necessity we resumed 
our embarrassment. The French cabinet had not 
only rejected the overtures of the ministers of Aus- 
tria and Prussia that Mehemet Ali in obtaining 
hereditary possession of Egypt should retain Syria 
for life ; it had also repulsed the concession which 
Lord Palmerston had offered us for the Pacha, 
of the greater portion of the pachalic of St. Jean 
d'Acre and of that fortress itself. " We find the 
partition of Syria unacceptable by the Pacha/' 
wrote M. Thiers to me on the same day on which 
he announced the speedy arrival in London of 
Chekib Effendi; "we are certain, from his latest 
known dispositions, that he will not agree to it. 
Fancy that at present he renews his claim upon 
Adana, seems no longer disposed to yield it, 
threatens to pass the Taurus, and to set everything 
in a blaze. Judge then how he will listen to the 
project of cutting Syria in two." And a few weeks 
later, on the 10th of June: "I have replied be- 
forehand to the proposition of cutting Syria in 
two. It is inadmissible, not from the point of 
view of our individual interest in the question, but 
from the most important of all — possibility. The 
Pacha of Egypt will never concede what is there 
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required of him. We might certainly wrest from 
him Candia and the Holy Cities, and perhaps 
Adana, but never any portion of Syria. We shall 
never therefore lend ourselves, as co-operators, to 
a senseless project, without chance of success, and 
which can only be executed by force. Now, we 
neither desire force, nor believe in its effect." 

I thus found myself, on resuming the negotiation, 
incapable of making a step ; 1 had nothing to offer 
and could accept nothing ; I was as immovable as 
Chekib Effendi was powerless. 

On the 31st of May I received a note which 
Chekib Effendi addressed to the plenipotentiaries 
of the five powers, and in which, while reminding 
them that on the 27th of July 1839, they had 
promised the Porte their accord and support, he 
complained of the undecided state in which the 
question still rested, exposed the daily increasing 
evil resulting therefrom to the Ottoman Empire, 
and demanded without delay a definite solution 
and a prompt action. I immediately transmitted 
this note to M, Thiers ; " If your Excellency," said 
I, "judges it of a nature to require new instruc- 
tions, I beg you to forward them at once. I have 
not yet spoken with any one ; but evidently the 
matter is about to receive an impulse, which, 
without perhaps leading to a definitive result, will 
for some days, at least, be strong and pressing. 
All the world is now convinced that there is, for 
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the Ottoman Empire, danger in delay; all the 
world holds the same language on this subject. 
For my own part, in applying myself constantly 
to prove that a violent solution would add to the 
danger, I express my astonishment that the neces- 
sity of a moderate and pacific arrangement is not 
strongly felt, 

" There is much agitation in the cabinet. I do 
not hesitate to say that, with the exception of Lord 
John Russell, whose ideas 1 am not thoroughly 
acquainted with, the greater portion of its members, 
as well those who seldom busy themselves in ques- 
tions of foreign policy as the others who make 
them their study, disapprove in reality of the policy 
of Lord Palmerston, are disquieted by and would 
prefer emerging from rather than engaging in it 
more deeply. I do not speak only of Lord Holland 
and Lord Clarendon, whose opinions have long 
been formed; I believe that the conviction of a 
serious danger, in any line of conduct that might 
rekindle civil war in the East, and which would 
not be conjointly adopted by the five powers, is 
strongly established in the minds of Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord Lansdowne, and at this moment 
governs their words and wishes : 'All that we do 
together will be good/ Lord Melbourne said to me 
last Sunday ; ' anything that we might do separately 
would be bad and dangerous/ 

" I know that within the last few days there has 
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been an animated debate in the cabinet, in the 
course of which many objections were raised 
to Lord Palmerston 's ideas, and serious efforts were 
made to adopt other views. 

" Around the cabinet, in the ministerial party 
there is a similar movement. The dissenters do 
not yet separate ; they avoid even speaking openly, 
for they fear to shake the cabinet already tottering, 
and to which they are sincerely attached. But 
amongst themselves and in their more intimate 
conversations, the greater portion do not hesitate 
to say that they will not follow Lord Palmerston, 
and that, if he persists in risking everything to 
take Syria from the Pacha, he will encounter more 
opposition than he expects. 

" They reckon, for the success of their opposition, 
on the necessity in which \Lord Palmerston would 
be placed of asking supplies for coercive measures. 
They think the debate would be very warm, that 
many friends of the cabinet would signify their 
disapprobation, and that probably the sums re- 
quired would not be voted. 

" I have reason to believe, without however being 
fully assured of it, that Lord Grey's small party in 
the House of Commons would, in that case, renew 
the disagreement which had sprung up on the in- 
troduction of Lord Stanley's bill for Ireland. 

" The Tory opposition stands on considerable 
reserve. Some of its members were, I believe, in- 
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clined to bestow little censure on Lord Palmerston's 
policy and bis disposition to conciliate the court of 
Russia. If I am not mistaken, they now pause in 
that bias ; and the party, as well as its principal 
leaders, particularly in the House of Commons, 
would eagerly seize this occasion, or any other, to 
attack the ministry with some chance of success. 

" As to the public in general, I believe its dis- 
position becomes more and more opposed to any 
measure which might compromise the peace of 
Europe, and more favourable to union with France 
and moderation towards the Pacha. 

" Such appears to me, at this moment, the state 
of opinion here. But on the other hand, Lord 
Palmerston's designs seem to be always the same. 
He thinks, that in giving up the fortress of St. 
Jean d'Acre to the Pacha, he has yielded to us an 
important and difficult concession. His self-love is 
materially compromised. Finally, such is the con- 
struction of his mind, that, when once certain ideas 
are established there they fill and occupy it so 
strongly that opposite notions which are brought 
before him may obtain passing attention but no 
permanent entry. And, at the same time, I am 
very far from feeling assured that, amongst his col- 
leagues, those who differ from him, and are disr 
turbed by that difference, are resolved to oppose 
him strongly, either to change or arrest his policy 
at the moment of execution." 
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M. Thiers replied on the 1 1th of June : " The 
information contained in your last dispatches on 
the present aspect of the Eastern question in Lon- 
don, has engaged the entire attention of the King's 
government. The communication of the new 
Ottoman ambassador, a manifestation so expressive 
of the dangers to which the prolongation of the 
statu quo would expose the Porte, does not, how- 
ever, alter the position ; and although it calls, on our 
part, for an answer somewhat more developed than 
that which you gave to the preceding ambassador, 
it is evident that you cannot place yourself upon 
another ground. We certainly do not intend to 
ignore the step of the 27th of July, 1839, of which 
the Porte ceases not to avail itself; but we are 
called upon to remark that the bearing of it is 
entirely misconstrued, because they lose sight of 
the circumstances under which it was made. The 
powers, before the death of the Sultan Mahmoud, 
before the battle of Nezib and the defection of the 
Turkish fleet, had no other object than to prevent 
a collision between the Porte and the Pacha, and 
to reconcile them by an interposition exclusively 
pacific. How then can we believe that at the 
moment when the Porte, by a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances owing in a great measure to its own im- 
prudent provocations, found itself so heavily compro- 
mised, the same powers should suddenly change 
their policy, and engage themselves to obtain for 
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the Porte, even by force, what it had in view in 
attacking Mehemet Ali in despite of their represen- 
tations? Evidently, such could not have been 
their intention. What they proposed was, to afford 
the Porte a moral aid which might raise its courage 
and save it from the complete yoke of its powerful 
vassal. That end has been attained. This is the 
real state of the question. For the rest, I leave 
entirely to you the measure and terms of the answer 
you will have to give to the Ottoman Ambassador. 

I see, in the consent now yielded by the 

cabinet of London to an arrangement which would 
leave the Viceroy in possession of the town of St. 
Jean d'Acre, a real progress towards ideas of con- 
ciliation. On this ground alone I approve of it, 
for it does not depend on me to see in this single 
concession the practical basis of an arrangement." 

To these instructions M. Thiers added the follow- 
ing information : "I believe they are opening their 
eyes at Constantinople and returning to more 
rational ideas. I send, to convince you of this, the 
last dispatches from Pera and Alexandria. You 
will see that in Egypt they feel their increasing 
power daily, and are less disposed than ever to give 
up Adana. All that Europe gains by these delays 
is to render the Porte weaker and the Pacha more 
exacting." 

Analogous intelligence reached London, and the 
diplomatic body began to feel uneasy. They 
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dreaded some new and unexpected incident, a brisk 
attack by Mehernet Ali beyond the Taurus, a sudden 
act of weakness at Constantinople. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of the three great Northern powers par- 
ticipated in these alarms. On the 11th of June I 
happened to be in the waiting-room at the Foreign 
Office. Baron de Briinnow entered ; " I recog- 
nized your carriage at the door/' he said, " and I 
came up. I am delighted to meet and chat a little 
with you/' He at once alluded to the note of 
Chekib Effendi, the deplorable state of the Ottoman 
Empire, the internal disorganisation which resulted 
from the very reforms attempted for its improve- 
ment, the danger of prolonged suspense, the neces- 
sity, the urgent necessity of effecting an arrange- 
ment between the Sultan and the Pacha, which 
should put an end to this ever augmenting evil, 
and prevent an explosion, a confusion by which we 
should all be seriously embarrassed. 

" T have received on this subject from St. Peters- 
burgh," said he, " the most positive and pressing 
instructions. Never has the moderation, I ought 
rather to say the magnanimity of the Emperor 
displayed itself more signally. He is acquainted 
with the progress of the evil, he sees the Ottoman 
Empire menaced with ruin ; and far from wishing 
to take advantage of it, he desires only the re- 
establishment of peace, of a peace which shall 
restore that Empire. He orders me to urge this 
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strongly on the British cabinet. Let France and 
England then understand each other ; all depends 
on their accord ; there is nothing determined, no- 
thing exclusive to prevent this concert. Do you, 
on your side, yield to such an arrangement as Lord 
Falmerston can adopt ; make some concessions. I 
protest to you that if Lord Palmerston were pre- 
sent, I should hold the same language. The Em- 
peror has no other wish than to see this dangerous 
question settled in common accord between the five 
powers, and peace restored in the East." 

I listened to Baron de Briinnow, interposing 
only to remind him that we had invariably desired 
peace in the East, and an amicable arrangement 
between the Sultan and the Pacha — the onlv means 
of re-establishing a solid peace. He repeated to me 
several times in the name of the Emperor Nicholas* 
that it was necessary France should agree with 
England, and that all should be regulated in 
concert. 

On the following day, the 12th of June, Baron 
de Neumann called upon me, as much troubled as 
M. de Briinnow by the news which had reached 
him from Vienna on the subject of Constantinople, 
and quite as urgent for a prompt and definitive 
arrangement. We deplored the obstinacy of Lord 
Palmerston. He attributed it to Lord Ponsonby, 
" who never ceases," he said, " to insist on the 
adoption of coercive measures, and who has sent 
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his secretary home to threaten his resignation unless 
his advice is followed. I shall speak of this to 
Lord Palmerston," added M. de Neumann, " and if 
requisite to Lord Melbourne ; I shall insist strongly 
on the necessity of a final settlement. If Mehemet 
AH must have Syria, let him have it. Not here- 
ditarily ; no, that cannot be ; it will be too much 
opposed to the principle of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. Besides, Mehemet Ali must 
give up the district of Adana ; the Porte requires 
it for its safety. But let us finish this business. I 
suspect that Lord Palmerston wants to wait, to 
delay ; that he expects, at some later period, at 
another moment, to conclude the affair in a manner 
more conformable to his views. Meanwhile the 
mischief increases, the danger presses ; it is now 
clear that prolonged doubt injures the Sultan more 
than the Pacha, and all threatens a crisis which 
nobody desires. I hope the English cabinet will 
understand this, and I shall spare no pains to bring 
it to our opinion/' 

I accepted the reciprocation of sentiments which 
M. de Neumann proffered. 1 told him that the 
intelligence I had received from Paris on the 
internal state of the Ottoman Empire and the 
danger of delay coincided with his. For the rest, 
I confined myself, as to the bases of the arrange- 
ment, to the ground prescribed to me, adding only 
that the Pacha had become more exacting, and in 
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particular, less disposed to cede the district of 
Adana. 

On the same day 1 had an interview with Lord 
Palmerston, and after speaking with him of various 
matters specially notified to me, I resumed the 
Eastern question. I wished to ascertain whether 
he would express the same anxiety to terminate 
it which M. de Briinnow and M. de Neumann had 
done, or if, as the latter had said, he was for the 
moment inclined to procrastinate. 

I saw without difficulty that he was in a dilatory 
frame of mind, as if expecting some incident which 
he did not name. He raised doubts on my details 
relative to the increasing distress and disorganiza- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. "They are much 
exaggerated*" he said, " and I hear contrary ac- 
counts/' 

" Pardon me, my lord ; if these statements dif- 
fering from ours, come from Lord Ponsonby, we 
cannot attach much weight to them. Lord Pon- 
sonby has so often and so seriously deceived him- 
self on the state of Turkey, that we have a right 
to suspect his observations as much as his judg- 
ment/' " It is not from Lord Ponsonby alone ; 
several of our consuls transmit to me the same 
facts; precise facts which prove that the hatti- 
scheriff of Redschid Pacha is neither so impotent 
nor so powerless as people please to say. Thre$ 
pachas, amongst others, who oppressed the people 
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and robbed the Sultan, have been recently dis- 
missed, one on the side of Erzerouin, unless I am 
mistaken. In those provinces, at least, the people 
are contented, and the money returns to the public 
treasury." 

I persisted in my doubts ; I explained our 
reasons for thinking that hesitation and delay had 
no other effect than that of rendering the Porte 
weaker and the Pacha more exacting ; I urged the 
dangers of a sudden crisis. Lord Palmerston lis- 
tened and allowed the conversation to languish. 
" We have not yet received any answer," he said, 
"to the arrangement proposed by M. de Neumann, 
and to which I consented." He spoke of giving 
up to Mehemet AH a large portion of the pachaiic 
of St. Jean d'Acre, including the fortress. " There 
has been no formal proposition," I replied. " No, 
but it is an idea, a basis of arrangement on which 
I wish to know the positive opinion of the French 
government. I ask it from you." 

This request of Lord Palmerston was evidently, 
on his part, a mere pretext for delay while appear- 
ing to act. I had not left him in ignorance that 
the French government, convinced that Mehemet 
Ali would not accept the partition of Syria, did not 
look upon that proposition " as the practical basis 
of an arrangement." I instantly informed M. 
Thiers of Lord Palmerston 's adherence to the cession 
of St. Jean d'Acre. " Has your Excellency," said 
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I, " transmitted to Alexandria the idea of M. de 
Neumann. Has the Pacha replied? Can I, in 
conversation, treat this idea as rejected by a formal 
resolution of the Pacha, and not merely by our 
conjectures as to his probable answer? Your Ex- 
cellency knows that we have always spoken of 
ourselves as nearly indifferent, on our own account, 
to any particular territorial arrangement between 
the Sultan and the Pacha, and ready to acknow- 
ledge as good any concessions that could be ob- 
tained from the latter. I think we ought to hold 
scrupulously to this ground. Neither the refusal, 
nor the advice to refuse, should, as it appears to me, 
be imputable to us." 

I reverted at the same time to another idea, more 
plausible in itself, and which seemed to me to pre- 
sent more chances of success for a settlement. On 
the 24th of June I wrote to M. Thiers : 

"I said to you on the 15th of June; *M. de 
Neumann and M. de Bulow are again ready to 
leave Egypt to the Pacha hereditarily, and Syria 
for life, provided that he restores Adana and 
Candia. They have made a step' further; they 
declare themselves disposed to announce this to 
Lord Palmerston and to demand his formal acces- 
sion ; they believe that M. de Briinnow would join 
with them in this sense.' You answered me on 
the 1 9th, ' Certainly, if it were agreed to yield 
Syria, (a comma) and Egypt hereditarily to the 
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Pacha, the five powers would then act reasonably 
and we should make great efforts to succeed. But 
the Pacha's head is inflated, and we are sure of 
nothing with him. Under any circumstances, such 
a resolution would be a great conquest for us and 
we should change our attitude immediately/ I 
think you remembered, in answering me, what I 
had said to you ; that your reply referred to an 
arrangement which would give Egypt to the Pacha 
hereditarily and Syria for life, and that your comma 
after Syria, while there is none between Egypt 
and the word hereditarily, clearly bears this inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless, I require to know posi- 
tively and I beg you to tell me. We touch perhaps 
on the crisis of this affair. This step farther which 
I named to you, and which consists, on the part of 
Austria and Russia, in declaring to Lord Palmer- 
ston that he must content himself to leave Syria 
to the Pacha for life and yield this important con- 
cession to France, — this step, I say, is, if I mistake 
not, being taken at this moment. The colleagues 
of Lord Palmerston on the one hand, the Ministers 
of Austria and Prussia on the other, are pressing him 
I believe, while I write, to make his decision. If they 
succeed, all will feel that they have gained a great 
victory, and have arrived at reasonable propositions 
for an arrangement. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that I should know your intentions on 
this subject ; for on my language, no matter how 
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reserved it may be, may depend, either the prompt 
adoption of a settlement on these bases, or a veering 
about, through which Lord Palmerston, profiting 
by the disappointed hopes and discontent of his 
colleagues and the other plenipotentiaries, might 
suddenly re-engage them in his system, and induce 
them to adopt, as /o#r, his project for withdrawing 
Syria from the Pacha, and the employment, if 
necessary, of coercive means. Much, very much 
will be tried in the cabinet and amongst the pleni- 
potentiaries to act as jive, in concert with us, and 
without coercion. I do not undertake to promise 
that all will be done, and that a conclusion as four 
is absolutely impossible. We may be, from one 
moment to another, placed in this alternative; 
either to give Egypt hereditarily and Syria for life 
to the Pacha, in return for the cession of the Holy 
Cities, of Candia and Adana, and by arrangement 
of five ; or to take Syria from the Pacha by an 
arrangement of four, and by means of coercion, if 
necessary. I do not say for certain that, the first 
arrangement failing, the second will be carried 
out ; but I mention it as possible. Our chief 
strength at present lies in the common efforts of 
nearly all the members of the cabinet, and of the 
ministers of Austria and Prussia to induce Lord 
Palmerston to give up Syria. If after having suc- 
ceeded in this labour they do not reap the fruit of 
a definitive and unanimous settlement, I cannot 
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answer, I repeat, for what they may do. Let me 
have, I beg of you, under this hypothesis, your 
precise views and instructions." 

M. Thiers replied to me on the 30th of June : 
" My comma meant nothing. When I spoke to 
you of a great conquest which would change our 
attitude, I alluded to Egypt hereditarily and Syria 
hereditarily. Nevertheless, I have consulted the 
cabinet ; they deliberate, they incline a little to- 
wards a concession. Meanwhile, we shall see. 
Delay explaining yourself. We must wait for a 
short time. Nothing is decided." 

While under the empire of the sentiments which 
prevailed in the Chambers and with the public, the 
French government confined itself within this purely 
critical and expectant policy, an event occurred at 
Constantinople which impressed on the Egyptian 
question a new and decisive impulse. The grand 
vizier Khosrew Pacha, a clever Turk of the old 
school, energetic and corrupt, long an intimate 
adviser of the Sultan Mahmoud and the inveterate 
enemy of Mehemet Ali, was suddenly dismissed. 
In reporting his fall on the 17th of May to the 
French cabinet, the ambassador of France at Con- 
stantinople, the Count de Pontois added; " This 
important event has not, however, the significance 
and bearing which may be attributed to it in 
Europe ; it indicates no change in the policy of 
the Divan nor any intention of being reconciled to 
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Mehemet AH. It is to be attributed, they say, 
to the discovery of secret understandings between 
Khosrevv and Russia, and even more, as I believe, 
to the ambition of Redschid Pacha, and his desire 
to rid himself successively of all who might balance 
his influence or excite his suspicions. Be that as 
it may, Redschid Pacha is to-day master of the 
ground. May he comprehend that the first use he 
ought to make of his power should be to restore peace 
to his country, by taking advantage of the favour- 
able opportunity offered to him by the fall of 
Khosrevv, who was looked upon by public opinion 
as the most important obstacle to an accommoda- 
tion with Mehemet Ali. 

At the same time that M. de Pontois announced 
in Paris the dismissal of Khosrew Pacha, he has- 
tened to transmit the same news to M. Cochelet, 
Consul-General for France, at Alexandria. "Im- 
mediately on the receipt of this dispatch," M. 
Cochelet wrote on the 26th of May to M. Thiers ; 
" I repaired, although much indisposed, to the 
country house inhabited by Mehemet Ali since the 
plague has raged so intensely and some of his ser- 
vants have died of it. Before acquainting him with 
the contents of the letter of M. de Pontois, I asked 
what news he had received from Constantinople. 
He mentioned the dismissal of the seraskier Halil 
Pacha, but I saw clearly that he knew nothing 
of the disgrace of the grand vizier. I told him 
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I had important intelligence to communicate, but 
that before announcing it I required him to pledge 
his word that he would incline to my advice and be 
moderate in his pretensions. He made the promise 
as far as it might coincide with his interests. I 
then informed him that Khosrew Pacha was on the 
point of being dismissed. Meheraet Ali sprang up 
on his divan ; his face assumed an expression of 
extraordinary joy, and tears even came into his eyes. 
I told him I was happy to be the first to bring him 
this good news, and on that ground considered 
myself entitled to advise him. I then read to 
him the letter of M. de Pontois, and urged him 
vehemently to show himself respectful and devoted 
to the Sultan, moderate and conciliating towards the 
Porte. I was going to tell him to commence by 
sending back the Turkish fleet, when Mehemet Ali 
jumped down from his divan, and after walking 
up and down at a rapid pace, and reflecting for 
some minutes, came up to me, clapped me on the 
breast with his open palm, squeezed both my 
hands with emotion, and said, * As soon as I re- 
ceive official notice of the dismissal of the grand 
vizier, I shall send my first secretary, Sami Bey, 
to Constantinople to offer to the Sultafa the homage 
of my respect and devotion ; I shall request his 
Highness's permission to send back the Ottoman 
fleet under the command of Moustouch Pacha, the 
Egyptian Admiral. I shall beg him to permit my 

Q 
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son Said Bey to accompany the fleet, to prostrate 
himself before him. I shall write to Ahmed Fethi 
Pacha,* and as soon as a good understanding and 
friendly relations are restored, I shall arrange matters 
with the Porte/ '.Such conduct/ I said, ' is worthy 
of you ; this will restore you to the good graces 
of the Sultan, and dispose the allied powers favour- 
ably. Evince moderation now in your pretensions, 
for I forewarn you, that in spite of all we have at- 
tempted, they will never consent to abandon Adana 
to you/ ' Leave me to act/ replied the Pacha ; ' we 
shall agree, beyond all doubt/ " 

This was precisely what the French cabinet de- 
sired, and the end towards which it constantly 
verged, in spite of the fetters imposed on it by the 
engagement for concerted action settled between 
the five powers by the note of the 27th of July and 
the subsequent negotiation in London carried on in 
virtue of that engagement. Immediately after his 
accession to the ministry, on the 21st of March, 
1840, M. Thiers had written to me :" Could we 
operate at Constantinople or at Cairo by recom- 
mending the two parties to come to a direct under- 
standing ? We have done this, while confining our- 
selves to very pressing advice. But to open a 
special negotiation, which might be imputed to us, 
would produce no better effect, and would expose 

* Successor to Khosrcw Pacha as grand vizier, and for- 
merly ambassador in France. 
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us, as regards England, to the reproach of dupli- 
city, for she would say we temporize in London, to 
act at Cairo or at Constantinople. And some 
weeks later, on the 28th of April he added, "J 
have recommended our agents at Cairo and Con- 
stantinople, not to push on a direct negotiation be- 
tween the Sultan and the Pacha, lest England 
should accuse us of playing a double game, and of 
temporizing in London while we act at Cairo and 
Constantinople. I urge MM. de Pontois and 
Cochelet to encourage a disposition to make sacri- 
fices ; I convey to the Porte that it will never be 
rescued in London by an agreement between the 
five powers ; I cause the Pacha to be told that we 
shall not risk the great interests of France and of 
the world to gratify unreasonable demands. I 
hold the cable at both ends to reconcile the two 
parties, but 1 do not open any negotiation, to avoid 
all reproach founded on duplicity." And when I 
communicated to M. Thiers the note addressed on 
the 31st of May, by Chekib Effendi to^hefive 
plenipotentiaries, demanding from them prompt 
and effective concert, he answered : "I see but one 
course to follow, to answer this note as you did 
that of Nouri Efffendi. Acknowledge its reception, 
and say that France is ready, as ever, to listen to 
the proposals for settlement that may be made s 
and to take the part in them, to which she is, in 
some measure, compelled by the friendly interest 

Q 2 
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she has ever evinced towards the Porte. We must 
not seem to abjure the note of the 27th of July, 
1839 ; for a revulsion of policy, the open abandon- 
ment of our earlier contract must be carefully avoid- 
ed. But say nothing whatever of this deplorable 
engagement to terminate the Eastern question by a 
concerted action between the five powers." 

On the 30th of June, 1840, a telegraphic dis- 
patch reached Paris, forwarded from Alexandria on 
the 16th of June by M. Cochelet. It ran thus : 
"On learning the dismissal of the grand vizier, 
Khosrew Pacha, Mehemet Ali ordered his first 
secretary, Sami Bey, to repair to Constantinople 
to offer the Sultan the homage of his devotion, and 
to request his orders for the return of the Turkish 
fleet. Mehemet Ali has no doubt that this sponta- 
neous measure on his part will lead to a direct and 
amicable settlement of the Turco-Egyptian ques- 
tion." 

In transmitting this dispatch to me without 
delay, M. Thiers wrote ; •' We must appear to 
infer from this intelligence, and without drawing 
too much attention to it, that a spontaneous ar- 
rangement between the sovereign and the vassal 
would be the best of all solutions. The Pacha 
thinks that the impulse of feeling to which he 
yields will be reciprocated, and that a treaty will 
follow immediately. He believes, according to in- 
telligence which he considers certain, that the here- 
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ditary rule over Egypt and Syria will be granted 
to him ; he says nothing with respect to Candia, 
Adana, and the Holy Cities, and when told that 
he must make sacrifices to obtain an immediate 
and direct settlement, he replies : * Be at your 
ease, every thing will be arranged/ I know not 
on what his confidence reposes, but it is great, 
whether proceeding from his own satisfaction, or 
from trustworthy communications. So, at Con- 
stantinople, it was thought at the date of the latest 
news, that the restoration of the fleet would pro- 
duce a great effect upon the Divan, and that liberal 
concessions might ensue. . . Such a state of affairs 
ought to suggest many arguments against any con- 
clusive decision in London. At least, if anything, 
no matter what, should be proposed to you, you 
might reply that the two parties were on the point 
of agreeing between themselves, and that before 
settling terms on their account, it is much more 
natural to wait and see what they are going to 
propose to each other. Any opinion delivered now 
as to what might or might not be acceptable in 
Cairo, would be extremely rash; the joy of the 
Pacha on the one hand, and the satisfaction of the 
Sultan on learning the restoration of his fleet on 
the other, may signally alter the conditions. For 
myself, I am far from considering the direct ar- 
rangement as concluded, or even probable ; but I 
look upon the new state of things as a powerful 
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argument against any immediate decision in Lon- 
don. I have written to Alexandria, and to Con- 
stantinople, recommending moderation on both 
sides; but I have given advice only, and have 
been careful to restrain our agents from any parti- 
cipation on their own responsibility, and as a 
French undertaking, in a treaty having for its 
object this direct arrangement. Should such an 
attempt be imputed to us, you might deny it. 
Young Eugene P£rier has been sent to Alexandria 
to remonstrate most urgently with the Pacha, in 
case he should incline to pause, and after having 
offered the fleet, to retract his word, and become 
unaccommodating in the general conditions of the 
treaty. I have even gone so far as to counsel his 
acceptance of Egypt hereditarily, and Syria for 

life" 

But while the fall of Khosrew Pacha, and the 
conciliatory step of Mehemet Ali, created lively 
satisfaction in Paris, and excited a hope that 
European intervention between the Sultan and the 
Pacha would be set aside, this news produced in 
London a totally opposite effect. Lord Palmerston, 
who, for some time, had appeared little anxious 
for a solution, suddenly resumed his active policy, 
called the cabinet together, communicated to it the 
intelligence recently conveyed to him from Con- 
stantinople by Count Pisani, private secretary to 
Lord Ponsonby, and pressed his colleagues to de- 
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bate and adopt the plan of conduct he now proposed 
to them. I immediately apprised M. Thiers of 
this new turn which the matter had taken. I 
informed him on the 6th and 9th of July, that on 
the 4th and 8th, cabinet councils had been held, 
that the last had been a long one, that on the same 
evening, Prince Dolgorouki had gone post to St. 
Petersburg ; and on the 1 1th of July, I forwarded 
to the French ministry, in a dispatch which I here 
copy textually, a detailed account of the position, 
of the inquiries I had made, and of the results they 
led me to anticipate : 

"London, July 11, 1840. 

" To the President of the Council, 
" Sir, — Since the proposition of dividing Syria, 
by leaving to Mehemet Ali the fortress and a por- 
tion of the pachalic of St. Jean d'Acre was thrown 
aside, Lord Palmerston has seemed to avoid con- 
versation on the affairs of the East. I have resumed 
it once or twice, rather to establish thoroughly the 
policy of the King's government, than to attempt, 
by direct discussion, a new step in the question. 
Lord Palmerston replied to me with the tone of a 
man who maintains his own views, but does not 
consider the moment propitious for action and 
wishes to gain time. 

" In fact, for several weeks, as I have already 
informed your Excellency, he neither named the 
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affairs of the East to the cabinet, nor even com- 
municated to his colleagues the last note of Chekib 
Effendi. 

" Meanwhile, the efforts of several members of 
the government, and of the diplomatic body, were 
still progressing in favour of an arrangement based 
upon the concession of Egypt to the Pacha here- 
ditarily, and Syria for life. I watched this pro- 
cedure without taking any part in it. Conformally 
to the instructions of your Excellency, I have 
neither adopted this idea, nor discouraged, by any 
preliminary or absolute declaration, those who are 
anxious for its success. 

" In this state of the question and of minds, the 
news arrived here of the dismissal of Khosrew Pacha, 
and of the direct overture of Mehemet Ali to the 
Sultan. I felt no surprise at the latter; your 
Excellency had already communicated to me a 
dispatch from M. Cochelet, on the 26th of May, 
announcing the Pacha's intention. I had treated 
this dispatch as entirely secret, but I ascertained 
subsequently that a letter from Count Apponi, 
dated, if I am correctly informed, the 16th of June, 
had announced the prediction of M. Cochelet to 
Baron de Neumann. The telegraphic dispatch, 
by which the former acquainted your Excellency 
with the step taken by Mehemet Ali, was also of 
the 16th of June. Thus it happened, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, that on the same day, M. Cochelet 
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forwarded from Alexandria, as an accomplished 
fact, what Count Apponi communicated from 
Paris, on the faith of a dispatch from M. Cochelet, 
as a probable and approaching event. 

" When the fact itself reached London, Lord 
Palmerston and the three other plenipotentiaries 
were scarcely more surprised at it than I was my- 
self. They see in it nothing more, or, at least, 
they determine that they have a right to see in it, 
nothing more than an act long concerted between 
the Pacha and Prance, who, at Constantinople and 
Alexandria had laboured to mature it. 

" The effect of the act has thence experienced an 
important change. Not only has it lost something 
of the importance which spontaneity and novelty 
should otherwise have secured to it, but the dis- 
positions of Lord Palmerston, and the three other 
plenipotentiaries, are visibly modified in conse- 
quence. They look upon the step of Mehemet 
Ali and its success, — first, as the ruin of the note 
of the 27th of July, 1839, and of the common 
action of the five powers: and secondly, as the 
complete and personal triumph of France at Alex- 
andria and Constantinople. 

" Prom that time, those who, in the hope of ob- 
taining the common action of the five powers, pro- 
moted a settlement founded on the concession of 
Egypt in hereditary sovereignty, and Syria for life, 
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have paused in their endeavours, and seem to have 
renounced them entirely. 

"On his part, Lord Palmerston appeared tho- 
roughly disposed to act, and in two consecutive 
councils, held on the 5th and 8th of this month, 
he laid before the cabinet, with obstinate ardour,, 
his ideas and plan of proceeding, under the hypo- 
thesis of a combination of four powers. 

" Nothing has been settled. The cabinet is di- 
vided in opinion. The adversaries of Lord Pal- 
merston's plan insist on the necessity of waiting 
advices from Constantinople. The question is ad- 
journed to a future council. But Lord Palmerston 
is urgent; the powers, he says, are pledged in 
honour to regulate by their intervention, and in the 
most favourable manner for the Porte, the affairs of 
the East. They have promised this to the Sultan. 
They have promised it amongst themselves. The 
step taken by Mehemet Ali ought not to turn them 
from it. It is an act of little significance, in reality, 
which promises, on the part of the Pacha, no im- 
portant concession, will change neither the position 
nor the policy of the Porte, will not lead to the 
pacification hoped for, and will only produce the 
effect, if not carefully watched, of trammelling the 
negotiations between the powers, and of preventing 
them from reaching the end proposed. Meanwhile, 
the opportunity for acting is favourable. The in- 
surrection in Syria against Mehebet Ali is serious. 
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An indifferent spectator, Lord Francis Egerton, 
who has very recently traversed Syria while return- 
ing from Jerusalem towards Asia Minor, writes 
that the insurgents are numerous and animated, 
that the administration of Ibrahim Pacha is violent, 
oppressive, and detested. Lord Palmerston draws 
much advantage from this intelligence. He urges, 
at the same time, the views of France for aggran- 
dizement and dominion in the Mediterranean. The 
support given by France to the Pacha of Egypt, 
has, according to him, no other motive. He speaks 
of Algeria, and the extension of our African estab- 
lishment. Finally, he addresses himself to the 
national susceptibility and jealousy, particularly 
with regard to the Tories, and to insure some de- 
gree of favour with a portion of the opposition. 

" Whenever the opportunity presents itself, and 
in all quarters where I can converse with any of 
the parties who influence the question, I eagerly 
dispute these ideas. I repeat all the considerations 
I have relied on, and profited by, for four months, 
and with the repetition of which I shall not now 
weary your Excellency. I express my astonish- 
ment at the interpretation endeavoured to be given 
to the step Mehemet Ali has just taken. What 
was more natural, more easily foreseen^ more inevit- 
able, than this measure ? For nearly a year the 
powers endeavour to regulate the affairs of the East, 
and fail in their efforts. The Pacha, on his side* 
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has declared that the presence of Khosrew in power 
was his chief obstacle to a trustful and decisive 
return to the Sultan. Khosrew is dismissed : where 
lies the necessity of supposing a long preparation, 
a process of diplomacy, to explain what the Pacha 
has done P He has acted as he said he would, and 
according to the simple dictates of common sense. 
France, it is true, has offered, and still offers advice 
at Alexandria ; but advice founded on moderation 
and concession, and comprising no object beyond 
the re-establishment of peace in the East, and of 
good intelligence and amity within the bosom of 
the Ottoman Empire, — the only pledge of strength 
and tranquillity. It would be strange indeed to 
see the powers oppose this re-establishm^nt, to see 
them wish for no peace unless brought by their 
own hands, and to throw themselves a second time 
between the sovereign and the vassal, to separate 
them anew at the moment of reconciliation. A 
year has elapsed since this intervention was con- 
ceived : it might have been dreaded that' the Porte, 
exhausted and beaten down by its past defeats, 
would surrender itself, bound hand and foot, to the 
Pacha, and accept conditions fraught with peril for 
the future. But to-day, after the events of a whole 
year, when the Porte, has recovered aid, and when 
the Pacha himself, with earnest moderation, assumes 
the initiative of reconciliation, what motive, what 
pretext could be alleged for opposing or retarding 
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it for a single day ? This would be an inconceiv- 
able spectacle. It is impossible that Europe can 
furnish it. It is impossible that Europe, which, 
for an entire year, speaks of the peace of the East 
as its only wish, can impede a peace which com- 
mences amongst the Eastern nations themselves, 
and of their own voluntary movement. 

"This language impresses those in general to 
whom I address it ; but I cannot hold it as openly 
or as frequently as I could wish, for Lord Palmer- 
ston labours to diminish my opportunities. He 
acts particularly within the cabinet ; he says that 
since France has attempted a separate and personal 
policy, the other powers may readily follow the 
same course ; he promises to his colleagues the 
positive adhesion of Austria. He gives them, 
finally, to understand that if his plans were rejected, 
he could no longer remain in the cabinet, and thus 
places them between the adoption of his policy, and 
the fear of a ministerial shock. 

" The affair is, therefore, at this moment, in a 
state of crisis. Nothing, I repeat, is decided ; the 
disagreement and agitation in the cabinet are great ; 
those of the ministers who do not accord with the 
views of Lord Palmerston strongly insist on wait- 
ing for intelligence from Constantinople; those 
whose opinion is floating incline to this delay ; all, 
whatever may be their bias, exhibit hesitation and 
uneasiness. There are many chances of their not 
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yet reaching definitive and effectual resolutions. 
While continuing to maintain a tranquil and re- 
served attitude, I shall neglect nothing that may 
operate upon these divided and unsettled spirits. 
But while things are in suspense at London, it is 
much to be desired that the step of Mehemet Ali 
may obtain the expected success at Constantinople ; 
for it cannot be concealed that the plan of an ar- 
rangement with four powers has received a marked 
impulse, and is progressing at this moment. 

" P.S. — I have reason to believe, from a commu- 
nication authentically derived, that the only point 
which has been almost decided in the councils of 
the 4th and 8th is, that the four powers should 
reply to the last note of Chekib Effendi by a corre- 
sponding note, in which would be repeated, if not 
textually, at least in substance, the intentions and 
promises of the note of the 27th of July, 1839. 
Will this new note be collective from the four, or 
individual, but similar for each ? What terms will 
it include ? What propositions of arrangement will 
be annexed to it, and communicated at the same 
time to France, with a request for her adhesion ? 
None of these questions are yet determined. They 
will probably be resumed at the council to be held 
to-day. Couriers have been dispatched within the 
last few days to Vienna and St. Petersburgh." 

I did not confine myself to directly pointing out 
to my own government the flagrant crisis. I am 
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naturally disposed to optimism, and the act must 
be ready to burst forth before I renounce hope. 
At this moment, however, I did not deceive myself 
as to the impending danger ; and to prevent the 
French cabinet from doing so, I gave the alarm 
loudly to the two persons who might communicate 
it with the greatest efficacy. On the 12th of July, 
the day after I had forwarded to M. Thiers the 
dispatch quoted above, I wrote thus to the Duke 
of Broglie : 

" For some days, I have been much occupied 
with the East. The affair was sleeping. The 
Pacha has w r akened it up. If he succeeds, nothing 
can be better; we shall succeed with him; the 
difficulty of an arrangement with five will have 
been demonstrated ; the direct settlement will re- 
sult therefrom. This is all we can desire, and the 
time gained during several months will have been 
well gained. But if the Pacha miscarries, our em- 
barrassment will be great. This step is considered 
here as a stroke of policy on the part of France, 
who, not wishing an arrangement by the five 
powers, has attempted one alone, by the hands of 
the Pacha. If the stroke fails, the arrangement 
with four only remains, #nd we weigh much less 
either to prevent it or bring back an arrangement 
with five. Lord Palmerston has resumed action ; 
the three others follow him. I wait with impa- 
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tience news from Constantinople. For the moment 
the matter rests as I tell you." 

And on the same day I wrote to General Bau- 
drand : 

" The Eastern affair has occupied me much for 
several days. It was languishing. The step taken 
by Mehemet Ali with the Sultan, after the fall of 
Khosrew Pacha, has reanimated it. This is looked 
upon as the work of France alone, and has led to 
much ill-humour. They say here, ' since France 
has her separate policy, and follows it, let us do the 
same !' The four powers have begun to stir, and 
Lord Palmerston labours to bring about an arrange- 
ment by four, always founded on this double basis 
— No Syria for the Pacha; coercive measures if 
necessary. — I do not consider this arrangement as 
settled. If the step taken by Mehemet Ali at 
Constantinople succeeds, and leads to a direct re- 
conciliation between the Sultan and himself, all will 
be for the best ; they must resign themselves to it 
here. But if nothing is settled at Constantinople, 
we must not be deceived as to the fact that our 
influence with the other four powers will thereby 
be weakened, and that an arrangement between 
them, without us, will have many chances of suc- 
cess." 

Finally, on the 14th of July, when giving M. 
Thiers some new details of the position, I said 
to him ; " I believe, without being positively certain, 
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that the plan of a collective note by the four, in 
reply to the note of Chekib Effendi, has been 
adopted in the council of Saturday the 11th. Ex- 
treme reserve has been practised for some days; 
but I know that Chekib Effendi has had several 
long interviews with Lord Palmerston, particularly 
one on Sunday. Propositions are preparing, both 
as to the settlement of the affair and the mode 
of action, which will be communicated to us when 
all is arranged (should all be arranged) to obtain 
either our adhesion or refusal. ,, 

" My dear colleague," M. Thiers replied to me 
on the 16th of July; "I consider the news you 
have forwarded to me as most important ; but we 
must not be disturbed, and must hold our course 
steadily. The English are engaging in a dangerous 
attempt; to separate from France will be more 
fertile in consequences for them than they imagine. 
But we must not suffer ourselves to be intimidated, 
and you must wait with all the coolness you know 
so well how to maintain, in your aspect, as in the 
depth of your soul. You and I have never traversed 
a more perilous defile ; but we cannot do otherwise. 
At the beginning, we might have adopted a different 
course; but after the note of the 29th of July, 
1839, the time had passed by." 

On the 17th of July, an hour after noon, I 
received a note from Lord Palmerston, expressing 
his desire to converse with me towards the close 

R 
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of the morning. I repaired to the Foreign Office. 
He told me that the cabinet, pressed by events, 
had finally come to a resolution on the affairs of 
the East, that he had a communication to make 
to me on that subject, and that to be sure of 
expressing his thought exactly and completely, he 
had reduced it to writing. He then read to me 
the following document, entitled : 

Memorandum of a communication made to the 
Ambassador of France, by the principal secretary 
of Her Britannic Majesty. 

" The French government has received through- 
out the whole course of the negotiations which 
commenced in the autumn of the last year, the 
most reiterated, manifest, and indisputable proofs, 
not only of the desire of the courts of Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, to arrive at a 
perfect understanding with the French government 
on the arrangements necessary to effect the pacifi- 
cation of the Levant, but also of the great impor- 
tance which those courts have never failed to attach 
to the moral effect accruing from the union and 
concurrence of the five powers in a matter of such 
serious interest, and so intimately connected with 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

" The four courts have seen, with the deepest 
regret, that all their efforts to attain the desired x 
end have proved fruitless; and although veiy re- 
cently they have proposed to France to associate 
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with them for the execution of a settlement between 
the Sultan and Mehemet AH, founded upon ideas 
suggested towards the close of the last year by the 
French ambassador in London, nevertheless the 
French government has not thought it right to 
participate in that settlement, and has made its 
concurrence with the other powers depend on cir- 
cumstances which those powers have judged to 
be incompatible with the maintenance of the inde- 

i 

pendence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and with the future repose of Europe. 

"In this state of things, the four powers had 
no other choice than to abandon to the chances 
of the future the great affairs they had undertaken 
to arrange, and thus to admit their incapability, 
and to yield over the peace of Europe to dangers 
continually increasing; or rather to adopt the 
resolution of proceeding onwards without the co- 
operation of France, and to effect, by means of 
their united efforts, a solution of the complications 
of the Levant, conformable to the engagements 
which these four courts have contracted with the 
Sultan, and calculated to secure peace for the 
future 

" Placed between these two selections, and im- 
pressed with the urgency of an immediate solution, 
and also with regard to the weighty interests in- 
volved in the question, the four powers have felt 
it their duty to decide for the last of the two 

b 2 
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alternatives, and they have, in consequence, con- 
cluded with the Sultan, a convention intended 
to solve in a satisfactory manner the existing 
complications in the Levant. 

"The four courts, in signing this convention, 
cannot fail to experience the most lively regret at 
thus finding themselves, for the moment, separated 
from France in a matter essentially European ; but 
this regret is diminished by the repeated declara- 
tions made to them by the French government 
that it would have nothing to object to the ar- 
rangements which the four powers desire to induce 
Mehemet AH to accept, provided the Pacha consents 
to them ; that, in any case, France will not oppose 
the measures which the four courts, in concert with 
the Sultan shall judge necessary to obtain the con- 
sent of the Pacha of Egypt; and that the sole 
motive which prevents France from associating with 
the other powers, on this occasion, is drawn from 
considerations of various natures, which would 
render it impossible for the French government 
to take part in coercive measures against Mehemet 
Ali. 

"The four courts, therefore, entertain a well- 
founded hope that their separation from France 
on this subject will be but of short duration, and 
will in no degree interfere with the relations of 
sincere friendship which they so anxiously desire 
to preserve with France; and, moreover, they 
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urgently appeal to the French government with 
a view of obtaining, at least, its moral support 
although not permitted to expect its material 
co-operation. 

"The influence of the French government is 
powerful at Alexandria; may not therefore the 
four courts expect and even ask from the friendship 
of the French government, that this influence should 
be exercised on Mehemet Ali, with the object of 
inducing the Pacha to consent to the arrangements 
about to be proposed to him by the Sultan ? 

u If the French government could, in this man- 
ner, contribute effectually to placing a term to 
the complications of the Levant, that government 
would acquire an additional title to the gratitude 
and esteem of all the friends of peace." 

I listened to Lord Palmerston to the end, without 
interrupting him, and then taking the paper from 
his hands, " My lord," I said, " on the object of 
the resolution you now communicate to me, I shall 
add nothing at this moment, to what I have so 
often had the honour of observing to you ; neither 
do I feel inclined, on a first hasty reading, to 
discuss all that the document I have listened to 
contains ; but certain points strike me, on which I 
shall at once remark. They are these :" 

I commenced by repeating this passage, "'Al- 
though very recently the four powers have proposed 
to France to associate with them for the execution 
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« 

of a settlement between the Sultan and Mehemet 
Ali, founded upon ideas suggested towards the 
close of the last year by the French ambassador 
in London, nevertheless the French government 
has not thought it right to participate in that 
settlement, &c, &c.' 

" Without doubt, you allude here, my lord," I 
said, " to the arrangement based upon the surrender 
to the Pacha of a portion of the pachalic of St. Jean 
d'Acre, comprising the fortress; and it would 
result from this paragraph that the French govern- 
ment after suggesting their ideas through its 
ambassador, had afterwards found that it could not 
accept them. I cannot admit, my lord, on the 
part of the King's government the reproach of such 
inconsistency. The ideas in question were never 
to my knowledge, suggested in the name of the 
King's government by the ambassador of France ; 
never by me, most certainly, neither, as I think, 
by General Sebastiani, my predecessor. They may 
have been introduced in conversation, with many 
other hypotheses ; they have never been presented 
under a form or with a character which authorizes it 
to be said, or even furnishes ground to believe that 
the King's government has first proposed and then 
rejected them. 

" Here," I continued, " is a second observation. 
You say, ' that the French government has several 
times declared that it has nothing to object to the 
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arrangements which the four powers desire to 
induce Mehemet Ali to accept, provided the Pacha 
consents to them, and that, in any case, France 
will not oppose the measures which the four powers, 
in concert with the Sultan, shall judge necessary 
to obtain the consent of the Pacha of Egypt.' I 
cannot accept, my Lord, this expression, in any 
case, and I am confident of never having said any- 
thing which authorizes it. The King's government, 
assuredly, does not set itself up as the armed cham- 
pion of any one, and will never compromise, for 
the single interests of the Pacha of Egypt, the 
peace and interests of France. But if the measures 
adopted against the Pacha by the four powers should 
assume, in the eyes of the King's government, the 
character and consequences by which the existing 
balance of Europe might be affected, the King's 
government could never consent to this ; it would 
then deliberate how to act, and on that point will 
always maintain its full liberty." 

I made, in addition, some observations of little 
importance on certain expressions of the memoran- 
dum ; and without renewing the discussion minute- 
ly, added "My Lord, the King's government 
has always thought that the question of deciding 
whether two or three pachalics of Syria should 
belong to the Sultan or the Pacha, was of far less 
importance than the chances which the employment 
of force and the renewal of war in the East might en- 
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tail on Europe. You have decided differently. I 
hope you are not deceiving yourself. If you are, 
we have no share in the responsibility. We shall 
use our utmost efforts to maintain peace, and our 
general alliances ; and to surmount, in the interest 
of all concerned, the difficulties, and dangers which 
the new position on which you are entering may 
produce." 

Lord Palmerston combated my observations 
feebly, and indulged in protestations of sincere 
and firm friendship, notwithstanding our partial 
and momentary estrangement. He again requested 
the good offices of France and her influence at 
Alexandria to induce the Pacha to accept the 
propositions about to be made to him. He then 
explained the propositions themselves, and the 
course intended to be pursued with the view of 
carrying them out. " The Sultan," he said, " will 
begin by proposing to the Pacha to concede to him, 
always under the title of vassal, Egypt in hereditary 
succession, and that portion already offered of the 
Pachalic of St. Jean d'Acre, including the fortress, 
for his own life only. He will give him ten days 
to accept this proposition. If the Pacha refuses, 
the Sultan will then make a new proposal which 
will comprehend Egypt alone, always hereditarily. 
If after a second delay of ten days, the Pacha still 
declines, then the Sultan will appeal to the four 
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powers who engage, for him and for themselves, 
to compel the vassal to return to his obedience." 

Lord Palmerston gave me no details as to the 
means which the four powers would employ to this 
effect ; he concluded by telling me that a secretary 
of Chekib Effendi had left London the preceding 
eve to carry this arrangement to Constantinople ; 
that the first proposition of the Sultan would reach 
the Pacha within thirty or thirty-four days ; that 
Mehemet Ali would reply ten days after ; and that 
his answer would be known in London twenty or 
twenty-five days subsequent to that date ; that is 
to say, within about two months and a half from 
the period of our interview. 

I immediately transmitted to M. Thiers the 
communication I had just received, with all the 
particulars of the subsequent conversation, and 
added ; " The direct step of Mehemet Ali with the 
Porte and the insurrection in Syria against him are 
evidently the two causes which have precipitated 
this resolution. Lord Palmerston mentioned the 
Syrian insurrection to me with much confidence, 
and as his language implied measures projected 
or already ordered to prevent the Pacha from send- 
ing reinforcements to Syria capable of putting down 
the insurgents, I asked him a positive and direct 
question on this subject. He replied, that in fact, 
nothing would be neglected to arrest promptly the 
effusion of blood in Syria. ' I have no wish to 
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conceal this from you/ he said. — 'For that reason 
I have asked you, my lord/ — Orders are probably 
already issued to this effect to the English fleet, and 
sums of money and ammunition for the insurgents 
have undoubtedly been placed at the disposal of 
the Sultan. 

" The fear of a ministerial crisis is the real motive 
which has led to Lord Palmerston's success with the 
cabinet. The moment for positive and effectual 
action in the East is still remote, and parliament 
rises in fifteen days/' 

On receiving this intelligence, the French cabinet 
felt not only discontented and vexed, but surprised 
and wounded. Lord Palmerston had justified these 
sentiments. It was thought in Paris, and I adopted 
the idea in London, that no definitive resolution 
would be determined on and signed between the 
four powers without previously acquainting us, 
and asking also, for our definitive resolve. I 
repeat the concluding paragraph of my last letter 
to M. Thiers which I have just quoted ; " proposi- 
tions are preparing, both for the settlement of the 
affair and the mode of action, which will be com- 
municated to us as soon as everything is arranged, 
(if everything should be arranged) to obtain our 
adhesion or refusal/' Lord Palmerston, without 
any risk to his policy, might have made this com*- 
munication to us before the signature of the four 
powers, for we should assuredly not have associated 
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ourselves with a convention which refused to 
Mehemet Ali the hereditary possession of Syria, 
and which settled the means of coercion to be 
employed against him in case he rejected the offers 
of the Sultan. We should then have found our- 
selves isolated with full knowledge of the cause, by 
onr own will, and after every process of conciliation 
had been exhausted towards us. But Lord 
Palmerston is a politician personally susceptible and 
exceptious, who becomes obstinate in his game 
when he sees himself in danger of losing, and who 
then precipitates his resolutions and blows, caring 
little for modes of acting or consequences, and 
seeking the gratification of revenge at least as much 
as success. A direct arrangement between the 
Sultan and the Pacha appeared to him imminent; 
he looked upon the French government as the secret 
promoter of this solution of the question ; he now 
thought only of preventing it and of substituting 
in all haste the European solution of which he had 
rendered himself the author. One of the secondary 
members of the diplomatic body in London, a 
spectator of the event equally impartial and 
intelligent said to me one day, " When we seek 
amongst ourselves for the causes of this untoward 
imbroglio, we find, in the first place, an intractable 
disposition in London, and in the next, illusions 
both in London and Paris. In London, a gratuitous 
or real ignorance of the dispositions of France ; in 
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Paris, incredulity as to the wishes or power of Lord 
Palmerston. In addition, it is also said that France 
sought to play a cunning game, that she wished and 
believed she could filch away an arrangement by 
hastening its conclusion in a secret and abrupt 
manner between the two parties. They add that 
the alarm was originally imparted to London from 
St. Petersburgh ; that the same alarm came sub- 
sequently through other channels, and that this 
has not only excited the treaty but the concealment 
of its being in operation. It is thus that we explain 
the matter." 

But whatever might be the explanation, the 
French government was justly offended at the 
proceeding. " Your last dispatch, M. Thiers wrote 
on the 24th of July, " has greatly surprised me. 
According to your previous intelligence, the govern- 
ment expected that the agitation which for several 
days had manifested itself in the English cabinet, 
would end in a proposition, nearly similar to that 
which M. de Neumann had prepared for you, and 
which consists in giving Egypt to Mehemet AH 
hereditarily, and Syria for life, leaving to France 
the choice of associating herself or not with such 
a proposition. The step taken by the powers of 
acting by force, without leaving to France the 
option of concurrence in the common act, is a very 
natural proceeding on the part of the cabinets 
which have not lived in close friendship with us for 
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ten years ; but extremely strange and inexplicable 
by satisfactory reasons as regards England, who 
has professed, since 1830, to be our faithful ally. 
To complain is unworthy of a government holding 
such an exalted position as that of France ; but we 
are bound to take note of such conduct, and to 
show that it enlightens us as to the views of 
England, and the course which France will have to 
adopt for the future. Henceforward, she is free to 
select her friends and enemies, following the 
interest of the moment and the advice of circum- 
stances. We must without noise or display 
announce this independence of relations which 
France undoubtedly has never abandoned, but 
which hitherto she has subordinated to the advan- 
tage of her alliance with England. To-day she 
is not called upon to consult other conveniences 
than her own. Neither Europe nor England in 
particular, will have gained anything by her isola- 
tion. However, I repeat to you, make no display ; 
confine yourself to the coldness which you tell me 
you have already exhibited, and which I entirely 
approve. This coldness must be maintained. The 
four powers who have recently ratified such a 
singular alliance with regard to the Eastern ques- 
tion, cannot long remain in accord ; France, then 
taking a fit opportunity for declaring her predilec- 
tions, will make Europe feel the full weight of her 
influence." 
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M. Thiers subsequently furnished ine with 
detailed instructions as to the attitude and language 
to be held with Lord Palinerston, explained to me 
his conjectures on the probable consequences of 
the act lately accomplished in London, announced 
the measures of precaution by sea and land, which, 
in the interest of French dignity, the cabinet 
felt called upon to adopt, and finally forwarded to 
me, in reply to the memorandum which Lord 
Palmerston had handed to me on 17th of July, the 
following note : — 

" Paris, July 21, 1840. 

"France has ever desired, in the affair of the 
East, to move in accordance with Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia. She has never been actuated 
in her conduct but by the interest of peace ; she has 
invariably judged the propositions made to her 
from a general point of view, and never from that 
of her individual advantage, for no power can be 
more disinterested than she is in the East. 

"Judging from the point avowed, she has con- 
sidered as ill conceived all the projects which had 
for their object to wrest from Mehemet Ali, by 
force of arms, the portions of the Turkish Empire, 
which he actually holds. France does not consider 
this course advantageous to the Sultan, for it would 
tend to give him what he could neither administer 
nor preserve. Neither does she think it profitable 
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for Turkey hi general, and for the maintenance of 
the European balance, for without strengthening 
the sovereign, a vassal would thus be weakened 
who might aid powerfully in the common defence 
of the Empire. However, this is but a question of 
system, on which many different opinions may 
exist. But France has, above all, ever decided 
against any project, the adoption of which would 
entail the employment of force, for she could not 
distinctly perceive the means that the five powers 
might employ. These means either appeared to 
her insufficient, or more baneful than the state of 
things proposed to be remedied. 

" What France has hitherto thought on this sub- 
ject she thinks still, and has some reason to believe 
that this opinion is not exclusively her own. Be- 
sides which, under these latter circumstances, no 
positive proposition has been addressed to her, on 
which she could explain herself. The determination 
which England now conveys to her, undoubtedly 
in the name of the four powers, cannot therefore 
be imputed to refusals which she has had no oppor- 
tunity of tendering. But moreover, without dwell- 
ing on the question as to what can have given rise 
to . this mode of proceeding with regard to her, 
France repeats once more that she considers as un- 
reflecting and imprudent, a line of conduct which 
consists in forming resolutions without the means 
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of executing them, or of executing them by insuffi- 
cient and dangerous attempts. 

The insurrection of some populations of the Lib- 
anus, has, without doubt, furnished the opportu- 
nity of finding means of execution, which until now 
have not appeared. Is it a very avowable mode, 
and, above all, is it profitable to the Turkish 
Empire to act in this manner against the Viceroy ? 
It is wished to re-establish some degree of order 
and obedience in all parts of the Turkish dominions, 
and insurrections are fomented there ! New dis- 
orders are thus added to the general confusion, 
which all the powers deplore in the interests of 
peace! And will these populations be reduced 
to submit to the Porte, after having been excited 
to rebellion against the Viceroy ? 

" These questions have certainly not been solved ; 
but if this insurrection should be suppressed, if the 
Viceroy should again become the assured possessor 
of Syria, if he only becomes more irritated, more 
difficult to persuade, and replies to demands by 
positive refusals, what are the means of the four 
powers ? 

" Undoubtedly, after having wasted a year in 
seeking for them, they have not been discovered 
recently, and a new danger will be voluntarily 
created, and the most serious of all. The Viceroy, 
excited by the measures adopted against him, the 
Viceroy whom France had* endeavoured to restrain, 
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may pass the Taurus, and once more threaten Con- 
stantinople. 

" How then will the four powers act in this con- 
tingency ? What will be their mode of penetra- 
ting into the Empire to succour the Sultan? 
France thinks that a more serious peril is thus pre- 
pared for the Ottoman Empire, and for the general 
peace, than that with which they were threatened 
by the ambition of the Viceroy. 

" If all these eventualities, consequent upon the 
conduct about to be adopted have not been fore- 
seen, then the four powers will have embarked 
in a very obscure and dangerous path. If, on the 
contrary, they have been foreseen, and if the 
means of confronting them have been calculated, 
then the four powers are bound to make Europe 
acquainted with them, and especially France, 
whose moral co-operation they still demand and 
whose influence at Alexandria they invoke. 

" The moral co-operation of France, in a com- 
mon line of conduct, was an obligation on her part ; 
it ceases to be one in the new position in which the 
powers seem disposed to place themselves. France, 
henceforward, can be only moved by what she owes 
to peace and to herself. The conduct she will 
pursue under the weighty circumstances in which 
the four powers are placing Europe, must depend 
on the solution that will be given to all the questions 
she now refers to. 

s 
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"She will ever have in view peace, and the 
maintenance of the existing equilibrium between 
the States of Europe. All her resources will be 
devoted to this double end." 

I repaired on Friday, the 24th of July, to the 
Foreign Office, and read to Lord Palmerston the note 
I have here produced. At the phrase, "besides 
which, under these latter circumstances, no posi- 
tive proposition has been addressed to France on 
which she could explain herself/' Lord Palmerston 
made a movement as if surprised and wishing to 
remonstrate. " Permit me, my lord, to finish/' I 
said, " I will return to this point ;" and my reading 
being concluded, I immediately took up the 
question, and repeated the phrase which had struck 
him. " This paragraph, my lord, astonishes you ; 
the fact which it expresses has even more astonished 
the King's government, and myself in the first 
instance. When you communicated to me on Friday 
last the memorandum to which I am now replying, 
— on learning that, without our knowledge, without 
anything having been definitely said or required of us, 
a final resolution had been taken by the four powers, 
a convention signed, and its execution perhaps 
commenced, I felt deeply surprised, I ought to 
say wounded. This impression I have restrained 
within myself to the present moment I did not 
wish you to think that if I appeared to be offended, 
it was on my own account, and from a personal 
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motive. But this impression, my lord, the King's 
government has experienced on- reading your me- 
morandum, and it is in its name, and according to 
its instructions, that I now explain to you the 
extent to which it is surprised at the proceedings 
adopted. It had signed the pote of the 27th, 
July, 1839 ; it has constantly repeated, since that 
epoch, that it was ready to debate all points ; it 
has, in fact, listened to and discussed very opposite 
propositions. When the last act of this negotiation 
approached, assuredly it ought to have been apprised 
of it ; it ought to have been told, u We have hitherto 
been unable to act as five ; we can delay no longer ; 
we are determined to settle the affair. Here are 
the bases and means prepared. Will you join us ? 
This is all we wish to know. If decidedly you will 
not, we shall be compelled to act as four, upon the 
bases and with the means we now indicate. This 
was the natural course ; a contrary one has been 
selected; without our knowledge, and in con- 
cealment, it has been determined to act without 
us. This, my lord, is not the proceediftg of an old 
and close ally, and the King's government has 
every right to feel offended by it." 

Lord Palmerston listened to me with displeasure, 
mingled with surprise. It was evident that he was 
not prepared for this, and had not at first compre- 
hended the full sense of the phrase by which it was 
indicated. He tried two or three times to inter- 
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rupt me, but I persisted. When I ceased to 
speak, " Nothing," said he, " could have been 
further from our intentions than to be wanting 
towards the King's government in every consider- 
ation due to it. We have tried to obtain your con- 
currence by various propositions. Yours appeared 
to us inadmissible. You have rejected ours. With 
respect to the last, in particular, which consisted in 
leaving to Mehemet Ali the fortress of St. Jean 
d'Acre, with a portion of the pachalic, you assigned, 
as the peremptory reason for your refusal, that the 
Pacha would never consent to any partition of 
Syria. From that time we looked upon your 
resolution as final, and have only occupied ourselves 
with our own. We should have found some in- 
convenience in declaring this to you before it was 
taken, and as a sort of summons. In acting thus 
we have only followed what took place in 1832, 
in the Belgian question. In that also, coercive 
measures were proposed against the King of 
Holland. Amongst the five powers engaged in 
the conference on the affairs of Belgium, three 
refused to concur in them. They had declared 
this. France and England, who were for coercion, 
settled the matter between themselves, signed a 
convention, and only announced it to the other 
powers after the signature. We should be greatly 
distressed if in the Eastern question you could 
discover anything offensive in what has been done 
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quite naturally, without any such intention on our 
part, and in accordance with what took place under 
analogous circumstances." 

I persisted in the sentiment I had expressed. I 
denied all similarity with the Belgian affair, which 
had been always so treated in general and official 
conferences that nothing was for a moment doubtful 
or unknown to any of the powers. " Not only has 
nothing been said to us of the measures decided 
on," added I ; " not only have they been concealed 
from us, but I know that certain persons have 
boasted of the manner in which the secret has 
been kept. Is it thus, my lord, that affairs are 
transacted between old and intimate allies ? Is it 
thus that alliances are maintained and strength* 
ened? The alliance of Prance and England has 
given ten years of peace to Europe. The Whig 
Ministry, allow me to say, was born under its flag, 
and has drawn from thence for ten years some 
portion of its strength. I much fear that this 
alliance may now receive a serious shock, and that 
what has just taken place may not impart to your 
cabinet as much power, or to Europe the same se- 
curity for peace." 

Lord Palmerston protested vehemently. "We 
do not alter our general policy ; we do not change 
our alliances ; we entertain, and shall continue to 
entertain, towards France, the same sentiments. 
We differ, it is true; we even separate upon a 
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question, important certainly, but special and 
limited. I return to the instance I have just 
named. This is precisely what occurred in the 
Belgian affair. We thought with you as to the 
necessity of constraining the King of Holland to 
execute the treaty of the twenty-four articles ; to 
act with you, we separated ourselves from the three 
other powers ; but we did not quarrel with them ; 
the peace of Europe was not disturbed. We hope 
sincerely it will not be shaken now, and shall use 
our utmost efforts to that end. If France remains 
isolated in this question, as she has herself desired, 
as M. Thiers, in your tribune, predicted the possi- 
bility, it will not be a general or permanent isola- 
tion ; our two countries will remain united in other 
respects by the most powerful ties of opinions, 
sentiments, and interests, and our alliance will not 
perish, neither will the peace of Europe be en- 
dangered." 

" I hope so, my lord ; I doubt not the sincerity 
of your intentions ; but you cannot dispose of 
events, nor of the opinion that may be attached to 
them, nor of the course that may be impressed on 
them. Throughout Europe, what is now taking 
place will be looked upon as a wide breach, which 
may open still wider ones. Some may rejoice, 
others may feel uneasy, but all will adopt this 
interpretation, which your words can never destroy. 
Then will follow the incidents which the policy on 
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which you are entering must necessarily entrain in 
the East. Then will occur difficulties, complica- 
tions, natural suspicions, and probably conflicts. 
Who can foretell or prevent their effects? You 
expose us, my lord, to a position we have not 
sought, and which for ten years we have laboured 
to avoid. Mr. Canning, if I mistake not, was your 
friend, and the leader of your political party. Mr. 
Canning, in a very beautiful and memorable speech, 
once represented England as holding within her 
hands the bag of tempests, and in possession of 
the key ; France also has such a key, and perhaps 
hers is the larger of the two. She has never 
wished to use it. Do not render that policy more 
difficult and less certain. Do not give to national 
passions in France, serious motives and a formid- 
able impulse. This is not what you and Europe 
owe to us for the moderation and prudence we have 
displayed for ten years." 

Lord Palmerston repeated with increased ve- 
hemence his protestations and assurances. They 
were sincere; he promised himself to accomplish 
what he had undertaken, without really breaking 
with France, or seriously disturbing the peace of 
Europe. He believed that he had found an excel- 
lent opportunity of strengthening the Ottoman 
Empire, by checking the Pacha of Egypt, and of 
withdrawing the Porte from the yoke of Russia, 
by placing the affairs of Turkey, with the consent 
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of Russia herself, under the control of European 
concert. This conferred on England, power in the 
East, and on Lord Palmerston himself, glory in 
England. He neither believed in the actual force, 
nor in the persevering resistance of Mehemet All. 
The Syrian insurrection was, in his eyes, a new 
proof of the weakness of the Pacha, and a new mode 
of attacking him. And at the moment when these 
combined circumstances seemed to him a certain 
pledge of success, he saw spring up, between the 
Sultan and the Pacha, the chance of a direct 
arrangement concluded under the influence of 
Prance, and which would have overthrown his 
hopes of credit and power, for his country in the 
East, and for himself at home. In presence of 
this danger, every other consideration, forethought, 
and general policy, disappeared from his mind; 
and to escape from it, he concluded in all haste 
the treaty of the 15th of July. Neither in our 
conversations of the 24th of July, nor in any of 
those which preceded or followed it, could I catch 
a glimpse of any design or combination proceeding 
from another source, or embracing a wider range. 

I endeavoured to shake Lord Palmerston's con- 
fidence in his success, and to make him perceive a 
future much more serious and complicated than he 
hoped for. When the conversation began to 
slacken, "But finally, my lord," I said, "if the 
Pacha rejects, as I think he will, your propositions 
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what do you intend to do ? What measures have 
you concerted ? How will you exercise your con-r 
straint upon Mehemet Ali ? You still ask France 
for her moral co-operation; she has a right to 
demand in her turn by what measures and within 
what limits you propose to act." 

" You have that right/' replied Lord Palmerston, 
" and I am bound to tell you. The employment 
of naval forces to intercept all communications 
between Egypt and Syria, to stop the fleets of the 
Pacha, to enable the Sultan to transport to all 
points of his empire the necessary means for re* 
establishing his authority ; — in this our chief action 
will consist, and this is the principal object of our 
convention. " 

" And if the Pacha passes the Taurus, if Constan- 
tinople is again threatened ?" • 

" That will not happen. Ibrahim Pacha will have 
too much to do in Syria." 

" But yet if it should happen ?" 

" The Sultan is going to establish at Isnik-Mid, 
(the ancient Nicomedia) a corps of Turkish troops, 
which, combined with the presence of a certain 
number of gun-boats on the coast of Asia, will, I 
think, suffice to protect Constantinople." 

" And if that should not suffice — if the Turkish 
troops are beaten ?" 

It cost Lord Palmerston an effort to tell me ex- 
pressly that the entrance of a Russian auxiliary 
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army into Constantinople, combined with that of 
an English fleet in the sea of Marmara, was a set- 
tled condition. He admitted this nevertheless, 
reminding me that when debating the means of 
acting by the several powers, France herself had 
not considered this fact as absolutely inadmissible, 
and had discussed the quo modo of the entrance 
and presence of her own ships in the sea of Mar- 
mara. And he hastened to add, " Beyond this, 
nothing is calculated, nothing settled; we have 
mergly agreed to concert again should it become 
necessary. But the matter will not go so far." 

Lord Palmerston then reverted to the immense 
advantage that would accrue to Europe at large, 
from putting an end to the exclusive protectorate 
of Russia over the Porte, I, on my side, returned 
to the novelty and grave nature of the position on 
which we were all about to enter. " We wash our 
hands of this future/' I said ; " with respect to it 
France will conduct herself with perfect liberty, 
having always in view as is named in the answer 
1 have the honour of remitting to you, peace, the 
maintenance of the existing balance in Europe, 
and the care of her own dignity and personal 
interests." 

We parted, I with cold civility, Lord Palmerston 
with a degree of politeness almost amounting to 
friendship. 

On the day of this conversation with Lord Pal- 
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merston. I received the subjoined letter from M. 
de R^musat, the member of the French cabinet 
who, next to M. Thiers, followed with most in- 
terest the course of the negotiation, and to whom 
I spoke of it with the greatest confidence : 

" We are deeply preoccupied with your last dis- 
patch, developments and ulterior commentaries of 
which I await with great curiosity. I cannot believe 
that all this is the result of a long intrigue carried 
on with perseverance and dissimulation ; still less 
that the rest of Europe was in the secret. I sup- 
pose that the disturbances in the Libanus, the 
importance of which has been exaggerated, and 
the restoration of the Turkish fleet by the Pacha, 
which is interpreted as weakness, are the two in- 
cidental causes of this sudden determination. The 
two general motives are a belief that the Viceroy 
has only an apparent power, and that France has 
no ground for objection. I hope that events may 
falsify this conviction on both points. The pro- 
ceeding, such as it is, even reduced to a sudden 
resolve, is intolerable ; and the only mode of not 
being humiliated by it is to show that we are 
offended." 

I replied to M. de Remusat: "You have a 
thousand times reason to disbelieve any long in- 
trigue or European premeditation. Four months 
ago we proposed an arrangement — Egypt and Syria 
in hereditary possession to the Pacha; Candia, 
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Arabia, and Adana to be restored to the Porte ; 
but we declined our sanction to coercive measures. 
Lord Palmerston yielded to us the fortress of St. 
Jean d'Acre ; we said it was not enough. They 
then hinted at Egypt in hereditary succession, and 
Syria for life ; still we declined. In the midst of 
all these abortive propositions, the news arrived of 
the overture made by the Pacha to the Sultan. 
M. Apponi had announced it here three weeks 
before. This was the triumph of Prance, and the 
mystification of the four other powers. Such was 
the expression used amongst themselves when 
giving vent to their ill-humour. While this dis- 
content was in progress, the insurrection in Syria 
inspired hope, animated hope. Lord Palmerston 
grasped it. In the East, he promised easy success, 
and in London threatened a dissolution of the 
cabinet. He had a convention in readiness, and 
means of coercion all prepared, good or bad. They 
decided in a hurry. They sent off couriers in a 
hurry. They determined on secrecy in revenge 
for the mystification of Alexandria, and to institute 
the first measures without noise. And so they 
signed the convention. 

" It is thus that what is done has been done. 
The hope is in a prompt success, which will cut 
short the difficult position in which they have 
placed themselves with us. They begin to have 
a strong feeling of this difficulty ; our attitude 
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explicitly taken and openly declared; the visible 
antipathy of the English public to any chance of 
rupture or war with France on a question which 
excites no English passion, already strikes and in- 
timidates. They do not avow what has taken 
place. They only defend themselves by smiling, 
or eluding, or by promising that it will lead to 
nothing. This occurs with the press as in parlia- 
ment. They are gentle and conciliating with us. 
They labour to anticipate the consequences of what 
has taken place. If the success proves to be rapid 
and easy, they will also have been right in what 
they have done, and we shall be compelled to 
admit that, or think so. But if the prompt suc- 
cess does not exhibit itself, if the question pro- 
tracts and aggravates, if complications explode, if 
great efforts are necessary, the situation of Lord 
Palmers ton will become very critical, and ours 
extremely strong. If we are only moderately care- 
ful not to irritate English passions, we shall have 
on one side, English interests, liberal inclinations, 
the prudence of all parties, and we shall perhaps 
emerge with advantage from the trial on which we 
are entering." 

We were in fact on the verge of the crisis : the 
English and French politicians having failed to 
understand each other, were each at the foot of 
the wall, ready to jostle. The French policy in 
the East was anxiously preoccupied with various 
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interests and with a great and distant future ; we 
wished at the same time to preserve the Otto- 
man Empire, and to aid the foundation of the Dew 
states which were endeavouring to establish them- 
selves from its ruins ; we defended alternately the 
Turks against the Russians, and the Christians 
against the Turks ; we supported in Syria the am- 
bition of Mehemet Ali, which we opposed in Arabia 
and on the frontiers of Asia Minor. The English 
policy was more simple, and more exclusively 
directed towards a single object and an approach- 
ing future ; it thought only of the permanence of 
the Ottoman Empire, and of sustaining it, whether 
in Europe or Asia, against foreign ambition and 
domestic convulsions. Which of the two govern- 
ments was best acquainted, in the Egyptian 
question, with the true state of facts, and appre- 
ciated most correctly the relative forces and chances ? 
Were we, as recently in Greece, in presence of a 
persevering insurrection, and of a reviving Chris- 
tian nation? Or were we only dealing with a 
personal and precarious power, more ambitious 
than strong, as subservient as ambitious, and as 
capable of resigning itself to a great reverse as of 
attempting a lofty enterprise ? Herein lay the ques- 
tion. I placed it clearly before the French cabinet, 
myself being filled with doubt and disquietude, 
but fully resolved to support it firmly in London 
in its difficult position, and not to take a single 
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step or utter a word which might weaken or em- 
barrass it. 

Two or three days later, I was informed from 
Paris that it was reported there that I had not fore- 
seen the possibility of the arrangement between the 
four powers without us, and that I had failed to 
apprise my government. I wrote instantly to M. de 
Remusat :* " My dear friend, I am perhaps taking, 
a very useless precaution, but I wish to take it 
nevertheless. I send you a copy of some passages 
from my official dispatches and private letters, 
which prove that from the 1 7th of March to the 
14th of July, I have never ceased to speak of the 
chance of an arrangement by four, and to repre- 
sent it as either possible, or probable, or imminent. 
I add copies of passages from other private letters 
to the Duke of Broglie and General Baudrand, 
which prove that I have also taken pains to com- 
municate my anticipations through indirect chan- 
nels. Finally, I have successively instructed MM. 
de Bourqueney, de Chabot, and Mallac, to express 
on this subject, in their conversations, either with 
the King or the ministers, my opinions and appre- 
hensions ; and they have written to me that they 
did so. You will not, of course, make use of this, 
my dear friend, unless there is good reason for so 
doing, and only in suitable and necessary quarters. 
I leave the matter yi your hands. But I was 

* On the 28th July, 1840. 
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anxious that you should be completely edified 
yourself on this subject, and in a position to en- 
lighten all whom it may concern." 

I had reason to notice these reports, being told 
they were spread abroad more and more, and on 
the 31st of July I again wrote to M. de Remusat : 
" My dear friend, my precaution was well-founded, 
and has not sufficed. I read in the Siecle of 
Wednesday, the 29th of July, which has reached 
me this morning, an article copied from the Augs- 
burgh Gazette, which I cannot pass over. I send 
it to you. It commences by " M. Guizot, who had 
persuaded himself," &c, &c. — After the extracts 
from my correspondence which you hold in your 
hands, I need not tell you that despite the mixture 
of truth and falsehood, of praise and blame, con- 
tained in this article, it is essentially untrue and 
inadmissible by me. 1st. I have not been wanting 
in foresight, for since the 17th of March I warned 
M. Thiers that what has just happened was 'the 
probable issue of the affair, an issue to be looked 
for, and for which he ought to be prepared/ And, 
from the 9th to the 14th of July, I enabled him to 
follow, step by step, the progress of the arrange- 
ment of four, in the crisis which has ended in that 
result ; a result which, between these two epochs 
(from the 17th of March to the 14th of July) I had 
several times predicted. 2nd. I never persuaded 
myself that I should bring Lord Palmerston round 
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to my opinion. On the contrary, I have constantly 
named his obstinacy as the decisive obstacle, and I 
have always said that if he threatened to retire, I 
did not believe that his colleagues could resist him. 
See, amongst others, an extract from my dispatch 
of the 1st of June, in your possession. There are 
ten of the same kind. 3rd. Finally, I instructed 
Bourqueney in April, Chabot in June, and Mallac 
in July, to repeat what I had written as to the pro- 
bability of the arrangement by four, which I knew 
was not believed ; and during the last crisis, I was 
very minutely informed of the course and fluctua- 
tions of the arrangement. It has been concealed 
from us, and this is the unfair proceeding by which 
we have a just right to be offended. But we were 
not ignorant that the treaty was in progress, and I 
have transmitted almost a daily account of what 
was passing. 

" This then, my dear friend, is what I demand, 
for I find it absolutely necessary. Copy into the 
Constitutionnel the article from the Augsburgh Ga- 
zette, adding : The Augsburgh Gazette is incor- 
rectly informed. Foresight was neither wanting to 
M. Thiers in Paris nor to M. Guizot in London. 
M. Guizot never persuaded himself that he could 
bring Lord Palmerston round to his opinion. On 
the contrary, he has invariably spoken of the per- 
sistence of the English minister in his own policy, 

T 
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and he informed the French government exactly of 
what was passing and in preparation." 

The cabinet did justice to my desire. The Con- 
stitutionnel of the 3rd of August published the 
rectification I required, and the truth was estab- 
lished, without ceasing, as it always happens, to be 
still frequently disputed. 

About eight days elapsed before the resolutions 
adopted on the 1 5th of July by the four powers 
became public. The treaty itself was not to be 
officially proclaimed until all the ratifications reached 
London ; and meanwhile, it was only on the 23rd 
of July that the English press announced positively 
the conclusion and its bases. Every communica- 
tion that reached me from Paris during this 
interval, showed me to what extent the emotion, or 
I may rather say, the irritation was animated and 
general. It had its source as much in the un- 
friendly proceeding of the English cabinet as in the 
favour of the public for Mehemet Ali ; and the 
French offence turned to the profit of the Egyptian 
cause. " The public spirit is incredibly warlike/ " 
M. de Lavergne wrote to me on the 30th of July ; 
<f the coolest heads, the most timid dispositions, are 
carried away by the general movement ; all the 
deputies 1 meet declare without exception for a 
great development of our forces ; the most pacific 
are tired of this question of war perpetually post- 
poned and re-appearing ; we must, they say, bring 
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things to an end. This disposition has re-acted 
upon our anniversaries of this month ; on the 28th, 
there were from sixty to eighty thousand men 
under arms, and all the world rejoiced to see so 
many bayonets together. Yesterday, when the 
King appeared at the balcony of the Tuileries, he 
was saluted by really animated acclamations, and 
when the band played the Marseillaise, the enthu- 
siasm was genuine." 

The French cabinet, although much moved by 
this public impression, did not yield to it without 
moderation and forethought. When recommend- 
ing me, on the 21st of July, "to mark my attitude 
distinctly, and to penetrate the designs of England," 
M. Thiers added, " I need not tell you with what 
restriction to accomplish this. Take care, in mani- 
festing our just displeasure, to do nothing at present 
peremptory. I know not what the Eastern ques- 
tion may produce. They are foolish and insane 
jvho pretend to divine it. But, under any circum- 
stances, we must choose the moment of action to 
throw ourselves into a cleft and to break up the 
coalition. To speak out to-day would be irrational 
and motiveless. And the more so, that we are, 
perhaps, in presence of a great English blunder. 
Meanwhile, we must assume our position and watch 
events with coolness. The King is perfectly calm ; 
we too are the same. Without any stir we intend 
to make preparations, solid rather than apparent. 

T 2 
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We shall render them apparent if the situation 
requires, and if respect for public opinion makes it 
desirable to do so." 

On all occasions, with the leading men of every 
country and party, I assumed and carefully sup- 
ported this attitude. My assiduous efforts were 
directed to disturb my questioners, seriously though 
tranquilly ; to maintain that, for extremely trifling 
motives, a situation replete with danger was created ; 
that we were sincerely anxious for peace and alli- 
ance ; but that in the isolation in which they had 
placed us, we should employ, according to events, 
our full liberty. " The affair will be long and diffi- 
cult. France knows not yet exactly what she may 
do, but she will do something. England and Eu- 
rope cannot tell what may happen, but something 
will happen. We are all plunging into darkness." 
People, in fact, began to be uneasy; they asked 
each other, with a mixture of curiosity and anxiety, 
what does France intend to do ? " The four powers 
will cruise upon the coast of Syria, they will cut off 
all communication between Syria and Egypt, block- 
ade the ports, disembark, to aid the Syrian insur- 
rection against Mehemet Ali, arms, ammunition, 
and perhaps soldiers, Turks, or so named Turks. 
What will France do on the coast of Syria ? the 
four powers will blockade Alexandria, and may, 
perhaps, land Turkish troops in Egypt itself. What 
will France do at Alexandria and in Egypt ? If 
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the Pacha invades Asia Minor and threatens Con- 
stantinople, Russian troops will probably arrive 
there ; English men-of-war will enter the Sea of 
Marmara. What will France do in the Darda- 
nelles ?" All these chances were argued; people 
followed the course of events, step by step ; they 
endeavoured to forete$ how France would act at 
every instant, in every place, and under every phase 
of the affair. I listened to all these questions ; I 
said there were many others not anticipated ; and 
I abstained from any approach to an answer. 

The day following that on which the treaty 
was secretly signed, the Dutch minister, M. Dedel, 
asked me : " Is there anything new ?" " Yes, I 
believe there is." " What is it ?" " The five powers 
undertook, last year, to settle matters between the 
Sultan and the Pacha, and to re-establish peace in 
the East. They have not yet succeeded. Just 
now affairs were going to be arranged and peace to 
re-establish itself. Four powers combine together 
to prevent this." 

Some days after, I met Sir Robert Peel. I 
knew that the old Tories were disposed to compli- 
ment Lord Pajmerston and to support him against 
us. I explained thoroughly to Sir Robert Peel the 
policy of France in the East, " The only policy/' 
I said to him, "which can maintain, in Europe 
as in the East, the peace and alliance of our two 
countries." He listened to me like a man who had 
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not formed his opinion. He had thought little on 
the question, and had formed no clear idea respect- 
ing it ; but he sincerely wished to preserve good 
relations with France, and to maintain peace, in 
common with all moderate Tories of whom he was 
the representative and leader. He said to me in 
conclusion ; " We shall remain silent, we shall 
leave the whole responsibility to the cabinet. Like 
France in the East, we shall continue attentive and 
motionless, waiting events/' I told him that events 
would find France ready and decided to accept 
nothing that would injure her own interests or 
shake the balance of states. I left him well dis- 
posed towards us, and anxious for the future. 

On the 28th of July, I had a long interview 
with Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell. I 
found them disturbed, Lord Melbourne in particu- 
lar, who was ever liberal and prudent. He allowed 
me to perceive and almost avowed to me his inmost 
thoughts : " Lord Palmers ton affirms that success 
will be prompt and easy. The enterprise is 
attempted in this reliance. If his confidence 
should be falsified, we shall not push matters to ex- 
tremity. The Pacha is not a madman and France 
will be there. France had proposed an arrange- 
ment, Egypt and Syria in hereditary succession to 
the Pacha, Candia, Arabia, and Adana restored to 
the Sultan; the Pacha will perhaps renew this 
proposition. Why does he not now renew it in 
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answer to the propositions of the Porte ? And if 
rejected at present, why should he not repeat it in 
the course of events, when he has tried resistance, 
and the confidence of Lord Palmerston begins to 
be baffled ? England has no wish to quarrel with 
France or to unsettle Europe. Austria too has no 
such desire. This affair is unlucky and might 
become extremely serious ; but we can arrest it, 
and wish to do so. And France who has refused 
to assist the four powers in their advance may help 
them to halt." 

All this contained no formal proposition on the 
part of Lord Melbourne, no positive abandonment 
of Lord Palmerston, but merely a door of safety 
imperfectly revealed and half opened for the future. 

The Baron de Billow held the same lauguage 
with me : " Austria and Prussia are unwilling to 
separate from England. The English cabinet does 
not wish to separate from Lord Palmerston. They 
reckon on an easy success. All their confidence 
springs from thence. But they are already taking 
measures in a contrary hypothesis." 

I transmitted to M. Thiers an exact and daily 
account of this state of minds and of all these in- 
cidental conversations. When writing to him on 
the 29th of July, I added to my details ; " I wish 
also to speak of the newspapers. It is very im- 
portant that they should show themselves animated 
and unanimous ; but they ought not to chafe and 
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ridicule the English journals. I am told this 
morning that the Times pauses in its attack on 
Lord Palmerston, as the French reprisal seems to 
be quite as much and as fiercely directed against 
England as against her foreign minister. I com- 
prehend all your difficulties, and amongst them 
that of urging and restraining at the same time, 
— the greatest of all. But I show you the side 
that I see myself and with which I have to deal. 
You will appreciate its bearing. There is no ardour 
in this country for the enterprise in which 
Lord Palmerston engages, but ardour might 
spring up from wounded pride or from a public 
danger, and it is most important to us, that this 
should not occur." 

M. Thiers replied on the 31st of July : u I have 
not written to you for several days because I have 
not had a moment to myself. The resolutions to 
be taken, the orders to be given, the correspondence 
I have to carry on with all the courts, have com- 
pletely absorbed me. I have received all your 
excellent letters. I have only a single word to say 
in reply ; standfast Be cold and reserved, except 
with those who are our friends. I see nothing 
to change in your conduct, unless to render it 
firmer still, if possible, without exciting against us 
the self-love of those who may be able to change 
the resolution of England. The King is going to 
Eu for tw r enty days. I invite you, on his part, to 
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meet me there on Friday the 7th of August. If 
you wish for a large steamer, the Veloce shall call 
for you at Brighton." 

Nothing was more desirable to me than this 
rendezvous. In proportion as the position became 
animated, correspondence failed to satisfy me, 
either in communicating all I had to say, or in 
teaching me all I desired to know. Nothing 
entirely supplies personal intercourse; and at a 
distance, there is no clear and complete insight 
into the bottom of hearts and affairs. I requested 
that the first secretary of the embassy, the Baron 
de Bourqueney who was absent on leave in Paris, 
should immediately return to England and become 
charge-d'affaires during my absence. He was 
fully versed in the Eastern question, was well ac- 
quainted with the different parties with whom we 
were treating, and I had perfect confidence in him. 
He arrived in London on the 5th of August, and 
on the 6th I left for the Chateau d'Eu, determined 
to return to England as soon as I had obtained, 
in conversation with the King and M. Thiers, the 
lights of which I was in search. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXECUTION OF TIIE TKEATY OP THE 16TH OP JULY, 1840. 

Disembarkation of Prince Louis Napoleon at Boulogne — My 
Warnings on this Subject — Foresight of the French Cabinet 
— My Residence at the Chateau d'Eu — My Conversations 
with King Louis-Philippe and M. Thiers — State of Minds 
and Dispositions of the Diplomatic Body in London — Plan 
of the King of the Belgians for a Reconciliation between 
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with King Leopold and Lord Palmerston — New Memor- 
andum addressed on the 31st of August by Lord Palmerston 
to the French Government — Opinion of M. Thiers thereupon 
— I urge the importance of his Answer — Two Incidents; 
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Exchange of Ratifications and Official Communication of the 
Treaty of the 15th of July — Count Walewski at Alexandria 
— M. Thiers announces to me the Concessions of Mehemet 
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Ali — My Interview with Lord Palmerston on this Subject — 
His Suspicions of the action exercised by Count Walewski at 
Alexandria — M. Thiers commissions me to deny them for- 
mally — Lord Palmerston acknowledges his Error — Cabinet 
Councils in London on the Propositions of Mehemet Ali — 
They lead to no result — Military Execution of the Treaty 
of the 15th of July — Bombardment of Beyrout— The Sultan 
decrees the Forfeiture of Mehemet Ali as Pacha of Egypt — 
How Lord Palmerston explains aud extenuates this measure 
— Dispatches of M. Thiers of the 3rd and 8th of October in 
reply to the English Memorandum of the 31st August, and 
on the Forfeiture pronounced against Mehemet Ali — State of 
Minds in Franc© — Resolutions and Military Preparations of 
the French Cabinet — Fortifications of Paris — Convocation of 
the Chambers — The French Squadron is recalled to Toulon 
Motives and Effects of this Measure — Situation of the French 
Cabinet and its Causes. 

On the day when I left London to repair to the 
Chateau d'Eu, the 6th of August, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, towards four o'clock in the morning, 
disembarked near Boulogne, and with his name 
alone for an army, attempted for the second time 
the conquest of France. What would be the 
astonishment to-day of any rational man, who, 
having slept since that date, the sleep of Epimeni- 
des, should see, on waking, that Prince upon the 
throne of France and invested with supreme power ? 
I cannot read again without some embarrassment 
what was said by all the world in 1840, and what 
I wrote myself with reference to what we all called, 
cc a mad and ridiculous adventure," and to its hero. 
Even if I could do so with full liberty, I should 
refrain, on personal convictions, from reproducing 
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at present the language which was then held in all 
quarters. Providence seems sometimes to delight 
in confounding the judgments and conjectures of 
men. Yet there is nothing in the strange contrast 
between the incident of 1840 and the Empire of 
to-day, beyond what is natural and clear. No 
event ever shook the confidence of Prince Louis 
Napoleon in himself and his destiny; in despite 
of the success of others and of his own reverses, he 
remained a stranger to doubt and discouragement. 
Twice, vainly and wrongfully, he sought the ac- 
complishment of his fortune. He never ceased to 
reckon on it, and waited the propitious opportunity. 
It came at last, and found him confident and ready 
to attempt everything. An eminent example of the 
power which preserves, in the dark shadows of the 
future, persevering faith, and a great lesson to all 
who doubt and bend easily under the blows of 
fortune. 

It has been often said that the government of 
King Louis-Philippe, in 1840, committed the error, 
both in Paris and London, of paying no attention to 
Bonapartist intrigues, and of neglecting to acquire 
intelligence. This is a mistake. Neither M. de 
Remusat as Minister of the Interior, nor myself 
as ambassador in England, had been guilty of such 
carelessness. As early as the 2nd of April I had 
written to M. de Remusat ; " You ought to know 
well that I have no police resources whatever, and 
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that I can neither hear nor learn anything either as 
to the Bonapartists or the refugees of April. If 
you have any direct agent who corresponds with 
you, let me know it. If you have not, consider 
what it might be necessary to do." M. de Remusat 
replied on the 15th of May; "I think it not 
unlikely that Prince Louis Bonaparte may inflame 
his head and attempt some adventure. I am 
sufficiently well informed as to what concerns him. 
Nevertheless I commend him to your notice, and I 
beg you to apprise me, if necessary, of what you 
may suspect." And again on the 8th of June ; 
" Bonapartism is becoming active. Once more I 
recommend His Imperial Highness to you." I 
replied on the 30th of June: "You ask me to 
watch the Bonapartist faction. It is not easy to 
do so. The party is demonstrative and parades 
itself with much show. Prince Louis is constantly 
in the park and at the opera. When he enters 
his box, his aides-de-camp remain standing behind 
him. They talk much and loudly ; they talk of 
their projects and correspondence. The display of 
their hopes is pompous. But when we seek to 
look a little closer and to distinguish what is real 
and active under this noise of words, we discover 
next to nothing. On leaving the park or the opera, 
the prince and his party return to a sufficiently 
obscure and idle life. Nevertheless I know that 
it is in agitation to equip a man of war, and to 
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attack at sea, on its return from St. Helena, the 
frigate bearing the remains of Napoleon, and to 
carry them off as a property of the family ; or 
rather to follow the French frigate and enter H&vre 
with her at all risks." When thanking me for 
these informations, M. de R&nusat added on the 
12th of July ; " The illusions of emigrants are mad, 
and I cannot entirely reject, on the score of ex» 
travagance, the projects attributed to His Imperial 
Highness. The various accounts that reach me 
represent his court in Paris and his court in London 
as persuaded that the moment of action approaches, 
and that they ought not to wait the epoch of the 
translation of the remains of the Emperor. Their 
desire would be to operate upon two points at once. 
Metz seems to be that where they are most at 
work. Lisle is also stirred up. But their action 
confines itself within a very narrow circle, and 
they find the mass of the people and the army 
inaccessible. Nevertheless I believe in an at- 
tempt." 

The King's government therefore could not be 
taxed with improvidence on this occasion, and was 
fully justified in what it said in the Moniteur of the 
8th of August 1840 ; " The Government knew for 
a considerable time that Louis Bonaparte and his 
agents had formed a project of anticipating the 
epoch of the translation of the remains of the 
Emperor Napoleon, by attracting public attention 
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to themselves through some unexpected attempt. 
Emissaries had passed incessantly from Paris to 
London, and from London to our fortresses, to 
study the spirit of the garrisons, and to practice 
those manoeuvres, as vain as they are culpable, 
which form the pastime of certain minds. For 
several days there was no room for doubting that 
the moment of action had arrived. Orders and no- 
tices had been issued in consequence to all the towns 
indicated by the chimerical hopes of the frequenters 
of Carlton Gardens, and upon all points of the 
coast and frontier. It was at Boulogne that Louis 
Bonaparte, Surrounded by nearly all his partizans, 
attempted the coup-de-main which has failed in 
such a prompt and definitive manner." 

At the first moment, and in the embarrassment 
of finding an explanation of this singular attempt, 
a suspicion ran through Paris that the English 
cabinet in its pique against the French government, 
must have been privy to it. This suspicion was 
without the slightest foundation. Baron de Bour- 
queney, charge-d'affaires in London during my 
absence, wrote thus on the 7th of August to M. 
Thiers : 

" The great incident of yesterday is the news of 
the disembarkation of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne. 
The accounts came by an express to the Morning 
Post, which published a third edition. The first 
impression was that of incredulity in the folly of 
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such an attempt, and every one I met treated it 
as an Exchange hoax. This evening the details 
have arrived ; I have myself received, by courier, 
the official telegraphic dispatches from the sub. 
prefect of Boulogne to the Minister of the Interior, 
and all the journals contain a recital, more or less 
exact, of the facts which followed the disembarka- 
tion of Louis Bonaparte. One must have lived 
long in England to be persuaded that an enterprise 
of this nature could be prepared and accomplished 
in the port of London, without the slightest official 
notification reaching the English government. This 
is nevertheless the truth, and I feel cohvinced that 
Lord Normanby,* I will not say upon a formal 
announcement, but even upon a simple suspicion, 
would not have lost a moment in informing the 
French government through the organ of its em- 
bassy in London. The ministerial paper of this 
evening, the Globe, contains an official denial of 
the visit said to -have been made by Lord Palmer- 
ston to Louis Napoleon, or that he received one 
from him." And on the day following, the 8th of 
August, M. de Bourqueney added ; " Lord Palmer- 
ston, who had replied yesterday to my note of the 
morning by publishing in the Globe an official 
denial of his pretended visit to Louis Napoleon, 
begged me to call upon him in the evening ; and 
there, in terms more explicit than the short denial 

* At that time Home Secretary in London. 
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in the ministerial journal admitted of, he gave me 
his word of honour that for more than two years 
neither he nor Lord Melbourne had set eyes on 
Louis Napoleon. " I speak thus to you," he said, 
" assuredly not to repudiate even in the appearance 
of any initiation into the projects of that madman ; 
I would not admit defence on that ground." " The 
attack," I replied, " is at least quite as far from 
my idea." "But," continued Lord Palmerstom 
." the facts require to be well established. You 
know the freedom of English official habits, and 
you are aware that my colleagues, or I, might 
have given an interview to Louis Napoleon; we 
might have met him by chance at a third house, 
or might have had some relations with him of 
chance or society. Well, there has beeu nothing 
of the kind. I repeat to you, upon honour, that 
we have not seen the face of Louis Napoleon nor of 
one of the adventurers who accompanied him. It is 
evident to me that the report of .a visit made or 
received has been invented here, and transmitted 
to the French papers, either to accredit the false- 
hood of an indirect support, or to embitter and 
compromise the relations of our two governments." 
When I reached the Chateau d'Eu, on the 7th 
of August, I found the King, M. Thiers, and 
everyone about them very animated, and also per- 
fectly calm as to what had just occurred ; they saw 
in it at the same time the explosion and end of 
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the Bon apart is t plots $ they were astonished and 
laughed at them. " What a ridiculous sight V 9 
they exclaimed ; " Louis Napoleon swimming to 
regain a miserable boat, under a fire of musketry 
from the National Guard at Boulogne, while the 
King's son and two French frigates traverse the 
ocean to seek at St. Helena what remains of the 
Emperor Napoleon !" Our rendezvous to converse 
on the affairs of the East was a little deranged by 
this incident. The King and M. Thiers left Ea 
on the 8th of August, in the evening, to hold a 
council in Paris, and to convoke the Chamber of 
Peers for the trial of Prince Louis and his com- 
panions. I profited by this to obtain the pleasure 
of seeing at Trouville my children and my mother, 
who received me, the first with the delightful trans- 
ports of their young tenderness, and my mother 
with that mixture of meridional vivacity and 
piously impassioned gravity, which formed the 
charm and power of her nature. While walking 
with them on the beach and hills of Trouville, I 
reposed for a moment from Egypt, London and 
Paris. Returning to the Chateau d'Eu on the 11th 
of August, I found the King and M. Thiers there, 
and we occupied two days in close and continued 
conversation on the affairs of the East, the news 
from Syria and Egypt, the European complications, 
the intentions, ideas and strength of the actors, ' 
and on the conduct to be pursued by France under 
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the various chances of the future. There was 
much accordance at that moment in the language, 
and I may almost say in the ideas of King Louis- 
Philippe and his minister ; but it was easy, on 
close observation, to perceive a difference between 
them. The King, more animated in words, pro- 
mised himself that, in the end, the peace of Europe 
would not be disturbed; and M. Thiers, while 
desiring also the maintenance of peace, was much 
pre-occupied with the chance of war, and the 
means of meeting it, if events should drive us to 
that alternative. Both wished to be in harmony 
with the warlike susceptibility which was exploding 
in the country, uneasy meanwhile in their inward 
souls, the one at the thought of having some day 
to resist, and the other of being compelled to 
promote it. But they escaped for the moment 
from this inquietude, being both convinced that 
the- resolute resistance of Mehemet Ali, and the 
embarrassments accruing therefrom to the four 
allied powers, would furnish France with an oppor- 
tunity of resuming, in the Eastern question, without 
war, her place and influence. " They deceive 
themselves in London in the course they have 
adopted, aud this will speedily appear. The Pacha 
will not yield, and will commit no extravagance. 
The maritime coercion will lead to nothing. No 
compulsory measures by land will be attempted." 
This was repeated incessantly. Lord Palmerston 

u 2 
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had often said to rac in London, " I cannot under- 
stand why your Government does not agree with 
inc." King Louis-Philippe and M. Thiers adopted 
the same language in regard to Lord PalmerstoD. 
It is seldom indeed that even the most distinguished 
minds thoroughly listen to and understand each 
other ; each incloses himself within his own view, 
as in a prison into which no light penetrates, and 
from the depth of which each acts. The obstinate 
diversity of inquiries and estimates on the state of 
facts in the East, formed in lb4(), between Paris 
and London, the true knot of the position, and the 
determining cause of the resolutions. 

While the King, ]VI. Thiers, and I, were debat- 
ing at the Chateau d'Eu on the various chances of 
the future, people were warmly pre-occupied in 
London with the attitude of France, the tone of 
our journals, the accounts of the public sentiment, 
and the military preparations, of which so much 
was said without well understanding their nature 
or extent. Whenever they met the Baron de 
Bourqueney, the ministers of Austria and Prussia 
evinced to him their solicitude and desire that they 
could find a convenient mode of inducing the 
French government to return to the negotiation 
from which, erroneously perhaps, although without 
offensive design, the treaty of the 15th of July 
had excluded it. " When do you announce to the 
Pacha your first propositions ?" inquired M. de 
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Bourqueney of the Baron de Bulow. "Imme- 
diately; the courier to Constantinople departed, 
I believe, two days before the signature of the 
treaty/' " How ? You do not stay the execution 
until the ratifications are exchanged?" said M. de 
Bourqueney, in a tone of surprise; and M. de 
Biilow, astonished in his turn, replied with some 
embarrassment, " In fact, the first summons of the 
Porte to the Pacha ought to precede the ratifica- 
tion ; but it is not we who make a proposal to the 
Pacha, it is the Porte." The Baron de Neumann 
was equally conciliating in his language. " It is 
impossible," he said to M. de Bourqueney, " that 
after ten years of prudence, all the governments of 
Europe should not join hands in a common effort 
for the pacific winding up of the existing crisis. 
For ourselves, we shall gladly give you a proof of 
the purity of our intentions ; we shall not enlist a 
soldier, we shall not purchase a horse ; we shall 
not cast a cannon ; and it will be the same in 
Prussia. Before advancing a single fresh pace 
in the career in which all steps engage and carry 
away so rapidly, let your government wait the first 
words of Prince Metternich. You know his per- 
sonal respect for his sovereign ; you know his 
absolute devotion to the repose of Europe. M. de 
St. Aulaire has returned to his post. Let us wait 
patiently in Paris the arrival of the first dis- 
patches." 
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On the 11th of August, Queen Victoria prorogued 
in person the session of parliament. M. de Bour- 
queney had been told that the speech from the 
throne would contain a special and formal expres- 
sion of the most friendly sentiments towards France, 
and that a paragraph to that effect had been dis- 
cussed in the council. It was not in the speech 
publicly delivered ; the Queen confined herself to 
recalling (with an emphasis on the word friendly) 
the friendly mediation of France in the difference 
between England and the King of Naples ; and in 
expressing her anxious wishes for the maintenance 
of the general peace, she abstained from all allusion 
to the events which might, at a later period, render 
the intervention of parliament necessary. It was 
feared, they said to M. de Bourqueney, that ad- 
vances too marked might be ill received in France 
by the press, and furnish fresh food to the news- 
paper war between the two countries. But at the 
assemblies, whether of the court or the fashionable 
world, which followed the closing of the session, 
respect for France and her representatives was 
more and more marked. " Yesterday, at the 
Palace," M. de Bourqueney wrote on the 11th of 
August to M. Thiers ; " the Duke of Wellington 
addressed me ; he thought he was speaking in a 
low tone, but his deafness prevents him from 
estimating the extent of his voice, and all who were 
present in the Queen's drawing-room heard him. 
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say to me : ' I have an old political notion, very 
simple but very decided ; it is, that nothing can 
be done pacifically in the world without France. 
All that takes place without her compromises peace. 
Now we want peace. We must therefore arrange 
with France.' " 

The King of the Belgians was then in England, 
and amongst those who felt the necessity of a 
good understanding with France, none were more 
deeply impressed than himself. He was, at the 
same time, interested and impartial in the question ; 
the security of his new state and throne required 
European peace; he was bound to France and 
England by ties of almost equal intimacy, and was 
not engaged, by any direct object or personal act, 
in their Eastern difference. To the natural lights 
of this position he added those of an acute and 
rational mind, full of resources in its judicious 
foresight. He had conceived and endeavoured to 
impress in London, an idea which seemed to him 
well calculated to cut short the dangers of the 
future, and the embarrassments of the present : 
u The disastrous effects of the convention of the 
1 5th of July/' he said, " upon public opinion in 
France, will only be really abolished when that 
treaty is replaced by another between the five 
powers, the avowed object of which shall be the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Such a treaty, and such a solution of the 
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European question, will give France the opportunity 
and means of emerging from the isolation in which 
she has been placed by the affair of Egypt." He 
wrote upon this theme, first to King Louis-Philippe, 
and then to M. Thiers, and while I was at the 
Chateau d'Eu, his proposition formed the subject 
of our last conversations. We all, with one accord, 
considered it extremely acceptable, provided that 
on guaranteeing, in its actual statu quo, the inte- 
grity of the Ottoman Empire, the new treaty be- 
tween the five powers applied equally to the Pacha 
and the Sultan, decided the Egyptian as well as 
the European question, and took the place of the 
treaty of July, concluded only between four. -c But 
if, on the contrary/' said M. Thiers, "the object of 
the treaty of five should not be to guarantee the 
statu quo for all the world ; if, for instance, it con- 
tained the guarantee of the existence of the Turkish 
Empire by allowing the execution of the treaty of 
four recently stipulated, what would be done would 
have no meaning. While they executed the Viceroy 
of Egypt before our faces, and contrary to our 
interests and desires, we should sign, with the five 
executioners, a treaty of five against the future 
dangers of the Ottoman Empire, solely for the 
pleasure of doing something by five. We should 
resemble fractious children, who cry and make a 
noise to have a door opened which has been shut 
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against them. In this there would be neither sense 
nor dignity." 

On leaving the Chateau d'Eu to return to Lon- 
don, on the 14th of August, I received confidential 
instructions to the following effect : 

" Two projects : 

1. The statu quo guaranteed. 

2. The mediation of France. 

" First Project. The five powers to guarantee 
the existing state of the Ottoman possessions, on 
the basis of the treaty of Kutaieh. The Pacha to 
have no hereditary rights. If the Pacha, or any 
one else, should invade the states of the Sultan, 
the five powers, including France, would employ 
their forces against the invader. The advantage of 
this project is, that it requires no recourse to the 
Pacha. 

" Second Project. The Pacha to empower 
France to treat for him. France to. negotiate for 
the Pacha, and the four powers to treat anew with 
her. Egypt in hereditary succession, and Syria 
for life, would be the basis of the arrangement. 
This project has the inconvenience of depending 
on a contingency foreign to our wishes, namely, 
that the Pacha should request France to negotiate 
for him. 

" This second project not to be proposed unless 
there is a probability of its being accepted, so that 
the dignity of France shall not be compromised by 
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her expressing any desire to re-enter into a nego- 
tiation from which she has been excluded." 

When I embarked at Calais, on the 15th of 
August, the wind was violent, the sea was heavy ; 
the captain of the packet, The Courier, considered 
that it would be difficult to enter the port of Dover, 
and we therefore steered for Ramsgate. I was 
not expected there; but the arrangement of the 
flags, and two cannon shots fired on board the 
vessel, announced the presence of the Ambassador 
of France, and as we entered the harbour under 
the usual salutes, I found myself surrounded on 
the pier, not only by the local authorities, but by 
nearly the entire population, who received me with 
enthusiastic huzzas. Free nations, well informed 
as to their affairs, associate themselves with the 
policy of their government, and seize with ready 
instinct, opportunities of seconding it. At Rams- 
gate they wished to show me that England had 
friendly feelings towards France, and that they 
fully expected that the momentary* misunderstand- 
ing on a special question would not interfere with 
their good relations. I found, on arriving in Lon- 
don, mi invitation from Queen Victoria to Windsor 
Castle, for Tuesday the 18th of August, and the 
thruc following days. The King and Queen of 
the Belgians were to pass those days there, and 
the whole cojart would be assembled, as well as 
several of the ministers, particularly Lords Mel- 
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bourne and Palmerston. Without disavowing the 
policy of their cabinet in the Egyptian question, 
the sovereign and her people, Windsor and Rams- 
gate were equally anxious to evince that this inci- 
dent changed nothing, as to general feeling, in their 
sentiments and designs. 

During the two days that I passed in London, 
previous to the Queen's invitation, all the members 
of the diplomatic body who were still there, called 
upon me, curious and anxious to learn the in- 
telligence I brought from the Chateau d'Eu. I 
neither informed nor calmed them;' it suited us 
to encourage their apprehensions by silence. With 
the Baron de Biilow alone I held a long and serious 
conversation. He was on the point of leaving for 
Berlin : the death of King Frederick William III. 
recalled him. It was said that the new sovereign, 
Frederick William IV. intended to appoint him 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and when this was 
named to him he did not contradict it. I knew 
that his court had ratified the treaty of the 15th 
of July, and that he had received his instructions 
on the subject. On this ground he volunteered 
the conversation. "People are surprised," he said, 
" that we have ratified this treaty ; they are angry 
with us for so doing. Could we have acted other- 
wise? By the note of the 27th of July, 1839, 
we had pledged ourselves to do something. Some- 
thing has been done. I had received only a general 
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instruction to do as Austria did. I have signed 
the treaty ; it is ratified. But my court, as you 
well know, is perfectly disinterested in, and almost 
a stranger to the question ; it has only entered into 
and continued in it to conciliate, to aid measures, 
to prevent hostile shocks, and to maintain peace." 

"What we precisely complain of," I replied to 
him, " what I reproach you with, allow me to use 
the expression, is, that you have not done this; 
that neither you nor Austria have assumed your 
proper place, and played your suitable part in this 
affair. Yes, you are the natural conciliators; you 
desire pacific acts and solutions. Why then have 
you allowed yourselves to be drawn into other 
paths ? Why have you associated yourselves with 
extreme resolutions, measures of coercion, and the 
chances of war? It was easy for you to have 
arrested all that ; you had only to decline par- 
ticipation. But instead of enforcing your own 
policy, you have followed in the wake of a policy 
which is not your own. Do not be offended at 
my words ; you have acted, not as moderating, but 
as secondary powers ; you could and ought to have 
been mediators; you have reduced yourselves to 
satellites. 

" I know not what they say of this in Germany, 
but in France, whence I have just returned, rational 
people, the friends of peace, cannot comprehend 
you. And it was so easy for you to have acted 
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otherwise ! A little passive resistance without the 
least danger !" 

" There may be some truth in what you say/' 
replied M. de Bulow, evidently embarrassed by the 
reproach ; "but even if it were all true, the basis 
of our intentions and our position subsists still, and 
we have no intention of emerging from it. We 
are always moderators. The ratifications of the 
treaty have not the importance attributed to 
theni." 

" I know not exactly what importance the ratifi- 
cations may have ; but I do know that every new 
act which confirms or develops the convention of 
the 15th of July, every fresh step in that path 
redoubles the sentiment of otfence and irritation 
it has excited in France, My friends, the French 
conservatives, are struggling for ten years, with 
indefatigable constancy, against anarchical and 
warlike passions. For ten years they have defended 
in Europe, and for all Europe, established order 
and peace; they have made great efforts, painful 
sacrifices; they have supported difficult measures, 
strong laws; and at the end of ten years they 
learn, one fine morning, that without the concur- 
rence of France, and in concealment from her, 
resolutions are taken, which for a very trifling, 
remote, and problematical motive, endanger that 
pacific policy, and those peaceful alliances which 
have been so laboriously and successfully sustained. 
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They arc wounded ; they find that gratitude and 
consideration have been wanting to their country, 
their King, and themselves, together with prudence 
on the true bearing of affairs ; and they feel both 
irritated and anxious." 

" I do not comprehend," rejoined M. de Bulow 
quickly, " nor can I accept this reproach of resolu- 
tions taken against you, and in concealment. You 
knew beforehand all that was thought of, all that 
was desired. Let us be just; has not France 
endeavoured to carry out her own political views 
without us? Has she not sought to effect a 
direct arrangement between Constantinople and 
Alexandria ? that is to sny, precisely what by the 
note of the 27th of July, 1830, we all engaged, 
you as well as us, to prevent the Sultan from 
doing? France also signed that note? How we 
Hhould have been laughed at had this direct ar- 
rangement taken place! How they would have 
exclaimed, and with reason, that France alone, 
and according to her own will, had settled the 
Kastcrn question ! Hut all that is over ; no one 
has anything more to do with it, or anything to 
gain by the discussion. Let us speak of the 
present which concerns us all." 

" France knows nothing of the present position ; 
she has not made it; she has been laid aside; she 
therefore stands aloof, and acts only on her own 
account/' 
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"This is exactly what must come to an end; 
France must re-engage in the affairs of the East ; 
means must be sought to effect this. We have 
thought of a second memorandum, by which, after 
the ratifications are exchanged, the four powers 
would give to France, on the motives, signification, 
and bearing of the convention of the 15th of July, 
the most complete and re-assuring explanations, 
and would even pledge themselves never to seek 
in the Ottoman Empire any territorial acquisition 
or exclusive advantage. There is reason to believe 
that even M. de Briinnow would sign this engage- 
ment without difficulty. But let us turn to some- 
thing more direct, more practical ; let us consider 
what coming events are likely to produce. Mehemet 
AH will either accept or refuse the propositions 
addressed to him by the Porte. If he accepts, all 
is settled, for you as well as for us. If he refuses, 
then we must take the matter again into considera- 
tion, and endeavour to re-engage you in it. You 
are aware of King Leopold's idea; — a great Eu- 
ropean measure, a treaty between the five leading 
powers, which would guarantee the existing state 
of the possessions of the Porte, and the statu quo 
of the East." 

" That would do well/' I replied, " if the statu 
quo were guaranteed for the whole East, and for 
all the Eastern world ; that is to say, if the question 
of the relations of the Porte with Egypt, could be 
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regulated at the same time with that of the relations 
of the Porte with Europe, and by the same treaty 
of the five great powers. But a general treaty 
which should leave in existence provisional treaties, 
amongst others the convention of the 15th of July, 
and that of Unkiar Skclessi, would be vain and 
almost ludicrous. Let all partial treaties be 
abolished ; let a general treaty place under the 
guarantee of the five powers, for all and against 
all, the existing state of the possessions of the 
Porte. Then indeed a great service will be ren- 
dered to Europe, and we shall hold ourselves ready 
to concur in it." 

" I understand you ; on that condition alone can 
we hope to terminate the actual state of things. 
But the difficulty of thus ending will be very great 
in London, with Lord Palmerston ; and while we 
are struggling in our present rut, we must not only 
re-engage you in the matter, but we must shift our 
ground, and take it elsewhere. When the Pacha 
delivers his answer, should he refuse, there is more 
than one way of approaching you. We have asked 
your moral co-operation, your influence at Alex- 
andria; we can resume that path. I have also 
heard it said that M. Thiers, without explaining 
himself, spoke to Lord Granville of a hypothesis, 
(but I know little about it) in which the Pacha 
for his only answer should refer to France. Be 
that as it may, or through whatever mode you are 
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re-involved in the question, when it again returns 
to be treated by the five powers, believe me, it 
is not in London, but at Vienna that the con- 
ferences should be held. Prince Metternich is 
not pledged like Lord Palmerston Lord Palmer- 
ston will concede to him what he will refuse to 
M. Thiers. Vienna is nearer to the East, mdte 
in the centre of Europe. Pacific views, the trtid 
policy of the transaction, will prevail more easily 
at Vienna than in London. Prince Metternich for 
some time has held himself much apart; but be 
assured that if the solution of the Eastern affair 
could become his political testament, he would be 
delighted at it, and would strive earnestly for its 
success. This is the idea that has occurred to me, 
and I think it practical. I am going to write on 
the subject to my court." 

Without pledging myself to anything, and while 
listening with polite but not eager attention, I 
acknowledged that this idea might prove useful, 
and that it would be well to observe the course 
which events might permit it to take. 

An hour after my arrival at Windsor Castle, on 
the 18th of August, I had my first conversation 
with King Leopold. " I interest myself much in 
our affairs/' he said to me, " and I think I have 
gained ground. I found the Duke of Wellington 
here in the most reasonable disposition, and he 
has been very uBeful to me. He has no great 
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liking for the Pacha, who he thinks ought not to 
possess St. Jean d'Acre ; but the maintenance of 
peace, and the necessity of a good understanding 
with France, are in his eyes the leading points to 
which all others ought to be subordinated. He 
blames the proceeding of the English cabinet 
towards your's, and the entire manner in which 
the affair has been conducted. He accuses Lord 
Palm erst on of having done all the mischief. I 
induced him to hold a long interview with Lord 
Melbourne, in which he told him all this, and 
concluded by saying that some arrangement ought 
to be sought for which might restore France to the 
question and secure peace. I am certain that this 
interview has made a profound impression upon 
Lord Melbourne, and that he has spoken of it to 
Lord Palmerston, who is himself doubtful and 
uneasy. Both are strongly disposed to entertain 
my idea of a great European measure, and of a 
treaty between the five powers to guarantee, against 
all enemies and dangers, the existing state of the 
poest ssions of the Porte. This is the only mode 
of really concluding the affair ; without this, the 
actual position, or something analogous to it, will 
be perpetually recurring, and we shall be, as re- 
gards the East, in a permanent crisis." 

" Your Majesty is quite right," I replied to the 
King; "nothing can be more desirable than a 
definitive measure which may place the existing 
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state of the Ottoman Empire under the guarantee 
of the five powers, and prevent the return of these 
almost periodical convulsions we are now enduring. 
But, Sire, it must be really the existing state of 
the Ottoman Empire which is thus guaranteed, in 
all its parts, for all the world, and against all the 
world. The statu quo and the guarantee must 
apply to the Pacha of Egypt equally with the 
Sultan, and the general treaty of the five powers 
must abolish all partial treaties by which, without 
success, attempts have been made to solve this 
great question, which can only be settled in its 
entirety and by general concert. Let the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi, on the one hand, and that of 
the 15th of July last on the other, be replaced by 
a European convention, which shall guarantee and 
impose at once, on all the elements of the Ottoman 
Empire, peace and the statu quo; Europe will 
thus really execute an act of wisdom in the East, 
and her security will be established/' 

"Yes, undoubtedly," replied King Leopold, 
" this is the end to be obtained. I have not yet 
spoken to Lord Palmerston of the necessity that 
the statu quo should apply to all, to the Pacha as 
well as the Sultan, and that the treaty of the 15th 
of July must fall before the general treaty. This 
will 1 , "oint of difficulty. To-morrow I shall 
i a convc. jn with him on this subject/' 

" 1 trust your Majesty will be kind enough to 

x 2 
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lc me know exactly how you proceed, and what 
Lord Palmerston may say in reply. In the position 
in which France has been placed, my attitude is 
necessarily immovable and expectant. I have 
nothing to ask, nothing to propose. We are 
pushed aside; we remain aside, until it is dis- 
covered that this produces general and serious 
inconvenience, and until a suitable gate is re- 
opened to us." 

On the following rhorning, the 19th, after break- 
fast, King Leopold expressed a wish to see me again 
before his conversation with Lord Palmerston, 
"Let us understand each other thoroughly/' he 
said, " and be perfectly clear as to what we desire 
to do. It is the system of the statu quo guaranteed 
by the five powers, and the advantage of all as also 
against all, that I am going to propose and re- 
commend/' 

" Yes, Sire, and the advantages are so great, so 
evident, that if nothing is compromised, all the 
world, I venture to say, would eagerly adopt it. 
This system at once settles all questions, that of 
Alexandria as well as of Constantinople \ it dissi- 
pates the perils of the present, and prevents those 
of the future ; it neither places Europe at the mercy 
of the Sultan, nor of the Pacha. The five powers 
treat together, and they neither demand or expect 
anything from anybody to put their resolutions in 
vigour. It cannot be said that this system is too 
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favourable to Mehemet Ali ; for on the one hand, 
it refuses him both in Egypt and Syria the heirship 
which is the avowed object of his ambition, and on 
the other, interdicts to him all new ambition, all 
territorial aggrandisement, by associating France 
with the measu re of coercion which might in that case 
be taken against him. Assuredly there is no policy 
which an offer better guarantees for the repose of 
Europe, or evince greater disinterestedness on the 
part of the powers who determine to adopt it." 

"That is true, perfectly true," rejoined King 
Leopold, " but the question is not complete j ob- 
jections and . difficulties will be raised. There is 
yet another system which you desired to name to 
me. 

" Yes, Sire, and this is it. In case the Pacha, 
appointed by the Porte, should request France to 
treat for him, or if the four powers, on their part, 
should manifest, on this demand of the Pacha, a 
desire of resuming negotiation with France, Egypt 
hereditarily and Syria for life, might form, in the 
opinion of the King's government, the basis of the 
arrangement. But I must repeat to your Majesty, 
that with regard to this second system as well as 
the first, the idea of which your Majesty has sug- 
gested, France has nothing to ask or offer, and 
her dignity does not permit her to re-appear in a 
question, the solution of which has been attempted 
without her, until the necessity of her presence 
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shall be acknowledged. I add that the second 
system has the serious inconvenience of requiring 
recourse to the Pacha ; and if the Pacha refuses 
assent, he may, by passing the Taurus and threa- 
tening Constantinople, plunge Europe into that ex*- 
treme confusion which we are all anxious to avoid/* 

King Leopold agreed : " But," said he, " in case, 
for the adoption of the plan of the statu quo 
guaranteed for the general benefit, they should 
require from Mehemet Ali some concession, that of 
the district of Adana for instance, so that the statu 
quo might not be exactly, as regards the Pacha, 
that of the treaty of Kutaieh, what do you then 
think possible ?" 

I replied that in that contingency, I had no in- 
structions. 

During the morning, King Leopold held a 
conversation of more than two hours with Lord 
Palmerston ; and in the evening when I approached 
to take leave of him, for I was to depart from 
Windsor the day following, he took me aside ; " I 
have opened the breach," he said ; " a strong 
sentiment prevails of the importance of the situation, 
but the obstinacy is great ; there is wounded self- 
love and restless personality ; individual names are 
mingled with arguments, and recriminations with 
reasons. Lord Palmerston persists continually in 
saying that Mehemet Ali will give in either on the 
demand of the Porte or on the first employment of 
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coercive measures. There is however an important 
step established ; the idea of a treaty between the 
five powers to guarantee the Ottoman Empire is 
well received ; the necessity of inducing France to 
resume the question is strongly felt. I shall remain 
here still for several days. I shall persevere ; we 
must have patience and advance by degrees." 

It was evident to me that King Leopold had 
not gained much ground with Lord Palmerston, 
and I doubted much whether he would gain more 
by prolonging his stay at Windsor ; for I knew 
that Lord Palmerston intended to return the same 
day to London, and to go from thence to Tiverton 
on the 22nd of August, where a meeting was 
announced which would supply him with an occasion 
for speaking on the state of affairs. During my 
stay at Windsor, I neither exchanged with Lord 
Palmerston nor Lord Melbourne a single word 
on politics ; they addressed none to me ; I neither 
uttered nor courted any. Lord Palmerston seemed 
a little subdued ; Lord Melbourne, contrary to his 
habit, had a thoughtful air ; both displayed towards 
me their usual courtesy; the Queen and Prince 
Albert treated me with condescending kindness 
which might have, without expressing it, a political 
significance, but I left Windsor on the 20th of 
August, convinced that in reality nothing was 
changed in the position, and that events would 
follow the extremely obscure course which the 
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treaty of the 1 5th of July had impressed on them. 
My observations on returning to London, whether 
as to the government or the public confirmed me 
in this conviction. My silent attitude was much 
commented on; I was asked what had taken 
place at £u, at Windsor, and if there was anything 
new. My answer direct or indirect was always, 
" Nothing; France has not changed her sentiments 
or intentions ; she is always anxious for peace, ever 
a stranger to ambitious views ; but she remains in 
the position that has been made for her, and 
prepares herself for the events that have been sown." 
The solitude of London at that epoch and the 
reserve I practised rendered my opportunities and 
means of information sufficiently rare; neverthe^ 
less it appeared certain to me that the cabinet 
became from day to day more seriously pre-occupied 
with what it had done ; perhaps it regretted it, and 
would act differently could it be recalled ; but still 
there was no idea of retracing its steps, and some- 
thing beyond arguments and conversations was 
necessary to produce that result. It was announced 
that the insurrection in Syria against the Pacha 
had been promptly suppressed by his son Ibrahim. 
Analogous miscalculations, the persevering refusals 
of Mehemet Ali, the ill success of the first attempts 
at coercion, the incidents, in a word, which might 
occur on the one hand, to aggravate the weight of 
the position upon its authors, and on the other, to 
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open some new door for the re-entrance of France 
into the question ; — these were, in nay opinion, the 
only causes sufficient to detach the English cabinet 
from the course on which it had entered. 

As to the English public, the vivacity of the 
French manifestation had at first surprised and 
even rallied them round their government; but, 
on my return to London, I fancied that I saw $ 
desire for peace and a feeling of mistrust towards 
the policy of Lord Palmerston resuming by degrees 
their empire. Interests were more seriously 
alarmed ; dangers rose above the horizon aad 
became apparent to all eyes. The Tories seemed 
less disposed to accept what the cabinet had done. 
The Duke of Wellington repeated in London what 
he had said to King Leopold at Windsor ; according 
to him it was a bad business ; they had taken a 
very injurious course; they ought to find some 
means of coming to an understanding with France. 
Lord Lyndhurst protested against any intervention 
of Russian troops at Constantinople or in Asia. 
Altogether, the movement of minds was not favour- 
able to the policy which had been acted on in 
England, and doubt began to penetrate the bosom 
of that policy itself. " But while I detail these 
symptoms to your Excellency," I wrote to M. Thiers 
on the 21st of August, "I have no wish to ex- 
aggerate their importance. I do not yet perceive 
here, either with the public or the different parties 
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those decided sentiments, those strong and active 
impressions which create or arrest events." 

At Windsor, on Wednesday, the 19th of August, 
Lady Palmcrston, who was returning to London, 
engaged me to dine with her on the Friday follow- 
ing. I went accordingly. We were a very small 
company. After dinner, " I wish much to speak 
a moment with you this evening," said Lord 
Palmerston ; and a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
passing with me into a small cabinet adjoining the 
drawing-room, he began : u I wanted to talk with 
you of our affairs, at Windsor, but in those royal 
houses we can seldom do as we wish ; time and 
liberty are both wanting." 

" For myself, my lord, if I said nothing to you 
there, it was because I had nothing to say ; there 
has been no change with us since my last interview 
with you ; we are not mixed up with the passing 
events ; we expect them, and while waiting, we act 
according to our foresight." 

" I return to-morrow to Windsor ; I come back 
on the day after, in the evening ; on Monday I shall 
take Lady Palmerston to the Isle of Wight ; I shall 
have to go from thence to Tiverton to meet my 
constituents and to attend our local races. I 
shall not return to London until the commence- 
ment of the following week ; I think by that time 
we shall hear something from Alexandria." 
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" Have you heard nothing yet respecting the 
propositions of the Porte to the Pacha ?" 

" No, there has been some delay with the couriers; 
the Pacha ought to have received the propositions, 
or he is about to receive them at this moment." 

" They were then made before the exchange of 
the ratifications ?" 

" Yes." 

" And have all the ratifications arrived ?" 

" Yes, those of Russia came the day before yester- 
day, none are wanting but those of the Porte itself." 

I did not continue the conversation, and there 
was a moment of silence. Lord Palmerston went 
on ; " M. Thiers on his return from the Chateau 
d'Eu, spoke to Lord Granville of the instructions 
given to your admirals ; I know that they are very 
moderate, very prudent, and that you prescribe to 
them to avoid carefully all misunderstanding or 
collision." 

" The instructions of the King's government are 
strictly conformable to its policy. It desires that 
peace may not be disturbed. It will not anticipate 
perils that it has not created ; it will apply itself, on 
the contrary, to ward them off." 

" Admiral Stopford will remain at his post, 
although his term of service has expired, and ac- 
cording to rule, he might be recalled. He is a 
very prudent man, and has always preserved a good 
understanding with the French admirals/' 
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" The same, I think, may be "said of Admiral 
Hugon." 

The conversation again languished for a moment ; 
"King Leopold has mentioned his idea to me/' 
said Lord Palmerston ; " a treaty between the five 
powers which might guarantee the statu quo of 
the Ottoman Empire." 

" You and I, my lord, have already spoken more 
than once, and beyond a few casual words, of that 
solution ; it is simple and effective. It secures to 
the Porte an undisputed protectorate. It does 
not give the Pacha what he demands, neither does 
it take from him by force what he actually possesses. 
It maintains peace for the present and guarantees 
it for the future. It unites the five powers in a 
common action as well as in a combined intention. 
But it is clear that such a general treaty could not 
be concluded, unless by abolishing and replacing 
all partial treaties that may have preceded it." 

"That is true, but impossible at present. A 
treaty has been concluded between four powers, not 
with a general and permanent object, as would be 
that of which we are speaking, but with a special 
and momentary view. This incidental treaty must 
follow its course, and when accomplished, the 
general treaty may well take its place. To-day we 
must wait events." 

"Yes, my lord; but we foresee these events 
otherwise than as you do; we look upon as ex- 
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treoiely difficult, perhaps impossible, what appears 
to you easy, and as fraught with peril what seems 
to you without danger. And while your partial 
treaty is following its course, the peace of the East, 
the balance of Europe,, and the peace of Europe 
may be compromised for ever." 

" I know that you think so. We shall see. If 
events prove that you are right, events must take 
their course. After all, you and we have the same 
general and permanent policy in the East. If it 
should become necessary to bring Russian armies 
to Asia, England would probably not be more dis- 
posed to that measure than France. We should 
then look for other means, and what may not be 
practicable to-day, might perhaps become so then. 
Meanwhile, we must try what has been agreed on 
— maritime efforts." 

tc My lord, what are your fleets really going to 
do?" 

" They will intercept all communication between 
Egypt and Syria, and will supply the Sultan with 
the means of transport he may require. We shall 
not establish any blockade. We find ourselves in 
the same position here, in which we lately were, 
in conjunction with you, on the coasts of Spain. 
Mehemet Ali is not more a sovereign than Don 
Carlos was ; as regards him we have no belligerent 
rights ; the Sultan only would have the privilege of 
blockade. He will do what he can with his own 
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forces. We shall not place ourselves in collision 
with commercial interests or the rights of neutrals. 
We cannot do this/' 

I detained and prolonged the conversation on 
this point. T repeated in detail all that had passed 
with regard to Spain, the difficulties which Eng- 
land and France had equally acknowledged, the 
principles we had mutually respected. Lord 
Palmers ton agreed with all, and repeated these 
words at several intervals, " No commercial block- 
ade." 

" Is it true, my lord, that you have added several 
ships to your fleet ?" 

" Yes, we shall increase it to sixteen. Yours, 
at this moment, amounts to eighteen. You are 
even preparing five more in addition, which would 
give you a preponderance that we could not admit. 
I know not exactly when your five ships may be 
ready ; but if this announced addition takes place, 
we should be obliged either to convoke Parliament, 
to ask more powerful means, or to invite a portion 
of the Russian fleet to join us in the Mediterranean, 
which we should do with great reluctance, for we 
have no desire to add, in that quarter, to the ap- 
pearances of intimacy." 

I made no answer. The conversation continued 
for some time, returning to hackneyed facta or 
topics, to the question as to whether Mehemet Ali 
would accede to the propositions of the Porte ; to 
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the true meaning of the note of the 27th of July, 
1839; to the attempt at a direct arrangement 
between the Porte and the Pacha, and to the part 
taken in it by France. On this point, Lord Pal- 
merston used the same language with Baron de 
Biilow. " Your cabinet did that without our know- 
ledge, and to settle the affair without us. We 
should have been finely laughed at had it succeeded." 
I replied by a peremptory recrimination, the con- 
vention of the 1 5th of July concluded in conceal- 
ment from us, and that we separated without 
taking a step towards reconciliation, but also 
without animosity, leaving to coming events the 

• 

conduct to be adopted henceforward on both sides. 
All these interviews and plans, these attempts at 
conciliation led to a new diplomatic document which, 
on the 24th of August I announced to M. Thiers in 
these terms : " King Leopold and Lord Melbourne 
have, with some difficulty, prevailed on Lord Pal- 
merston to forward a dispatch to Lord Granville, 
which will be communicated to you, and will con- 
tain, — First, fresh explanations on the bearing of 
the convention of the 15th of July last, and the 
special intentions of England in that act. There is 
not the most remote idea of hostility or negligence 
towards Prance. No view of aggrandizement in 
the East. The pure, simple, and practical adhesion 
to the note of the 27th of July, 1839, conceived 
with the sole design of maintaining the indepen- 
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dence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
object of this part is to reply to the susceptibilities, 
doubts, and sinister presentiments of France. Then 
will follow an indication, that notwithstanding the 
convention of the 15th of July last, and even on the 
supposition of its success, the East will still be far 
from being settled. The general position of the 
Ottoman Empire, and its relations with Europe 
will remain undetermined. Also an allusion to the 
convenience and necessity of a great treaty between 
the five powers to guarantee, towards all, and 
against all, the existing state of the possessions of 
the Porte, with an overture to France to re-engage 
thus in the affair. 

" • Well/ said Lord Palmerston, ' III move the 
first. 9 

"According to Lord Melbourne's idea, King 
Leopold told me, the convention of the 15th of 
July last would be absorbed and abolished by the 
general treaty, should that be concluded. Lord 
Palmerston does not yet go that length. 

" I give you this as I received it, without under- 
taking to reconcile and combine these two treaties, 
the one special, the other general, and yet not set- 
tling what the special treaty has settled ; the one 
in execution while the other is in negotiation ; the 
great treaty intended to supplant the small one if it 
succeeds, and to replace it if it fails. I see through- 
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out a mode of inviting us back, and an initiative 
indirectly taken with that object. 

" Lord Palmerston's dispatch to Lord Granville 
will contain no demand for explanations as to the 
French armaments. It is hoped that, in your 
answer, you will yourself characterize those arma- 
ments, and the whole policy as well as the actual 
measures of France, so as to exclude all idea of 
menace or warlike ambition. King Leopold con- 
siders this as important, particularly as regards the 
continental cabinets. 

" On this point, T said at once that in removing 
from our preparations all idea of menace or warlike 
ambition, you would not, assuredly, convey any 
impression that should in the slightest degree 
diminish their importance or effect, or change in 
any respect the attitude which France might think 
it necessary to assume and maintain. My remark 
was thoroughly understood and well received. 

" So much for the projected dispatch, which, 
however, was not drawn up yesterday. Lord Pal- 
merston was employed on it." 

Terminated on the 31st of August and forwarded 
to Paris on the 1st of September, Lord Palmerston's 
dispatch was commnuicated on the 3rd to the 
French cabinet by Sir Henry Bulwer, the English 
charge-d'affaires in the absence of Lord Granville. 
It found M. Thiers in a disposition little favourable ; 
the news he had received from St. Petersburgh des- 

Y 
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cribed to him the lively satisfaction imparted to 
the Emperor Nicholas by the treaty of the 15th 
July. " Since his accession," M. Thiers wrote to 
me on the 23rd of August, " he has not been more 
elated. He rejoices, not at the prospect of a 
journey to the East, but at having embroiled France 
and England. He holds this result as immense, 
and makes no attempt to conceal the hopes he 
derives from it. He considers it hard to be called 
upon continually to act in the East, for he is less 
prepared than he wishes to appear; but he will 
nevertheless do all that can be done to widen the 
breach between France and England to the utter- 
most extent. He has declared that he would cany 
out the convention of the 15th of July alone, if 
necessary." 

The news from Alexandria preoccupied M. 
Thiers no less than that from St. Petersburgh. 
" If the English, as I fear," he said, " are going to 
make any attempt on the coasts of Syria, I suspect 
that will suffice for the Pacha, for he is capable, on 
a blockade, or on any act whatever, of setting 
every thing in a blaze. As a proof I send you a 
dispatch from Cochelet. You will see, whether it 
is easy to carry a point with such a man ! You 
will see when I named to you, two months since, 
the difficulty of Syria for life and Egypt here- 
ditarily, whether I judged rightly, and well under- 
stood this singular personage ! Hold it for certain 
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that if any serious attempt is made on Alexandria, 
or on any part of the country in insurrection or 
insurrectionable, Mehemet Ali will pass the Taurus, 
bring down the Russians, and blow up Europe 
along with himself. People who are sensible to 
the dangers of war ought to be impressed with this 
conviction. We expect the new memorandum. 
The answer will not much embarrass me ; it will be 
suited to the request." 

When Lord Palmerston's new memorandum 
arrived, it was far from producing on the French 
cabinet the effect anticipated, I will not say, by 
the minister who had written, but by those who 
had suggested it to him. "The famous note 
settles nothing," M. Thiers wrote on the 4th of 
September; "it would aggravate rather than 
ameliorate the position, if we were disposed to be 
susceptible. This is exactly the memorandum of 
the 17th of July, augmented by recriminations 
upon the past, asking a second time for our moral 
influence, and offering, after the execution of the 
treaty of the 15th of July, to include us again in 
the number of the five powers to guarantee the 
Turkish Empire against the dangers with which it 
might be eventually menaced. This, correctly 
interpreted, means that after having accepted the 
Russian alliance against Mehemet Ali, England 
would do us the honour of accepting the French 
alliance against the Russians. In truth, they are 

T 2 
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not more accommodating than this, and we should 
have strong reason to complain. It would be 
better to rest on the memorandum of the 1 7th of 
July. Meanwhile, we must not take this angrily* 
We must be cold and indifferent, we must say that 
this note would add to the offensive proceeding if we 
were inclined to take matters in bad part ; for when 
the treaty of the 15th July had so keenly wounded 
us, to tell us that after its execution they would con- 
cert with us, is to redouble the injury. But this 
must be named incidentally, without urging it, 
without reducing it to an official answer, in a con* 
fidential form, so that it may be known that we are 
not satisfied. We must avoid making this step a 
fresh cause for disagreement between the two 
courts, but we must also be careful not to tell the 
English that they have given us satisfaction. The 
official reply will be made with calmness, modera- 
tion, and much respect for England ; but it will 
maintain our opinions and our rights. It will not 
be very pressing." 

The impression of M. Thiers was well founded : 
in drawing up his note of the 31st of August, Lord 
Palmerston was thinking much more of himself 
than of his French readers ; and without any 
desire of fomenting the misunderstanding between 
the two countries, he endeavoured to show that in 
the origin and progress of the affair, England had 
done no wrong and committed no fault, but had 
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rather sought to dissipate the prejudices and 
appease the irritation of France. His is a mind 
essentially argumentative, which displays and enjoys 
itself in discussion to the extent of his losing sight 
of the definitive and practical end. I replied to M. 
Thiers on the 9th of September : " I think with 
you, that Lord Palmerston's new dispatch is nearly 
a second edition of the memorandum of the 17th 
of July, and is worth less than the first. It is with 
politics as theologians deal with controversy when 
possessed by the mania of being always in the right. 
Lord Palmerston had no idea of this dispatch. It 
has been pressed on him ; they wanted it to be a 
step, an advance ; he had no wish for this, and has 
therefore written an essay. He attaches however 
to this essay a certain importance. His friends 
speak of it as a master-piece. If published, it 
would produce some effect upon the English people. 
Your answer, in turn, will have importance ; and 
it is very desirable that when it becomes known 
it also should contain its effects. Be assured that 
the public here require to be informed and en- 
lightened. Their disposition is friendly, their 
desire for peace sincere ; but they are in much 
anxiety of spirit ; they do not see clearly how their 
government is in error, nor why France com- 
plains and seeks to separate. Their ideas are 
neither prompt nor prolific. They do not grasp 
spontaneously, and at once, all that is comprised in 
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a question or position. They look for facts, allega- 
tions, and reciprocal reasons. There are inquiries, 
and debates at the tail of inquiries ; and this is so 
much a custom that it is become in some degree the, 
rule, and almost the nature of their minds. You 
must therefore give them something to examine, 
compare, debate, aud refute. Even the most 
favourably disposed, the most declared friends, 
require information and evidence, for they do not 
supply either by the activity of their own thoughts, 
and if not furnished with what they expect, they 
remain uncertain and inactive. I know how diffi- 
cult it is, in such matters, to satisfy temperaments 
like these, but it is necessary that you should know 
this, and give it full consideration/' 

Two unexpected incidents occurred at this period 
which deserves to be recalled : one, on account of 
its consequences, which I shall return to hereafter ; 
the other, as a symptom of the state of feeling 
amongst the men who at Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Paris, and London, concurred or assisted 
diplomatically in the execution of the decree of the 
15th of July. 

On the 25th of July, Lord Palmerston invited 
me to meet, at his residence, on the following day, 
the plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, to resume, in concert with them, the nego- 
tiation commenced by my predecessor, General 
Sebastiani, for a treaty between the five powers on 
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the subject of the slave trade. The leading object 
of this treaty was to induce Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia to enter into the system of repression pre- 
scribed by the treaty and already adopted by 
France and England, in virtue of the conventions 
of the 30th of November, 1831 and 22nd of March, 
1833. For convenience solely, and to place the 
five powers on the same footing, instead of demand- 
ing from three amongst them a simple adhesion to 
the measures already settled between the other two, 
it had been agreed that a new treaty should be 
drawn up in which the five powers would equally 
concur. And as it had been admitted that some mo- 
difications were necessary in the measures agreed on 
for several years between France and England, to 
assure their efficacy, Lord Palmerston had intro- 
duced these modifications into the project of the 
new treaty, of which, on the same day, he trans- 
mitted a copy to each of the five plenipotentiaries. 
The principal modifications related to fixing the 
limits within which the mutual right of search, as 
adopted and practised by France and England, 
should henceforward be exercised by the five 
powers. M. de Briinnow, by order of his court, 
objected to the new limits proposed by Lord Pal- 
merston, as also to the character of perpetuity 
attached to the treaty. Lord Palmerston supported 
the condition of perpetuity, while inclined to make, 
fn the new limits he proposed for the exercise of 
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the right of mutual search, alterations calculated to 
remove the objections of Baron de Briinnow ; but 
as the Russian minister declared that he was not 
authorized to accept these new propositions, it 
was agreed that he should transmit them to his 
court, and that in the meantime the negotiations 
should be suspended. 

Towards the end of August, I was informed that 
Baron de Briinnow had received authority from St. 
Petersburgh to consent to the new limits indicated 
for the mutual right of search, as well as to all the 
other provisions, and to the political character of 
the treaty. The plenipotentiaries of Austria and 
Prussia were furnished with similar poweifc. I 
learned at the same time that Mr. Porter, intrusted 
by his government with the commercial treaty then 
pending between Prance and England, was on the 
point of starting for Paris, having definitive instruc- 
tions for the conclusion of the projected treaty. 
Our friends in London said to me, " Although we 
may have no right to expect from Prance a very 
friendly reception for Mr. Porter, it is nevertheless 
highly important that he should return there as an 
index of good feeling, and what is more, as repre- 
senting a very decided opinion against the existing 
policy of Lord Palmerston." They therefore re- 
quested me to recommend him warmly to the. 
French cabinet. At the same time I expected daily 
to receive an invitation from Lord Palmerston tft 
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meet the other four plenipotentiaries for the defini- 
tive signature of the new treaty relative to the 
suppression of the slave trade. On the 2nd of 
September, I requested M. Thiers to furnish me 
with the necessary instructions and powers on this 
subject. " It would seem strange," I said to him, 
"if I alone should be unprovided with these 
powers, and if at the moment when Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia consent, after long hesitation, to 
the system for the repression of the slave trade, 
which France and England for a long time have 
exercised in concert, France .alone should speak of 
delay. You know the importance attached here 
to this question. If we should conclude at the 
same time, with England, a treaty upon material 
interests, a treaty of commerce, and a treaty upon a 
great moral question, the abolition of the slave 
trade, we should establish an important and ad- 
vantageous effect with the English public. As is 
natural, it is the effect here with which I am im- 
pressed and of which I speak to you. Its impor- 
tance is great. You will estimate it accordingly." 

As was natural also, M. Thiers thought more of 
the effect in Paris than of the effect in London. 
He replied to me,* respecting the commercial 
treaty ; " I shall receive Mr, Porter courteously. It 
is a serious matter to consent to a treaty of com- 
merce under present circumstances. I fear taking 

* On the 26th of August, 1840. 
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any of its importance from this position. However, 
I comprehend the objections to a refusal." And 
on the new treaty for the abolition of the slave 
trade : " 1 am going to consult on the question of 
the slave trade. I hesitate to conclude treaty upon 
treaty with parties who have behaved so ill to us/* 
The two negotiations remained thus in suspense. 

On the 5th of September, Lord Palmerston, 
returning from his second visit to Windsor, wrote 
to say that he wished to communicate to me two 
important reports from Constantinople. I repaired 
at once to his house. He gave me two dispatches 
to read, one from Lord Ponsonby to himself, the 
other from Baron de Stunner, Austrian Internuncio 
at Constantinople, addressed to Prince Metternich. 
Both contained an account of a conversation between 
M. de Pontois and Redschid Pacha, which Redschid 
Pacha, in much agitation, had communicated 
through his dragoman to Lord Ponsonby and M. de 
Stunner. M. de Pontois, it was said, had declared to 
Redschid Pacha that France would not allow, in the 
East, the execution of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, nor the employment of coercive measures 
against Mehemet AH ; that she would support the 
Pacha, by force, in his resistance, and would unite 
with him to revolutionize all the provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire. I confined myself to saying calmly 
to Lord Palmerston that there was something in 
this I could not understand, from want of infer- 
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mation doubtless^ and to asking from him a copy 
of the two dispatches. " My lord," 1 added, " you 
recollect the language I used when receiving from 
your hands your memorandum of the 17th of last 
July ; it contained this phrase : ' That France in 
any case, would not oppose the measures which the 
four courts, in concert with the Sultan, might 
judge necessary to obtain the consent of the Pacha 
of Egypt/ I refused to admit the expression in 
any case. I added that 1 was certain of having 
said nothing to authorize it; that the King's 
government, assuredly, would not set itself up as 
the armed champion of anyone, and would never 
compromise for the sole interests of the Pacha of 
Egypt, the peace and interests of France ; but that, 
if the measures adopted by the four powers against 
the Pacha, should assume, in the eyes of the King's 
government, such a character and consequence, 
that the existing balance of the European states 
might be thereby altered, it could not consent to 
them. That it would then consider how to act, 
and would preserve, on this point, the fullest liberty. 
What I had the honour of saying to you, my lord, 
on the 17th of July, 1 repeat to-day ; and all that I 
have seen, heard, or received, since the 17th of 
July, gives me reason to think that such are in 
fact the intentions of the King's government." 

" That is quite true," replied Lord Palmerston ; 
" such is the language you have always held ; but 
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how explain that of M. de Pontois? It would 
amount to war. Has it here been a wish, by fright* 
ening the Turks, to prevent them from ratifying 
the treaty ?" " I cannot tell, my lord ; I can say 
nothing on what I am unacquainted with. Be 80 
kind as to send me a copy of these two documents. 
I shall transmit them immediately to the King's 
government/' I then retired. 

Without waiting for the copy of the two dis- 
patches, I informed the French cabinet of the com* 
munication which Lord Palmerston had just made 
to me. M. Thiers replied immediately ; " M. de 
Saint Aulaire has received at Konigswarth, from 
Prince Metternich, a similar notification. The 
reproaches applied to M. de Pontois, from Vienna* 
were precisely the same as those you have received. 
He had announced immediate war under any cir- 
cumstances, whatever might take place in Syria; 
he had declared that we were going to join Mehemet 
Ali to raise Asia Minor in insurrection, and to 
throw the Ottoman Empire into confusion. I need 
not tell you that there is not a word of truth in all 
this. You may say so in my name. I received 
yesterday a long dispatch from M. de Pontois 
which makes no allusion to it, and prevents all 
supposition of anything of the kind. The instruc- 
tions at Constantinople were conformable to those 
given to the other agents, and M. de Pontois is 
not a man to exceed them. I can readily believd 
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he has used strong language, that he has complained 
vehemently to the Porte of its infidelity to our 
ancient alliance, that he may have qualified the 
conduct of Redschid Pacha as culpable and impru- 
dent, that he may have told him that Mehemet Ali 
would stir up the whole Ottoman Empire to rebel- 
lion ; but I affirm he has not said all attributed 
to him by Redschid Pacha. It is, moreover, not 
true that any attempt has been made to prevent 
the ratification of the treaty of the 15th of July. 
M. de Pontois could not have thought of anything 
so impossible. But he wished to excite fear in a 
general manner ; he has succeeded, and Redschid 
Pacha has revenged himself by denouncing him to 
the four courts. This is all. We must now deny, 
without weakening the effect produced by M. de 
Pontois. We must confine ourselves to denial of a 
single point, the announcement of our co-operation 
with Mehemet Ali in exciting rebellion in Asia 
Minor. We must use this simple phrase ; ' My 
lord, we have too much condemned what has taken 
place in Syria to imitate it in Asia Minor. Such 
an event might readily happen, but not through 
our fault or suggestions. As to menacing language^ 
we cannot answer for the style of agents, or 
the fidelity of translators. M. de Pontois has 
spoken the truth if he has said that under certain 
circumstances France would not remain an inactive 
spectator of what might take place in the East/ 
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I do not pretend to dictate what you are to say; 
you arc more skilled in such matters than I am ; 
but this, 1 think, is the right tone to adopt." 

Some days utter, not before the 11th of Sep- 
tember, Lord Palmcrston forwarded to me copies 
of the two dispatches which he had communicated 
to me. lie had added a note from himself, dated 
on the Dili, to which, in transmitting it, I called 
the attention of the King's government. "If I am 
not mistaken," I wrote to M. Thiers on the 12th 
of September, 4< this noto has for its object to 
attenuate the language used by the King's govern- 
ment to the Knglish cabinet, whether in Paris, 
and through your [Excellency's organ in his com- 
munications with Lord Granville, or in London 
through me in my relations with Lord Pal mere ton. 
This language has invariably been impressed with 
extreme moderation, and an animated desire that 
the pence of Kumpe should not be disturbed ; but at 
the same time we have always declared the opinion 
formed by the King's government of the conven- 
tion of the I ftth of July, and of its possible con- 
sequences, and have reserved for it, for the future, 
the fullest liberty of conduct. If this character 
were removed from it, the policy of the King's 
government might lose a portion of its dignity, and 
experience some day a degree of embarrassment 
and impediment. It is, I think, important, that 
no word or silence may justly be attributed to it, 
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tending to place its foresight or independence in 
question. Your Excellency will remember the 
English memorandum of the 17th of July, and the 
attempt to establish that France had pledged her- 
self not to oppose, in any case, any of the measures 
which the five powers might adopt with reference 
to the Pacha' of Egypt. The new note which I 
have now the honour of transmitting to your Excel- 
lancy, appears to me to be conceived, at the bot- 
tom, in the same idea. The complaints raised 
against the language of M. de Pontois, would thus 
become a means of enervating, from this day, what 
the King's government has been able to say, and 
of obstructing hereafter what it might consider pru- 
dent and profitable to do. The most simple and 
effectual mode, as it appears to me, of preventing 
this inconvenience, is to replace under the eyes of 
the British cabinet the language which the King's 
government has held, both in Paris and London, 
since the convention of the 15th of July was an- 
nounced. This is what I endeavoured to do in 
the project of the note I had the honour of trans- 
mitting to your Excellency. I have not wished to 
take upon myself to reply thus to the note which 
Lord Palmerston has just addressed to me. But 
if the King's government finds it difficult to leave 
this note unanswered, which has not been written 
without an object, it will perhaps consider it con- 
venient to reply, as I suggest, in the same words 
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which were addressed in its name to the British 
cabinet, at first when the memorandum of the 17th 
of July last was communicated to us, and sub- 
sequently in the counter-memorandum of your Ex* 
ccHency, dated the 24th of July, and at the 
moment of my placing it in Lord Palraerston's 
hands. 

"1 beg your Excellency to give me your in- 
structions on this subject/' 

M. Thiers replied on the 18th of September: 
•'The King's government gives its entire approba- 
tion to the draught of a note which you have 
forwarded to me, in reply to the note handed to 
you by Lord Palmerston on the subject of the 
language imputed by Kedschid Pacha to the Count 
de Pontnis. The skilful drawing up of that draught 
is well calculated to counteract the intention which 
the. Hritish minister may have had in recording 
in such an inaccurate and exaggerated manner 
our anterior declarations. I therefore recommend 
you not to delay the transmission of a document 
calculated to place the question on its true ground, 
above all arbitrary or interested interpretations. 
It is perfectly true besides, that M. de Pontois 
has not used the strange language attributed to 
him. lie has confined himself to declaring that 
France, justly dissatisfied with the proceeding of 
the Porte and its allies, reserved to herself entire 
liberty of action; and to calling the serious at- 
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tention of Redschid Pacha to the dangers of the 
path in which his government had entered, par- 
ticularly as to the insurrections which it would 
be easy for Meheraet Ali to excite amongst the 
peoples subjugated to the authority of the Sultan." 
While in Paris and London we thus revolved 
in the same circle, making resolves and taking 
precautions for a future which seemed to us to 
increase in uncertainty, events hurried on in the 
East, and decided the questions we never ceased 
to discuss. The news of the conclusion of the 
treaty of the 15th of July, had reached Constanti- 
nople, and despite some dissentions in the interior 
of the Divan, and some objections by his mother 
the Sultana Valide, the Sultan, always under the 
influence of Redschid Pacha, hastened to accept it, 
and forwarded the ratifications to London, instruct- 
ing Rifat Bey to carry to Alexandria the succes- 
sive summonses which in the terms of the treaty 
the Porte was to address to the Pacha. Rifat 
Bey arrived at Alexandria on the 11th of August, 
but found no Meheraet Ali there. He had been 
for some days on a tour in Lower Egypt, under 
the pretext of visiting the canals of the Nile, but 
in reality to gain time, and prepare his means of 
defence. Having returned to Alexandria on the 
14th, he received Rifat Bey on the 16th, and 
without entering into discussion with him, scarcely 
giving him time to speak, he rejected the first 

z 
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summons prescribed by the treaty. On the fol- 
lowing day, the 17th, the consuls of the four 
subscribing powers asked an audience of the Pacha, 
and remonstrated with him on his refusal. He 
repulsed them sharply, cut short Colonel Hodges, 
the English consul, and persevered in his resistance, 
saving, " I shall onlv vield to the sabre what I won 
by the sabre." He made no attempt to conceal 
his agitation, but without appearing to be appre- 
hensive or intimidated, and some of those present 
might believe that the gravity of the circumstances 
were, for this adventurous spirit, a cause of satis- 
faction rather than a subject of displeasure. Others, 
more clear sighted or sceptical, saw in the attitude 
and language of the Pacha, no definitive resolution, 
and said that as soon as the danger became im- 
minent, he would be more prudent than daring, 
and would resign himself, not to compromise all, 
to the sacrifices demanded. 

Nearly at the same moment when Rifat Bey 
arrived at Alexandria and before he was admitted 
to an audience with Mehemet Ali, Admiral Napier 
with four line-of-battle ships and several vessels of 
an inferior class detached from the squadron of 
Admiral Stopford, appeared on the 14th of August 
before Beyrout, summoned Soliman Pacha,* who 

* Octavius Joseph Seves, a lieutenant in the French army 
in 1814, and who in 1816 had emigrated to Egypt, where, by 
his merit and services he rose high in the favour of the Pacha, 
and became major-general of the Egyptian army. 
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commanded there for Mehemet Ali, to evacuate 
the town and Syria, issued a proclamation to the 
Syrians calling upon them to throw off the Egyptian 
yoke and to return under the rule of the Sultan, 
declared that in case of refusal he should adopt the 
most decisive measures against Beyrout and the 
garrison, and immediately seized the small Egyptian 
vessels within his reach. At the same time, Ad- 
miral Stopford himself, with the remainder of his 
squadron arrived in the road of Alexandria and 
took up his station there, waiting until Mehemet 
Ali should reply to the summons of the Sultan. 

The intelligence of these first acts of the execu- 
tion of the treaty of the 15th of July reached Paris 
on the 5th of September, and M. Thiers wrote 
to me on the 8th; "Ask how it happens that 
before the ratifications, before even the expiration 
of the stipulated delays, they have begun to operate 
in Syria against Beyrout. Truly this is neither 
becoming nor legal as regards the law of nations. 
But adieu to coercive measures ! Syria stirs not ; 
the Emir Beschir remains faithful to Mehemet Ali ; 
Ibrahim Pacha with all his forces returns to crush 
the adventurers who may be tempted to disembark. 
Nothing will remain, should things happen thus, 
but to give the English public the gratifying 
spectacle of Russian intervention.' 1 I had not 
waited these instructions to act in London as was 
now prescribed to me. On the 9th of September, 

z 2 
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1 wrote to M. Thiers : " This morning, on reading 
the proclamations of Admiral Napier, and the 
detail of his first operations, I considered how I 
should immediately express my surprise and compel 
the cabinet to some explanations. There was no 
minister in J .on don; Lord Palmerston at Broad- 
lands, liord Melbourne and Lord John Russell at 
Windsor. People sleep quite at ease with the 
ocean behind them. I called on Lord Clarendon 
who was not at home, lie came to my house an 
hour alter. 'My lord,' I said to him, 'you are 
llie <>nlv member of the cabinet I can find; be, 
I pi.<\ von, Lord Palmerston for a tnoment, and 
ted me how it happens that war is begun against 
I he Pacini in Syria before he has been told in 
I'^ypt what is required of him/ Lord Clarendon, 
as a matter of course, gave me no explanation, 
lint he will repeat what 1 said to him. I spoke 
in the same sense, and warmly, to several members 
of the diplomatic body. Lord Palmerston returns 
to London to-morrow. I shall convey to him my 
astonishment. All that I can learn gives me reason 
to expect some sudden and vigorous attack by the 
English licet on the coast of Syria, probably on 
St. Jean d'Acrc. If such a stroke should succeed, 
the effect would be great. I scarcely believe in its 
success. But undoubtedly something of the kind 
has been prepared and is looked for here; some 
bold enterprise to bring matters to issue." 
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Lord Palraerston had an answer to our complaints 
against the precipitate execution of the treaty of 
the 15th of July, founded on a document which at 
that epoch had not been published. To the text 
of that treaty a reserved protocol was attached, 
signed in London, on the same day, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Turkey and the five powers, to the 
following effect : 

" Considering that owing to the distance which 
separates the capitals of the. respective courts, a 
certain space of time must necessarily elapse before 
the exchange of the ratifications of the above named 
convention can take place, and the orders founded 
on this act can be put in execution : 

"And the said plenipotentiaries being deeply 
impressed with the conviction that in the existing 
state of things in Syria, the interests of humanity 
as well as the serious considerations of European 
policy which form the object of the common solici- 
tude of the subscribing powers to the conventipn 
of this date, call upon them imperiously to avoid, 
as much as possible, any delay in the accomplish- 
ment of the peace which the said transaction is 
intended to attain : 

"The said plenipotentiaries, in virtue of their 
full powers, have agreed that the preliminary mea- 
sures named in Article II. of the present convention 
shall be put in execution forthwith, without waiting 
the exchange of ratifications. The respective pleni- 
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potentiarics formally attest by the present act the 
consent of their courts to the immediate execution 
of these measures/* 

This protocol did not annul the violence and 
injustice to be exercised towards Mehemet Ali by 
the treaty of the 15th of July, before making him 
acquainted with the terms prescribed by that treaty, 
and calling upon him to accept or reject its con- 
ditions. It merely effaced the diplomatic irregu- 
larity which we had a right to notice before the 
exchange of the ratifications. 

On the 1 Oth of September, when all the ratifica- 
tions had arrived and been exchanged in London, 
Lord Palmerston at length made known to us 
officially and textually the treaty of the 15th of 
July, and two days after, he communicated to me 
a protocol dated the 17th of September, by which 
"the plenipotentiaries of the courts of Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, with a view 
of placing in its true light the disinterestedness 
which had governed their course in the conclusion 
of the treaty of the 1 5th of July, formally declared 
that in the execution of the engagements entailed 
by the said treaty on the contracting powers, those 
powers would not seek any augmentation of terri- 
tory or exclusive influence, or any commercial 
advantage for their subjects, beyond those which 
other nations might equally obtain." 

On the same day on which Lord Palmerston 
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made this communication to me, I received the 
following dispatch from M. Thiers, dated the 17th 
of September : 

" Mehemet Ali yielding to our urgent remons- 
trances, has determined on a great concession. 
He consents to restore at once to the Sultan, Adana, 
Candia, and the Holy Cities, thus confining his 
pretensions to the hereditary investure of Egypt, 
and the possession of Syria for life. I cannot 
believe but that such reasonable conditions will be 
accepted. To reject them, would be evidently to 
reduce the Pacha to the necessity of defending his 
political existence by arms, and I feel convinced 
that he would not hesitate to do so. I must say that 
it is not the King's government that would call 
upon him to add fresh sacrifices to those he now 
offers. The powers would find themselves, beyond 
all doubt, compelled to have recourse to extreme 
measures to surmount the resistance of Mehemet 
Ali ; and amongst them there might be some that 
would lead to obstacles on our part ; there are 
others that we should most certainly oppose ; let 
there be no illusion on this point. It is therefore 
important that these extremely conciliating proposi- 
tions of Mehemet Ali should obtain the consent of 
the Porte and its allies. I shall add that this con- 
sent could not be too prompt, the position of affairs 
being such that, from one moment to another, what 
is now practicable and even easy, may become abso- 
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lutcly impossible. Under these circumstances, the 
King's government, sacrificing to the interests of 
peace, susceptibilities at the same time too well justi- 
fied, does not hesitate to appeal to the prudence 
of the allied courts. I have written thus to Vienna, 
Berlin, and Constantinople. Have the goodness 
to convey the same to the cabinet of London. I 
leave you to choose your own mode of making the 
communication. 

"Some have thought, both at Alexandria and 
Constantinople, that the Porte might prefer to the 
proposed stipulations, another arrangement, which 
giving to Mehemct Ali, Egypt alone and the pa- 
chalic of St. Jean d'Acre, would confer on his son 
Ibrahim Pacha the investiture of the other three 
Syrian pachaliks. We also think this plan might 
be accepted." 

To these official instructions, M. Thiers added 
the following private information : " Seeing that 
it was necessary to place resistance where we placed 
it, and learning by an envoy dispatched after our 
interview at Eu, that our point was Egypt heredi- 
tarily and Syria for life, the Viceroy has yielded 
the concessions we required from him, and has con- 
fined his pretensions to Egypt hereditarily and 
Syria for life. But beyond this no concessions are 
to be expected, for he will only yield those which 
we force from him, and we shall demand nothing 
more. Look upon this as infallible. He has made 
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this concession to obtain our support and to en- 
gage us entirely in his cause. This is his evident 
object. Now, after having driven him to this, we 
are under a sort of moral engagement to lend him 
our aid, when he confines himself, at our request, 
within the limits of reason and moderation. 

" Perhaps it may be concluded from what he has 
said to the consuls that he is about to yield every 
thing ; this is an illusion which must be dissipated. 
He has declared that he accepted the hereditary 
succession of Egypt, and that for the rest, he re- 
lied on the magnanimity of the Sultan. But 
this is what he meant, and how he has explained 
it to Rifat Bey : he means that in the first instance 
he takes the hereditary right over Egypt, and con- 
tents himself with the life possession of Syria, Can- 
dia, and Adana. It is on our remonstrances that he 
consents to understand by these words, the heredi- 
tary possession of Egypt, and the possession of 
Syria for life. You are now made aware of the 
last possible concession/' 

The influence of France was, in fact, if not the 
sole, at least one of the principal causes of these 
concessions on the part of Mehemet Ali. The day 
after that on which Rifat Bey landed in Egypt, 
as bearer of the demands from the Sultan to the 
Pacha, Count Walewski had also arrived at Alex- 
andria, commissioned by M. Thiers to restrain the 
Pacha, if he should be disposed to give way to 
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passion, and to offer him the best advice in accom- 
plishing an arrangement with the Sultan. On the 
arrival of Count Walewski, the consuls of the four 
powers hastened to assure him that Mehemet Ali 
would submit to the conditions of France, if she 
distinctly declared that he was not to rely upon 
her support. " The acceptation or refusal of the 
Pacha/' said Colonel Hodges, "depends on the 
mission of Count Walewski/' Being thus apprised 
of the delicate position prepared for him, the 
French envoy abstained from seeing the Pacha 
until after he had given audience to Rifat Bey, and 
rejected the ultimatum of the Porte. He found 
Mehemet Ali much excited. " I did not allow the 
messenger of the Porte to speak," he repeated" 
several times. He then explained complacently his 
plans and means of resistance. According to him, 
the English had not enough troops at disposal for 
disembarkation to venture into the interior of Egypt ; 
it was impossible for the Russians to traverse Asia 
Minor with more than twenty thousand men, for 
they would not find provisions for a larger force ; 
he did not care for twenty thousand Russians. 
He was burning to measure himself against the Aus- 
trians. If there were not more than twelve English 
men-of-war before Alexandria, he was determined 
to order his fleet to engage them. All this was 
said without any apparent boasting, with great 
ironical humility, and at the same time with a con- 
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fidence in his star, which forty years of successful 
chances could alone explain. 

Count Walewski represented to the Pacha that 
he could not hope to contend with the four powers 
who had signed the convention of London. A 
defensive attitude, expectant and menacing, was, 
he said, the only measure suitable to his position, 
and from which he might look for favourable 
results. He could moor his fleet at Alexandria, 
broadside on, while taking precautions against the 
enemy's bombs, and station troops in sufficient 
number to oppose a disembarkation. In Syria he had 
only to concentrate a sufficient number of regular 
regiments to repress the new attempts at insurrec- 
tion that might be excited against him. At the 
foot of the Taurus, at Marash, he might assemble 
a considerable army and threaten Turkey from that 
side. But he ought not to risk a single vessel at 
sea, or send a man into Asia Minor. If he passed 
the Taurus, he provoked an earthquake which 
would at once swallow up Constantinople and 
Cairo. Mehemet AH adopted, without much oppo- 
sition, the defensive system, saying, however ; " If 
the English blockade my commerce, I must order 
my son Ibrahim to march." Count Walewski 
pointed out to him that a blockade was not com- 
plete hostility. The Pacha agreed; he had no 
wish to reject the counsels of the French envoy, 
and he constantly implied that he held in his hand 
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European peace or war. Count Walewski, upon 
reporting these conversations to M. Thiers, on the 
18th of August, ended by saying : " If the English 
confine themselves to a blockade ; if they neither 
attempt to burn the fleet, to make a descent, nor 
to bombard Alexandria, we may perhaps prevent 
Mehemct Ali from ordering his army to pass the 
Taurus ; but if an English fleet resolves to burn 
his city, his palace, his magazines, his arsenals, and 
finally his fleet, he can only prevent all this by 
ordering his ships to sail out, and in their present 
state, that would be to certain destruction. If 
Turkish and Austrian troops are disembarked in 
Syria, if the insurrection there, which is merely 
restrained, should be kindled again, it can only 
be opposed by condemning the force under Soliman 
Pacha to almost certain ruin. Under all these 
hypotheses, therefore, there is but one step for 
the Pacha to take — to order his army to pass the 
Taurus ; there, new and flattering chances present 
themselves to him, and he understands them too 
well, should the exigency so require, not to risk 
his fortune on the only card that might turn up in 
his favour/' 

Time pressed ; I repaired on the 19th of Sep- 
tember to the Foreign Office, and opened the con- 
versation with Lord Palmerston, by explaining to 
him the facts which M. Thiers had just made known 
to me, the concessions of Mehemet Ali, the efforts 
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of the French agents which had induced him to 
make them, and the recent departure of Count 
Walewski who had left Alexandria at the beginning 
of September for Constantinople, to urge the 
Sultan to accept the Pacha's propositions. " Here 
then," 1 said to Lord Palmerston, " is a chance of 
an arrangement. The Pacha is not intractable. 
Will the Porte be so ?" To judge by the language 
of Rifat Bey, it is not so disposed. There is no- 
thing to impede its entrance into the paths now 
opened. The propositions made to the Pacha form 
no part of the convention concluded with the four 
powers. They form a separate act, emanating 
from the Porte alone, and which the Porte can 
modify without interfering with the treaty of the 
15th of July. The modifications required by 
Mehemet Ah seem to have been suggested by Rifat 
Bey himself. The three pachalicks of Syria for life 
to a son of the Pacha; — is this baying too dearly 
the end of a position, serious for the Porte, serious 
for Europe, and which may become still more 
so?" 

" I am very glad," replied Lord Palmerston, 
"that Mehemet Ali has adopted this course; it 
augurs well. Do not reckon on the value of what 
Rifat Bey may have said. He is a poor creature, 
terrified at the mission in which he is engaged, 
and eager only to escape from it. He would 
not have asked better than to have been at once 
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the bearer of the Pacha's propositions to Constan- 
tinople. He wanted to go after the expiration of 
the first delay of ten days. The consuls had some 
difficulty in preventing him. I know the position 
is serious. I do not fear the responsibility, and it 
will not be aggravated by any act of ours. We do 
not wish to make war; we shall not make war 
w T ith France. We shall do nothing that can justify 
war. We merely pursue an avowed and legitimate 
object. The note I addressed to you when com- 
municating the convention of the 15th of July, 
the protocol of the 1 7th of that month, contained 
our entire project. We have not thought, we shall 
not make a step beyond. France is full of respect 
for justice and the rights of nations. She has not 
considered it suitable, as we have, to lend her co- 
operation to the Porte ; but she is no enemy to 
the Porte ; she will not make war on the Porte to 
support the subject against the sovereign. She 
will not declare war against friendly powers who do 
nothing to provoke it." 

" Certainly, my lord, France is full of respect for 
justice and the rights of nations ; France does not 
desire war, and will neither provoke nor suffer her- 
self to be provoked to it. But there are positions, 
and most serious ones, in which war may spring 
up of itself, without the wish, contrary to the wish 
of all, through that force of situation and those 
unforeseen incidents from which we cannot escape 
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by deploring them. In 1831 also, France had no 
wish for war, of which she gave eminent proofs ; 
but when Austria, coming to the aid of the Papal 
Government, entered the Legations, France could 
not admit this foreign intervention, this armed 
presence in an independent state, this rupture of 
the balance in Italy ; in her turn, France thought 
it right to interfere, and went to Ancona. Thanks 
to the prudence of Europe, thanks to the well 
appreciated loyalty of France, no war ensued from 
that act. But war might have ensued, yet France 
did not hesitate. Analogous circumstances might 
lead, under very different forms, to resolutions and 
acts equally replete with the chances of war which 
we all repudiate. And the more the position which 
might give rise to such acts is prolonged, the more we 
advance towards the limit where these chances may 
be encountered. Let us hasten, my lord, to put a 
term to this position, while there is yet time, and 
the means are offered to us. 

" The positions are very different. There were 
great outcries in 1831 against the proceedings of 
France at Ancona. For myself, I was amongst 
those who thought that France did not commit 
the wrong implied to her, and that she had strong 
reasons for acting as she did. Austria had entered 
the Legations alone; the Papal government was 
supported by the power whose protection appeared 
to the other states, the most suspicious and dan- 
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gcrous. This is precisely the situation in which 
the Porte would be to-day, if she had Russia for 
her sole protectress, in virtue of the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi. We have justly, in concurrence 
with you, rejected this exclusive protectorate of 
Russia ; in fact, we could not submit to it any 
more than you could. Austria, moreover, in 1831, 
did not invite France to join her in protecting the 
Pope, to enter the Legations with her. To-day, 
here are four powers with extremely opposite in- 
terests, and some of whom hare interests similar 
to those of France, who unite to protect the Porte ; 
and these four powers have constantly pressed 
France to join them, to act with them, and to 
prosecute the same object. Here are, undoubtedly, 
considerable differences in the situation, and France 
could not have to-day the same motives for acting 
in the East as she acted in Italy in 1831. 

" My lord, these differences signify little when 
the analogy lies at the bottom of the affair. Why 
do we fear what the four powers are now under- 
taking in the East ? Because we believe that instead 
of internal pacification, civil war with all its shocks 
and chances will thereby be introduced into the 
Ottoman Empire, and that, if four powers are 
mixed up with the treaty of the 15th of July, one 
alone will definitively profit by it. This is the 
result we repudiate. We desire in the East, peace 
and the balance of the European States. We think 
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that both peace and that balance will be compro- 
mised by the treaty you are now executing. A 
state of the first order, such as France, cannot and 
will not be found wanting, in such a contingency* 
to her duty and her rank." 

" She will be quite right, and we should be very 
sorry were she to act otherwise. Believe me, my 
dear ambassador, we have no wish to prevent you 
from exercising in the East the influence that 
belongs to you. We know how necessary it is ; 
and be assured that if the preponderance of another 
power should threaten there, you would see us at 
your side to repress it. But nothing of the kind 
is to be feared at present ; what is acting in the 
East, will, on the contrary, destroy all isolated pre- 
tension, all exclusive protectorate. We should 
have infinitely preferred your taking part with us. 
You would not do so. We also, in 1823, when 
you interfered in Spain, declined joining you. It 
was proposed and asked at Verona. We thought 
such a step unsnited to our domestic and foreign 
policy. Did we go to war in consequence ? For a 
long while, however, we dreaded the influence of 
France in Spain. You remained there a consider- 
able time. You occupied Cadiz for five or six 
years, a most important point in our eyes. We 
maintained peace, and we think that neither Europe 
nor England were losers thereby." 

I did not prolong this discussion on lame and 

AA 
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practically unimportant comparisons; I brought 
the conversation back to its serious object, the 
propositions of the Pacha ; " The King's govern- 
ment," I said, " apprehends that illusions may be 
indulged in, in London, on this point. It feels 
convinced that nothing more will be obtained at 
Alexandria. It considers these propositions mo- 
derate and reasonable ; it thinks that it ought not 
and cannot urge the Pacha to greater sacrifices ; in 
fine, it sees, beyond these terms, a position of 
increasing extremity, which would urge us daily 
and more rapidly towards the most momentous 
events." 

" I do not believe," said Lord Palmerston, " that 
these are the last terms to which the Pacha may 
be led. The Porte will not accept Syria entire 
for Ibrahim. Ibrahim is Mehemet. The district 
of Adana, if I mistake not, had been given in. the 
name of Ibrahim ; Mehemet disposes of it, as of 
all the rest. The convention of the 15th of July 
has an important object, to do away with the 
danger to which the close vicinity of Mehemet, as 
master of Syria, would hold the Porte incessantly 
exposed. The attainment of this end is indispen- 
sable." 

" Am I to conclude from thence, my lord, that 
the Porte will admit no modification of the proposals 
addressed to the Pacha P" 

" I do not say that ; the Pacha shows wisdom ; 
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he begins to compromise. No coercive measure, 
however, has yet been actually tried ; we shall see : 
a place which has defended itself well for six 
months, and gives reason to believe that it can 
still hold but effectually, is treated differently from 
that of which the ramparts are mined and ready to 
fall. There are plans that can be modified when, 
on reducing them to practice, we ascertain their 
difficulties. As to the present, Ibrahim has ap- 
proached Bey rout with a body of troops, which 
proves that he has no intention of passing the 
Taurus." 

" Can you tell me, my lord, what he may do 
when he hears that the last propositions of his 
father are rejected ?" 

"They will not be the last; the Pacha has 
entered on a good path ; he will understand that it 
is more to his advantage to continue in than to 
leave it." • 

I immediately forwarded to M. Thiers a detailed 
account of this interview, and beyond my official 
recital I added : " It was not told to me, nor would 
I have listened to it, but it is believed here that 
the Pacha in despondency had yielded much more, 
and that he was ready, in effect, to content himself 
with Egypt in hereditary succession, and in other 
respects confided himself to the generosity of the 
Sultan. MM. Cochelet and Walewski had, it is 
said, reproached him with having taken this step 
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unknown to them, and hud induced him to return 
to his first resolution, so that France alone had 
opposed the conclusion of the affair. 

" When doubts are raised on this explanation of 
what has taken place at Alexandria, here is what 
is adopted in exchange. The Pacha, they say, has 
made a feint ; he has evinced a disposition to yield 
everything, in the hope that the French agents 
themselves would find his concessions excessive, 
and counsel other propositions of which they would 
take the responsibility, and thus bind France to 
his cause. So that, in the first hypothesis, France 
would be more exacting, and in the second, less 
shrewd than the Pacha." 

The first hypothesis soon became in London a 
widely expanded report and of a very injurious 
effect. I wrote on the 22nd of September to M. 
Thiers : " I cannot leave you in ignorance, and I 
had already told you yesterday, that Lord Palmer- 
ston, to retain his colleagues under his flag, will 
use and has already used this assertion that the 
Pacha had yielded or was going to yield, that the 
French agents alone had revived his courage and 
engaged him to resist. This had been conveyed 
to Lord Palmerston from several quarters, and with 
affirmation. They say, it has also been communi- 
cated to Prince Metternich, at Vienna, who is 
equally convinced of it with Lord Palmerston. 
Lord Beauvale has written of it to London. 
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Admiral Stopford, it is said, believes it in the same 
degree ; and he who was well inclined to the Pacha, 
and in good intelligence with us, is about to change 
his disposition and pursue with ardour the measures 
of constraint, extremely vexed, on his own account, 
at having fired in error the cannon of reconciliation. 
I found Lord Holland much disturbed yesterday at 
all that had been said to him on this point, and 
dreading the effect of what might be added. They 
relate that M. Walewski spoke to the Pacha of 
30,000 men assembling by Prance in her southern 
departments. Two of our warmest and most 
valuable friends came to tell me this morning of the 
havoc, I use the expression designedly, which the 
.adversaries of a settlement could and would make 
in the cabinet and with the public by such allega- 
tions. For Prance, they say, has always declared 
that she was indifferent on the question of territory, 
and that if the Pacha chose to yield she should 
make no objections. I shall expect your answer 
with impatience." 

It was not delayed ; M. Thiers replied on the 
24th of September : " To the false assertion that 
Prance instead of encouraging, has, on the contrary, 
prevented the concessions of the Viceroy, give in 
my name and in that of the Prench government, 
the most solemn denial. I shall do the same 
to-day through an official journal* This is the 

* The Monitwr of the 25th of September, 1840. 
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exact truth. The Viceroy, in his conferences with 
Rifat Bey, had begun to soften, and to conceive 
from certain insinuations thrown out to him, the 
hope of obtaining from the Sultan better conditions 
than those of the treaty of the 15th of July. He 
then returned for answer that he expected ' Egypt 
in hereditary succession, and trusted, for the rest, to 
the magnanimity of the Sultan.' Things were at 
this point when our agents saw him, and he told 
them what he meant by this reference to the mag- 
nanimity of the Sultan ; that he should be suffered 
to retain Syria, Caudia and Adana for life. Oar 
agents upon this, declared to him that these were 
unjustifiable and impracticable pretensions. With 
regard to Candia, in particular, it was necessary to 
use repeated arguments to shake and convince him. 
The assertion that he was ready to yield everything 
is therefore a base falsehood to which I request you 
will give, in my name, and in that of France, the most 
peremptory denial. I send you a letter from M. 
Cochelet which you may read to all to whom the 
reading may be profitable." 

It was profitable but unnecessary. I replied on 
the 26th of September to M. Thiers : " I have this 
moment left Lord Palmerston. I had already 
denied to him and every one else, the assertion re- 
lative to the conduct of the French agents at 
Alexandria. I have now repeated it under the 
authority of your letter, of M. Cochelet's dispatch, 
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and of your official declaration. I found Lord 
Palmerston already satisfied and considerably em- 
barrassed. He had received yesterday the report 
of Colonel Hodges, dated the 30th of August, 
signed by the three other consuls and by Rifat 
Bey, and in perfect accordance with that of M. 
Cochelet. This report drawn up in the form of a 
proces-verbal of the conference between the Pacha, 
Rifat Bey, and the four consuls, proves : 1. That 
the Pacha, when declaring to the consuls that he 
accepted the hereditary succession of Egypt, and 
should rely, for the rest, on the Sultan's kindness, 
gave them, even at the £rst moment, to understand 
that he should demand and fully expected to obtain 
the government of Syria for life, adding sub- 
sequently that if this was refused, he should have 
recourse to arms. 2. That the French agents, far 
from persuading the Pacha from the unreserved 
concessions he had made at first, had, on the 
contrary, endeavoured, and with success, to obtain 
from him more extensive and precise concessions. 

" This last point is not textually expressed in 
the report of Colonel Hodges, which only treats of 
what passed between the Pacha and the consuls ; but 
it necessarily follows from it, and the dispatch of 
M. Cochelet is entirely confirmed. Lord Palmer- 
ston admitted this without hesitation, without 
attempting to extenuate the truth. I availed 
myself of all my advantages over him. I used the 
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terms of strange credulity, of blind confidence in 
all that flattered his own ideas or wishes ; I spoke 
of the affronts to us in which he suffered himself 
to be entangled, which we ought to resent, and 
did resent, and which would render matters much 
more difficult and dangerous unless there was mare 
consideration before believing and speaking. He 
did not attempt any lame excuse, and you may be 
assured that on this point, at this moment, he feels 
the conviction of an error and almost the desire of 
repairing it. But what is more important, he has 
hereby lost a great means of action upon the spirit 
of his colleagues, from this time to the cabinet 
council of next Monday, and in the council 
itself/' 

Three cabinet councils, in fact, were held on the 
29th of September, and on the 1st and 2nd of 
October, to deliberate on the concessions of the 
Pacha. The friends of pacific policy maintained 
that they might become the basis of an arrange- 
ment, and suggested that, with this object, a fresh 
overture might be made to France. Lord Palmer- 
ston intrenched himself behind the difficulties of 
official conduct, the scruples of dignity. "The 
treaty," he said " is in course of execution and will 
be easily carried out ; how can we retract it without 
humiliating England and Europe ?" His objections 
did not win over the advocates for a settlement, but 
they were unable to determine any thing to their 
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own satisfaction. They sought for some measure 
which, without violating or formally abolishing the 
treaty of the 15th of July, might take its place and 
maintain, at once, peace and the diplomatic honour 
of England. They sought in vain. The probability 
of a split in the cabinet was, moreover, present to 
the mind of all its members, and rendered discussion 
weak and futile. 

In the midst of these petty internal dissentions 
of the English cabinet, telegraphic intelligence 
reached Paris and London that on the 11th of 
September, the English squadron had first sum- 
moned and subsequently bombarded Beyrout, which 
place surrendered after a weak resistance; the 
Turkish troops, or Turkisk auxiliaries had disem- 
barked and commenced operations in Syria ; and 
that, during these events, the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople, immediately upon the return of Rifat Bey 
from Alexandria, and despite the efforts of Count 
Walewski to induce him to accept the propositions 
of the Pacha, had, after two solemn convocations of 
the divan, pr^Siounced on the 14th of September, the 
forfeiture of Mehemet Ali as Pacha of Egypt, and 
appointed Izzet Mehemet as his successor. The 
treaty of the 15th of July was thus executed in the 
East in its extreme consequences, while in the 
West, means were still sought for to prevent 
them. 

When forwarding this intelligence to me, on 
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the 2nd of October, M. Thiers added : " You 
readily imagine the state of public feeling in Paris. 
It is impossible for me to say what may be the 
result, or what the government may determine. 
I have assembled the cabinet this morning, and 
shall re-assemble it again this evening ; I will let 
you know our resolutions as soon as they are de- 
cided on, and it becomes necessary to communicate 
them to you for your conduct in London. Mean- 
while, do not conceal that the position is extremely 
menacing. It has neVer been so much so." 

When I received this notification on the morning 
of the 4th of October, and without waiting for 
more, I thought that, either with the friends or 
adversaries of a pacific arrangement I ought not to 
remain inactive and silent. I therefore took mea- 
sures to acquaint the first with the grave position 
of affairs, and requested Lord Palmers ton to receive 
me in the course of the day. He replied that he 
was then expecting me. 

" My lord," I said on entering, " I have nothing 
to ask you or say on the part of the King's govern- 
ment; but I think it right to acquaint you instantly 
with the news I have received and the effect thereby 
produced in France." I then read a dispatch from 
M. de Pontois, dated the 15th of September, 
relative to what had just taken place at Constan- 
tinople, and three telegraphic dispatches which 
M. Thiers had forwarded to me. 
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On M. de Pontois' dispatch* Lord Palmerston 
almost instantly observed, " There is no successor 
named to Mehemet Ali in Egypt. The Porte has 
thought, that being at war with him, his legal 
power should be withdrawn. It has deposed him to 
prevent his continuing to be, in Egypt and elsewhere, 
the representative of the Sultan ; that all the Sul- 
tan's subjects, Egyptians as well as Syrians, may 
know that they no longer owe obedience to his 
orders. It has thought also that this measure 
would intimidate him, and conduce to his submis- 
sion. It has not interdicted all arrangement with 
him as to Egypt. It has only invested Izzet 
Mehemet Pacha with provisional and limited 
authority. I have written to Lord Granville to 
give this explanation to your government, and to 
re-establish the true facts." 

" It is not the less true, my lord, that thi3 ex- 
treme measure has been adopted against Mehemet 
Ali, and the convention of the 15th of July pushed 
to its utmost consequences at the moment when he 
was making concessions, and giving up a portion 
of his pretensions. The seventh article of the con- 
vention did not authorize the removal of Mehemet 
Ali from Egypt, except as a remote contingency, 
on which the Sultan would consult his allies. Ap- 
parently the advice of Lord Ponsonby has been as 
prompt as the Sultan's resolution. Undoubtedly 
it is in the same spirit of promptitude, and to an- 
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ticipate events, that preparations are making near 
Nicomedia, in Asia Minor, for an encampment of 
Russian troops. According to the terms of Article 
III of the convention of the 15th of July, it is 
only in case Ibrahim should pass the Taurus that 
these measures are named for the safety of Con- 
stantinople." 

"Neither is there, at present, any foundation 
for the report you allude to. No preparations are 
making for a Russian camp at Nicomedia, and I 
hope that nothing of the kind will be necessary, 
and that Ibrahim will not pass the Taurus." 

The conversation passed from Constantinople to 
Syria. Lord Palmerston knew nothing respecting 
Beyrout beyond what our telegraphic dispatches 
had told him, " My last accounts from Beyrout," 
he said, " are of the 26th of August ; but the in- 
cident does not surprise me. Beyrout was an 
important point to occupy. It is the only port on 
that coast. It cuts off the Pacha's communications. 
It is from that quarter that the insurrection in 
Syria can be effectually maintained." 

" Yea, the insurrection which does not exist, and 
will be found impossible to establish." 

" It will exist as soon as it finds a resting point. 
Our dragoman, Mr. Wood, has traversed the 
Libanus ; he has seen the principal chiefs, in* 
eluding the Emir Beschir ; they have all told him 
that as soon as they see the Turkish flag displayed 
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and supported by sufficient forces, they would take 
arms, for they find the tyranny of the Pacha insup- 
portable." 

I spoke with bitterness of this Turkish' flag 
floating over the ashes of Beyrout, and raised by 
hands not all Turkish. Lord Palmerston expressed 
a doubt of the nine days' bombardment, and utter 
destruction of Beyrout. " The Egyptians," he said, 
" were in a fort, in the lazaretto, I believe. This 
fort may have been destroyed, which probably 
occasioned their retreat. As to the troops dis- 
embarked, they are really Turks. There are no 
Austrians. Perhaps a few English Marines, for a 
moment, as we did in Spain. But it is by Turks 
that Beyrout is occupied, and a second expedition 
of Turkish troops will speedily arrive there." 

" I do not know, my lord, whether it is Beyrout 
itself, or only the lazaretto that has been destroyed, 
nor in what relative degrees the English, Austrians, 
and Turks may have contributed to its destruction ; 
nor whether it is a spontaneous insurrection which 
springs up so late, and under the condition of being 
so well received. But what I do know is, that all 
the facts which have now reached our knowledge, 
and some of which are rigorous, extreme, and 
remote consequences of the treaty of the 1 5th of 
July, have burst forth at once, at the very outset 
of its execution, at the moment when the conces- 
sions of the Pacha had raised hopes of a settlement. 
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These facts have produced a lamentable effect in 
France, and have led to a position the most serious 
that can be imagined, a position in which no one 
can for a moment answer for the future.*' 

" How would a new arrangement be possible ? 
How could we modify the conventions of the 15th 
of July under the blow of the menaces by which 
we are assailed P In the midst of such an explo- 
sion, our honour commands us to stand by what 
we have done, to accomplish what we have under- 
taken." 

"Pardon me, my lord, what is this you are 
saying P Of what explosion, of what menaces do 
you speak ? Is it of the journals ? You know 
as well as I do what a free country is ; you 
know equally, what may be the exaggerations of 
thought, the violence of language. If you spoke 
to me of our papers, I should speak of yours. 
You surely would not wish to answer for them." 

u And your armaments by land and sea ?" 

" Our armaments, my lord, are a security for 
ourselves, no menace on our part. How? Since 
the origin of this affair, France repeats that her 
motive for rejecting the employment of force against 
the Pacha, is the fear lest by that course, questions 
of the most weighty nature might be excited in 
the East, dangerous to the Ottoman Empire and 
to the peace of Europe. She may be right or 
wrong, but this is her opinion, her presentiment. 
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And while France thinks and anticipates thus, she 
sees four great powers unite to employ force in the 
East. She finds herself isolated, and yet she is 
not to take precautions ! She is not to prepare for 
a future she has always foreseen and predicted ! 
These peparations, my lord, these armaments 
have nothing in them aggressive ; they do not 
threaten the rights of any state ; they are guaran- 
tees, for ourselves, against the danger, and for 
the necessities of the situation created for us. It 
was easy, my lord, to foresee this consequence of 
the situation ; it was easy to foretell this impulse 
of national feeling in isolated France, and the 
attitude it imposed on its government. T warned you 
of this explosion of which you complain, and its con- 
sequences. I could never induce you to believe me." 
" France isolated herself voluntarily. We ar- 
dently wished, and constantly urged you to act 
with us. We could not abandon what we thought 
right, what we were anxious to do in the sole 
interest of the repose of Europe, because France 
differed with us on the choice of means. This 
would have been to accept her veto, her dictation. 
We endeavoured to reassure you, to give you, as 
to our intentions, our mode of action, every pos- 
sible guarantee. If there are still any that you 
require, that you can imagine, name them ; we 
shall go great lengths to dissipate all uneasiness. 
But when, after a year of negotiation, we have 
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concluded the convention of the 15th of July, we 
have undertaken a serious act, to cure a serious 
evil in the East. We wish to do nothing more ; 
but this we seriously desire, as people who respect 
themselves, who do not exceed what they have 
said, or retract what they have done." 

" We also, my lord, hold to what we have said ; 
we ask for nothing more than we have declared. 
We have always desired peace ; our whole policy 
has been directed towards the maintenance of peace. 
We have not made the situation in which peace 
may be compromised ; we do not answer, I repeat 
to you, for the consequences which this situation 
may entail." 

I immediately transmitted to M. Thiers the 
details of this conversation, and I communicated 
to him at the same time the impressions which even 
at that moment, and in the position so materially 
aggravated, I did not cease to preserve. W I 
consider," I said to him, "the last words 
addressed to me by Lord Palmerston, as the 
true and complete indication of his thought, and 
consequently of that of the cabinet in which he leads. 
He wishes sincerely to confine the convention of 
the 15th of July within the specified limits, the 
restoration of Syria to the Sultan ; he sincerely 
desires to execute it within those limits. He is 
more than ever convinced that events will so 
restrain them, and that the Pacha will either ex- 
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tend his concessions, or be subdued without long 
or violent efforts." 

Two days later, that the King's government 
might have full knowledge as to the state of feeling 
in London, I wrote again to M. Thiers : " I had 
hoped, for some time to receive your answer to 
Lord Palmerston's great dispatch of the 31st of 
August last. In my letter of the 9th September, 
I spoke to you of the effect it was producing in 
England, and of the importance of our acting, in 
turn, on the floating spirit of the ill-informed 
English public. Since that epoch, not only the 
dispatch of the 31st of August, but several other 
documents to the same effect have been published, 
amongst others the note addressed to me by Lord 
Palmerston, on the 16th of September, when com- 
municating to me the convention of the 15th of 
July — that which accompanies the protocol of the 
1 7th of September, — and the protocol itself. These 
publications have acted essentially on opinion in 
England, and also, as I am told, in Germany. 
Nothing from us in reply has reached either the 
public or the English cabinet, which, I know, is 
somewhat surprised at receiving no answer to its 
various communications." 

M. Thiers forwarded to me, on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, his answer dated the 3rd of that mouth, to 
the English memorandum of the 31st of August. 
It was a complete and able summary of the policy 
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of the French government since 1S39, in the affairs 
of the East. Its motives, its perseverance through 
all phases of the question, its efforts at the same 
time for the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, 
and for the intelligent and pacific acceptation of the 
facts, which, in certain quarters, attested its indis- 
putable decline ; finally, its objections to the treaty 
of the 15th of July, and its complaints against the 
abrupt execution, were therein detailed with clear- 
ness, firmness, and moderation. On the 12th of 
October I read this document to Lord Palmerston, 
who had returned the same day from the country, 
and gave him a copy of it. In the course of my 
reading, he made a few brief and reserved observa- 
tions, although his impression, or I ought to say 
his contrariety was sufficiently animated. I have 
already said that he has a taste for polemics, and a 
passionate necessity not only of being, but of having 
always been in the right in his arguments as well as 
in his acts. The reading finished, he expressed 
his intention of drawing up a written reply to this 
dispatch, and to noticing all that appeared to him 
open to contradiction. While listening to me, he 
had the air of already meditating his answer. 

To his dispatch of the 3rd of October, M. Thiers 
had added another, dated the 8th, and practically 
more important. It was a declaration of the atti- 
tude assumed by the King's government in conse- 
quence of the forfeiture decreed against Mehemet 
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Ali, at Constantinople, as Pacha of Egypt. This 
declaration was couched in terms as moderate as 
grave. The word and the precise moment of the 
casus belli were not pronounced in it ; but it ex- 
pressed formally " that the forfeiture of the Viceroy, 
carried into execution, would be, in the eyes of 
France, an attack upon the general balance of 
Europe. She might resign to the chances of war 
actually commenced the question of the limits which 
should separate, in Syria, the possessions of the 
Sultan and Viceroy of Egypt ; but France could not 
abandon to such chanoes the existence of Mehemet 
Ali as a prince vassal of the Empire. Whatever 
may be the territorial boundary which separates 
them, as a consequence of the events of war, their 
double existence is necessary to Europe, and France 
could not admit the suppression of either. Dis- 
posed to take part in any acceptable arrangement, 
having for its basis the double guarantee of the 
existence of the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt, she 
confines herself, for the present, to declaring that 
she could not consent to the act of forfeiture decreed 
at Constantinople." 

I carried this dispatch to Lord Palmerston, on 
the 10th of October, a few hours after I had received 
it. He had arrived from the country, and was prepar- 
ing for the council. He listened to me while I read, 
with silent attention : solely at the passage in which 
M. Thiers repeated the declaration that Lord Gran- 
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ville had made to him on the subject of the forfeit- 
ure decreed against the Pacha ; " I doubt/ 9 said 
Lord Palmerston, " whether those words commina- 
tory measure, without effective and necessary conse- 
quence, convey exactly my idea. I instructed Lord 
Granville, as I told yourself, to declare to the King's 
government that we considered this forfeiture, not 
as a definitive act to be necessarily executed, but 
as a measure of coercion intended to remove from 
the Pacha all legal power, and to act upon his mind 
so as to induce him to submit, but which did not 
exclude between the Porta and him, provided he 
renounced his past refusals, an arrangement which 
might leave hira in possession of Egypt/* € * This, 
my lord, is precisely what I forwarded to the King's 
government/' and I continued my reading. When 
I had finished, " I cannot/' said Lord Palmerston, 
" give you an immediate reply ; I am not the 
government. Neither will I undertake, at this 
moment, to discuss the arguments contained in 
this dispatch, and which may give rise to observa- 
tions which probably would be better committed to 
writing. I shall bring the dispatch under the no- 
tice of the government/' We then separated without 
further conversation. 

Pive days after, on the 1 5th of October, urged 
by the animated impression which this dispatch 
from the French government and the declarations 
it contained had made upon his colleagues and him- 
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self, Lord Palraerston addressed instructions to the 
English ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Pon- 
sonby, to the following effect : " In order that the re- 
cent exercise of sovereign authority by the Sultan 
may eventuate in a prompt and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the questions at issue, her Majesty's go- 
vernment thinks that it would be advisable for the 
representatives of the four powers at Constantinople 
to receive orders to wait upon the Turkish minister 
and inform him that according to the stipulations 
of Article 7 of the separate act annexed to the 
treaty of the 15th of July, their respective govern- 
ments recommend strongly to the Sultan that in 
case Mehemet Ali submits quickly and engages to 
restore the Turkish fleet and to withdraw his troops 
entirely from Syria, Adana, and the Holy Cities, 
the Sultan, on his part, should not only re-instate 
Mehemet Ali as Pacha of Egypt, but also bestow 
on him the hereditary investiture of that pachalic, 
conformally to the conditions specified in the treaty 
of the 15th of July ; and provided, as a matter of 
course, that neither Mehemet Ali nor his successors, 
under pain of forfeiture, commit any infraction of 
these conditions. Her Majesty's government has 
reason to expect that the advice suggested on her 
part to the Sultan will meet the concurrence of the 
governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia ; your 
Excellency, therefore, as soon as your colleagues 
shall have received corresponding instructions, will 
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take the step pointed out in this dispatch. If the 
Sultan, as her Majesty's government cannot doubt, 
consents to act according to the advice which will 
thus be given to him by his four allies, it will be 
fitting that he should adopt immediate measures to 
make known to Mehemet Ali his gracious intentions ; 
and your Excellency, in conjunction with Sir Ro- 
bert Stopford, will furnish the Turkish government 
with all the facilities it may require to that effect." 

Lord Palmerston forwarded to me immediately 
a copy of this dispatch, and Lord Granville received 
instructions to communicate it officially to the 
King's government. The English cabinet hastened 
to assure us of the continuance of Mehemet Ali in 
Egypt, as Viceroy, and to remove the chance of 
war which the last dispatch of M. Thiers had 
partially disclosed. 

But in the situation which the events in the East 
and the state of feeling in France had made for the 
French cabinet, this was but a trifling satisfaction 
and an ineffective remedy. France felt offended 
and thought she was threatened. She saw, in the 
treaty of the 15th of July, an attack upon her 
dignity, and the alliance of the four powers to 
settle, without her, the Egyptian question was, in 
her eyes, the presage of a new hostile coalition, in 
perhaps a rapidly advancing future. The enemies 
of the government of 1830 fomented this double 
sentiment, promising themselves chances for the 
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gratification of their passions, and the success of 
their designs. Under the pressure of public irrita- 
tion and alarm, the cabinet had adopted and was 
every day adopting measures as serious as they 
could have resorted to, had the perils which seemed 
approaching actually displayed themselves. Since 
the 29th of July, royal ordinances had called into 
active service all the young levies under the classes 
of 1836 and 1889, and opened the necessary credits 
for augmenting the navy by ten thousand sailors, 
five sail of the line, thirteen frigates, and nine 
steamers. Decrees of the 29th of September pre- 
scribed the formation of twelve regiments of the 
line, of ten battalions of light infantry, and of six 
regiments of cavalry. Decrees of the 5th of Au- 
gust and 24th of September allotted extraordinary 
credits amounting to 107,829,250 francs for in- 
creasing the materiel of the anny, and its effective 
strength in men and horses. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember, the. Moniteur announced that the great 
undertaking of the fortifications of Paris was deter- 
mined on, and that the works would commence 
immediately. "We have combined the two sys- 
tems," M. Thiers wrote to me, in making the 
announcement, "both of which are good, and 
better when united, and which have but one incon- 
venience, as I think very accessory, — that of costing 
dear. In Prance, this course is adopted, not with 
pleasure, but with consent. People understand 
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that it secures our safety, and is the infallible mode 
of rendering a catastrophe impossible." On the 
7th of October, in fact, at the very moment when 
the cabinet, by the note of the 8th, declared its 
resolution of not consenting to the deposition of 
Mehemet Ali as Pacha of Egypt, a royal decree 
convoked the Chambers for the 28th of that month, 
and M. Thiers wrote to me on the 9th: "The 
position becoming more serious from hour to hour, 
the armaments must be accelerated in proportion. 
We now stand at 489,000 men. We shall ask 
the Chambers for 150,000 from the class of 1841. 
We shall ask for them by anticipation. Our roll 
will then amount to 639,000 men. The moveable 
battalions of the National Guard will be organized 
upon paper ; and if a moment arrives when the 
heart of the nation should no longer restrain itself 
before some intolerable act, before one of the hun- 
dred eventualities of the question, we shall appeal 
to the Chambers and the King, and both will 
decide." 

At the same moment, and to establish thoroughly 
the meaning as well as the limit of the important 
resolutions it adopted, the cabinet recalled from the 
Levant our squadron which, while watching the 
events in progress on the coasts of Syria, waited for 
instructions in the road of Salamis. It was ordered 
to concentrate at Toulon, within the triangle formed 
by the harbour of St. Fiorenzo and Algeria, ready 
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to bear, at the first signal, upon all points of the 
Mediterranean, particularly upon Alexandria, in 
case Egypt should be attacked. The recall of this 
squadron was an act of political courage on the 
part of the French cabinet. In presence of a 
strong national ferment, and while adopting the 
extensive measures which it judged necessary to 
meet the great events which seemed possible, it 
was unwilling to leave the policy and future of 
France at the mercy of an accidental collision be- 
tween the French and English fleets, in close 
vicinity to each other, far from their respective go- 
vernments, and within sound of the broadsides 
fired by the English squadron against the popular 
client of France. But apparently, this measure 
was in contradiction with the general position and 
attitude of the French government ; it looked like 
a pacific precaution in the midst of warlike antici- 
pations. It was warmly attacked by the adver- 
saries of the cabinet, defended with some embarrass- 
ment by its friends, and left on the public mind 
one of those doubtful and gloomy impressions which 
weaken power even when in the right. 

Thus displayed themselves the consequences of 
the errors which, from the origin of the Eastern 
question had thrown and retained the policy of 
France in wrong paths. We had attached a highly 
exaggerated importance to this affair ; we had re- 
garded the interests of France in the Mediterranean 
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as much more bound up than they really were with 
the fortunes of Mehemet Ali. And at the same 
time, nevertheless, we had not concentrated upon 
Egypt and its transformation into an almost inde- 
pendent slate, our entire wishes and efforts. We 
had, on the one hand, given Egypt too important a 
place in our general policy ; and, on the other, we 
were not eager to seize the opportunity, and to" 
secure, with the consent of Europe, the consolida- 
tion, under our influence, of this new dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. In supporting all 
the pretensions of Mehemet Ali to Syria, we had 
yielded too much to his ambition, and had thought 
too little of his permanent establishment on the 
banks of the Nile, which was of far superior value 
to France. In rejecting the various concessions 
proposed for the Pacha, we had ourselves- aided the 
efforts of the Emperor Nicholas to embroil us with 
England and isolate us in Europe. We had pur- 
sued this conduct in the double conviction that 
Mehemet Ali would vigorously defend his con- 
quests, and that to wrest them from him, the four 
powers united in the treaty of the 15th of July 
would be called upon for great efforts which would 
either prove futile or compromise the peace of 
Europe. These powers had scarcely begun to act, 
and already events falsified our estimate of forces 
and probabilities ; already it was foreseen that 
Mehemet Ali would resist feebly, and that an En- 
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glish squadron would suffice to subdue him. , And 
for such a secondary question, for a client so little 
able to support himself, we had compromised our 
position in Europe: he had separated from En- 
gland ; we had disturbed Austria and Prussia in 
their peaceful indifference ; we had yielded up 
these three powers to the hostile influence of Russia. 
And we now found ourselves alone, confronted by 
an alliance which neither was nor desired to become 
towards us an aggressive coalition ; which feared 
for itself more than it thought of threatening us, 
but which awakened in our minds the still burning 
reminiscences of our struggles against the great 
European combination, and excited throughout all 
France a fermentation replete with anger and alarm. 
The errors which had brought on this position 
were those of no particular section or person. They 
were public, national errors, universally expanded 
and sustained, in the Chambers as in the country, 
in the opposition as in the government,* in the 
bosom of the most divided parties. All had placed 
the Egyptian question higher than the interests of 
France required ; all had rejected the settlements 
proposed; all had considered Mehemet Ali 
stronger, and the enterprise of the four powers 
more difficult than it was found to be. The hour 
for reckoning up mistakes had arrived, and the 
cabinet presided over by M. Thiers was doomed to 
bear its weight. 
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ACCESSION OF THE MINISTRY OP THE 29TH OCTOBER, 1840, 
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I have stated the reasons which determined me, 
when the cabinet of M. Thiers was formed, to con- 
tinue ambassador in London, the limits I assigned, 
from the beginning, to my adhesion, and the 
assurances given to me that the cabinet would not 
exceed them : " It is formed," M. de Remusat 
wrote to me, " on this idea ; no electoral reform, 
no dissolution." The greater part of my political 
friends, particularly in the Chamber of Deputies, 
trusted little to these assurances ; the cabinet evi- 
dently estranged itself from the centre of that 
assembly; its seat and leader were in the left 
centre ; the left offered its support. On the first 
day when the new ministers opened their saloons, 
the members of the old opposition hastened there 
in crowds. The leaders held moderate language ; 
but while restraining its exigences, the new party 
manifested its hopes ; it raised the questions which 
the cabinet had promised to avoid ; it spoke more 
or less openly of parliamentary and electoral reform, 
even of the dissolution of the Chamber in case it 
should refuse what was determined to be asked for. 
" We have only," they said, " to reach the end of 
the session, and what can be more simple? Let 
us only abstain from frightening the conservatives, 
even though we should flatter and caress them a 
little, so as to ensure a sufficient number for a 
tolerable majority with which we may pass the 
secret supplies, the budget, and two other bills of 
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extreme urgency ; after which, the close. We shall 
then be masters of the ground ; we shall purge 
the ministry, if necessary, and call for a dissolution. 
There can he no doubt of the result of elections 
carried through under our administrative power 
and the influence of our press. Thus our victory 
will become indisputable and undisputed." 

These expressions and plans being overheard or 
foreseen by the conservatives, filled them with 
discontent and suspicion ; they called to mind the 
dangers the country had incurred, and the struggles 
which, since the ministrv of M. Casimir P£rier 
thev had maintained in its defence ; the bitter feel- 
ings excited by the coalition were still recent and 
warm. The moderate party closed its ranks 
proclaimed its fears, and pledged itself to resist 
firmly any deviation from the policy it had caused 
to triumph for many years. " The position," my 
friends wrote to me, " is more serious than you can 
imagine, not being present in the theatre of events. 
A ministry publicly and ardently sustained by the 
left, supported by the journals of that colour, in 
the name of the ideas we oppose, is not a trifling 
fact, and without importance for the future. No- 
thing less is in question than a complete displacement 
of power, and the movement will advance rapidly 
if not checked." The Duke of Broglie himself, 
who had considered the entry of M. Thiers into 
office as necessary, and who had assisted to form 
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his cabinet, saw clearly this state of spirit and 
parties. " The disputes of the journals/' he wrote 
to me, " have much envenomed the position and 
have complicated difficulties. For iriy own part, 
I think the ministry will pass through the defile of 
the secret supplies ; but I much doubt whether it 
will reach the approaching session. It will issue 
from the present one, if it issues at all, so wounded, 
bruised, and weakened, that M. Thiers will be 
compelled to look for aid. And as, in such cases, 
it is much more difficult to find than to require it, 
the probabilities are that he will not open the next 
session. I wish much your mission in London 
may have succeeded well enough "to enable you to 
return to office. You alone could at present con- 
duct foreign affairs advantageously for the country, 
and operate upon the King's mind without wounding 
his personal pride." 

The cabinet passed happily through the defile of the 
secret supplies ; M. Thiers not only carried away the 
honours of the debate, but a success on the division 
which exceeded his hopes. An amendment pro- 
posed by M. d'Angeville, a staunch conservative 
member, to reduce by 100,000 francs the sum 
demanded by the government, was rejected by 
246 votes against 158 who adopted it. One of 
my most judicious and faithful friends, M. Dumon, 
wrote to me on the following day, the 27th of 
March : " Our minority consists of some votes in 
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the left centre, of a majority of the 229 who 
supported M. Mole against the coalition, &nd of the 
doctrinarians. The alliance with the left being 
offered to the cabinet and accepted, we felt it 
impossible to give our adhesion to this new majority, 
and have laboured to reconstitute the right centre. 
As far as we can judge of a position the day after it 
has been indicated, this, I think, is how we stand. 
Our 158 votes are not entirely homogeneous ; but 
by reducing them to 140, we have the exact total 
of conservatives determined to prevent alliance 
with the left, either in power or in opposition. 
About forty votes in the ministerial majority have 
the same tendency, but not the same resolution. 
The conservative party is therefore in a minority in 
the Chamber at present. It can only recover a 
majority by its alliances, or by the mistakes of the 
cabinet. This appears to dictate the conduct we 
ought to pursue. No opportunity seems likely to 
present itself, before the end of the session, of 
giving a* political vote ; this would establish per- 
manently the division between us and the portion 
of the new majority the most inclining towards us. 
An expectant attitude, on the contrary, will leave 
us ready for either of the two events which time 
must hasten on. If M. Thiers is moderate, the 
left will soon desert him, and he will require us, on 
our own conditions. If, elated by success, he asks 
for a dissolution to consolidate his majority, we are 
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in a condition to call over to us the most reasonable 
of his friends, and to form with them a majority 
and a ministry. In either hypothesis, parliamentary 
war could do us no good, and we can only gain 
by peace." 

I fully agreed with M. Dumon. At the moment 
when the cabinet was formed, I had recommended 
to my friends the moderate and expectant conduct 
he now indicated. New incidents rapidly occurred 
which rendered this difficult, without shaking my 
conviction that it was the only judicious and 
suitable course. A conservative memhfer, M. de 
Remilly, a man of unsteady mind, and greedy for 
popularity, introduced a motion to interdict to the 
deputies throughout the whole duration of their 
legislative duties, with a few exceptions, the accep- 
tance of any salaried function, and any advance in 
their career. This was a first step in parliamentary 
and electoral reform. The cabinet endeavoured, 
secretly, to set this motion aside ; but when the 
Chamber was called on to debate it, the left, faithful 
to its antecedents, the ministers, from respect for 
their new allies, and the conservatives, from malice 
towards the cabinet, and to embarrass it, voted 
that it should be taken into consideration ; and a 
committee was appointed to make a report on the 
question, with a view to a definitive resolution. If 
rejected, in spite of the support of the ministry, 
the motion involved its fall j if adopted, it rendered 
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the dissolution of the Chamber inevitable. I wrote 
on the Oth of May to the Duke of Broglie : " I 
become every day more uneasy. When the cabinet 
was formed, I was distinctly told that it was formed 
on this idea, ■ no electoral reform, no dissolution ;* 
and yet from day to day it glides into reform and 
dissolution. If M. R£milly's motion is not thrown 
out in committee, if it is reported and debated, the 
dissolution of the Chamber will follow, and under a 
cabinet more and more engaged with the left ; that 
is to say, they will do in 1840, against the body 
of the conservative party, of that party with which 
from 1830 to 1$3G, we saved the country and our 
own honour, exactly what M. Mole did in 1887, 
against the head of the same party, against the 
doctrinarians. That the situation may be forced, 
that the conservatives may have driven the cabinet 
to it, that for three months they may have wanted 
prudence and patience, signifies little to-day ; to 
complain of it is morality, but not policy. Politically, 
the actual and imminent fact is a new dissolution 
against our old army, following two recent dissolu- 
tions against ourselves. And at the end of these three 
dissolutions will follow the abandonment of the policy 
we have preserved since 1830, of the only judicious 
and honourable policy for the country. 

" The motion of M. R^milly must be thrown out 
in committee. It must not be reported and de- 
bated. On this condition only can time be gained, 
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time to cure the wounds we have suffered, time to 
bring back power towards the centre, and the 
centre towards power. But this cannot be done 
without time ; and if the motion of M. Rimilly is 
debated, we shall not obtain it ; we shall be fatally 
hurried into a fatal course. 

" There is, I am aware, very little true passion, 
very little energy in the parties of the left or right, 
conquerors or conquered, and they are capable of 
lingering long in shortsighted and miserable hesita- 
tions. But there is also much thoughtlessness and 
improvidence, very faint resistance to evil, and a 
slight gust of wind will suffice to scatter these blades 
of straw. If the party which, since 1830, has 
commenced in France the true foundations of free 
government, is definitively beaten and dissolved, 
God knows what may happen. God knows what 
time and what events maybe required to re-establish 
a resting point ! 

" Think well of this, I pray you. See what you 
can do, to what point you can influence the cabinet. 
Exert your full power ; force them to exert theirs, 
that they may not be reduced to this extremity. 
I am much pre-occupied with this my self ; pre-occu- 
pied with infinite displeasure. I cannot forget what 
decided me, two months ago, to remain in the post 
I now fill ; these were the words ; * No electoral 
reform, no dissolution.' " 

The extremity I dreaded was not resorted to ; 
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when the committee made its report, the debate 
on parliamentary reform proposed by M. de Rlmilly 
was adjourned until after the vote on the budget. 
This was to postpone it to another session, and the ' 
dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies ceased to 
be inevitable. The cabinet then sought to keep 
off all decisive measures, all definitive classification ; 
it hoped that by gaining time it might be able to 
recruit amongst the old conservatives, or from the 
old opposition, the elements of a new majority, and 
a support for a policy also somewhat new, at least 
sufficient to satisfy the left hand side without 
alienating the centre. But in a government of free 
and public discussion, a balance between parties is 
a position of very short duration, for it condemns 
power to an immobility which annuls, or to a game 
of sce-saw which deteriorates it ; and no dexterity 
of conduct or of speech can suffice to restrain long, 
without combating them, the passions not intended 
to be gratified, or to produce the necessary trans- 
formations. In spite of M. Thiers' efforts, in spite 
even of his success and that of his colleagues, 
and although their ministerial existence was not 
threatened, their difficulties increased instead of 
disappearing. It was in vain that the left concealed, 
or postponed their pretensions, the suspicions of 
the centre became daily stronger ; the entry of M. 
Odillon Barrot into the cabinet was spoken of, 
and the denials of the ministers failed to dissipate 
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the alarms of the conservatives. The diplomatic 
changes whether judicial or administrative, although 
sparingly and cautiously made, were noticed and 
commented on with restless displeasure ; and 
although too bitterly or imprudently expressed, the 
uneasiness was legitimate, for notwithstanding the 
hesitations and precautions of the ministry, it was 
evidently the disorganization of the conservative 
party which was producing its effect, and the future 
was thus preparing for the advantages of the old 
opposition. 

King Louis-Philippe, at heart, agreed with the 
conservatives, and participated in their discontent ; 
but he neither thwarted the ministry, nor threw 
them into any embarrassment, he accepted while 
he discussed the measures of detail they required 
from him, and strictly confined himself within his 
constitutional character; neither separating from 
his advisers, nor confounding himself with them. 
" The King," M. de R^musat, wrote to me on the 
15th of March, "treats us fairly, and gives us sub- 
stantial support." Sometimes those who ap- 
proached him, diplomatists or courtiers, found 
him sad and thoughtful ; occasionally he evinced 
towards his ministers a slight degree of royal 
jealousy ; it was remarked that on the 1st of May, 
1840, at the receptions on his fete day, he showed 
coldness to M. Thiers, and scarcely spoke to him. 
But these little personal ebullitions had no effect on 
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his general attitude, and allowed its free develop- 
ment to the policy of the cabinet. Men who are 
worthy of exercising power on their own responsi- 
bility, do not pretend that the sovereign should 
submit to them his private thoughts and life ; they 
have only a claim upon his constitutional loyalty, 
and can expect nothing more. King Louis-Phi- 
lippe moreover liked M. Thiers, relied on his 
attachment, and treated him with familiar con- 
fidence, even when they differed in opinion. On 
a single question, a question of coming crisis, 
the King had formed his resolution, indepen- 
dently of his ministers. He had determined 
not to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies at their 
instance, and to accept their resignation rather 
than try an election in concert with the left, and 
under its influence; a determination perfectly 
legitimate in principle, for it is the essential prero- 
gative of royalty when it differs in opinion from its 
advisers, to separate from them, and to appeal, 
either in the Chambers, or by a general election, 
to the judgment of the country. The King foresaw; 
this chance, and communicating towards the end 
of April, with Marshal Soult, asked him whether, 
in the event of being compelled to refuse the dis- 
solution of the Chambers to bis present ministers, 
he could reckon on him to form a new cabinet. 
" I am ready, Sire," replied the marshal, <c to 
resume the ministry of war; and in that case should 
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recommend the King ta offer the portfolio of foreign 
affairs to M. Guizot. When I urged, in the pre- 
ceding cabinet that the English embassy should be 
entrusted to him, I thought the day might arrive 
when the King would require him elsewherfc." 
The King took the marshal's hand, saying, " This 
shall be my resource in case of any mis- 
chance. " 

M. Duchatel acquainted me immediately with 
this* interview, adding; "Be assured that a dis- 
solution is at the bottom of the existing state of 
things. Preparations are making on all sides with 
as much mystery as can be preserved. Articles 
are sent to the newspapers of the departments, 
which I have read, and which set forth the ex- 
pected good effects of this dissolution. € The King 
is resolved to refuse it ; but will he be able to do 
so ? There lies the question. What do you say, 
as regards yourself, to the combination proposed 
by the marshal ? I am most anxious to know your 
real feeling." 

I replied to him on the 29th of April. " With 
you, lam struck by the movement towards the 
left. With you, I think it i3 very dangerous for 
the country and the government. But I doubt 
whether it will advance as quickly and uniformly 
as you suppose. I expect delays and hesitations. 
It must regulate itself upon the general fact, while 
taking into account the incidents which may slacken 
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or mask it for some time. . I feel also that it is 
most important not to fall into any error as to the 
moment of re-action and on the attitude to be 
assumed to guide it. We must not return to office 
unless called upon by an evident, palpable neces- 
sity. I know nothing worse than remedies too 
hastily applied ; they fail to cure the patient, while 
they ruin the physician. The conservative party 
has failed us twice through want of foresight and 
weakness; in 1837, at the time of the bill of dis- 
junction, and in lb39 y at the coalition. We must 
not surrender ourselves without defence to the 
faults of our friends. When we re-engage, their 
danger must be sufficiently clear and pressing to in- 
duce them to engage with us, and on honourable and 
effective conditions. Parties only allow themselves 
to be saved when they believe they are lost. If 
that moment arrives, as I believe it will, I shall 
have no objection to the combination you name 
to me. I believe it to be a good one, and it suits 
me personally. But I repeat, the principal point 
in itself, and with me indispensable, is to do or 
attempt nothing in a factitious or premature man- 
ner, through any hidden efforts, to escape from 
weariness or annoyance. We must have prepon- 
derating public motives. The King must have to 
reject measures he could not accept with safety, 
nor we with honour. I perceive, at present, only 
two such, — the dissolution of the Chamber of 
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Deputies, and the admission of the left itself into 
the government. Either of these I recognize as 
sufficient motives, both for the King and for us. 
On these grounds, and on the basis you indicate, I 
shall not be wanting to my cause or to my 
friends." 

I was most anxious that the cabinet should be 
made thoroughly acquainted with my views, and 
requested the Duke of Broglie to explain them 
clearly on my account : " They tell me," I wro.te 
to him, " that there is some question of the entry 
of M. Odillon Barrot into the cabinet. I know not 
whether this is serious, and I am unwilling to 
write to any of the members until I can ascertain. 
I have no taste for useless declarations. But as 
I am equally anxious that there should be no 
doubt whatever, even for a moment, on any one's 
mind as to how I should act in that case, I beg 
you, as being well aware of my intentions, to tell 
M. de Remusat that I should not remain in Lon- 
don. The dissolution of the Chamber, or the 
admission of the left into the government, are with 
me reasons for resignation which T anticipated 
and indicated from the first moment." I had, 
in fact, written to M. de Remusat three weeks 
before : " One question continually occupies me, 
the motion of M. Remilly, and the extremely false 
position in which if debated and partially adopted, 
it would place the Chamber, the cabinet, and all 
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concerned. A position which, being the high 
road to a dissolution, would be neither acceptable 
to nor tenable by any of us. Provide against this. 
It appears to me that you have the power of doing 
so." M. de Rcmusat undoubtedly communicated 
my letter to his colleagues, for, some days after, 
M. Thiers, when writing to me on the various 
negotiations I had in hand, said in conclusion, 
with keen irony which made me smile without 
restoring my confidence : " I wish you a thousand 
times good day, and recommend you to tranquillize 
yourself on the internal affairs of Prance. We do 
not want a dissolution, and shall not lose the 
country for you in your absence. ,, 

On the 1 5th of July, the day on which the four 
powers signed, without us, in London, their treaty 
on the affairs of the East, the session of the Cham- 
bers closed in Paris, leaving the ministry, not 
threatened but not firmly established, without 
aggressive rivals, but without steady friends and 
a clear future. No party attacked it, but no party 
supported it as the true and effective representative 
of its ideas, interests, and cause. " The session has 
ended tolerably for the cabinet," M. Villemain 
wrote to me ; " there was a diminution of confi- 
dence in the Chamber of Deputies, although the 
confidence has never been great. The essential 
party, the centre, was not hostile, but cold and 
sufficiently severe in its judgments. The left was 
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humble, but some of them were in bad humour, 
and but for the newspapers would have been more 
so. The next session will find things in the same 
state, and perhaps aggravated. Individual gains 
will be rare and expensively paid for. It will be 
impossible to satisfy the left or to retain them in 
good humour unless they are satisfied." The par- 
tizans of the cabinet, the men who had loudly 
approved of and sustained it during the session 
were not more confident in its future. " The 
session is over," M. Duvergier de Hauranne wrote 
to me, " and well over, let them say what they 
will. On some secondary points the cabinet may 
undoubtedly be reproached with weakness, but it 
has not given way on any important question, and 
its flag to-day is what it was on the first of March. 
The Chamber, moreover, has given all it demanded. 
I conclude from hence that, saving unforeseen 
events, its duration is quite safe for six months, 
and that difficulties will not spring up until the 
opening of the next session. I admit that at that 
epoch they may become very serious." 

The difficulties were likely to be the greater that 
they neither proceeded from the composition nor 
the merits of the cabinet. Since its accession to 
power it had displayed much activity, address, and 
talent. It had an acknowledged leader and no 
internal dissentions. Its evil was in its position ; 
it neither represented nor, satisfied any of the great 
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opinions and classifications of the country ; it lived 
amongst them, devoted to a continued labour of 
agreement and balance ; a labour sometimes neces- 
sary, but short-breathed, and in which success 
exhausts more than it fortifies. Power requires a 
wider and more settled basis to pretend to a long 
future. 

In this situation, the treaty of the 15th of July 
proved, at the first moment, a stroke of luck for 
the French cabinet, and won for it during six 
weeks more strength than it excited danger. The 
internal question in which M. Thiers and his col- 
leagues were struggling with embarrassments at 
once grave and trifling, disappeared before the 
external question which seemed, from the first, 
serious and simple. The national sentiment was 
wounded, the national dignity and even its safety 
appeared to be compromised; all parties rallied 
round power, bringing to it impressions even more 
animated than its own, and offering their unreserved 
aid. The centre was as decided as the left, the 
King as animated as the ministry ; on all sides 
were heard words of equal warmth ; all the first 
measures adopted or announced by the government 
obtained general assent. " The force of the situa- 
tion," M. de Reinusat wrote on the 29th of August, 
" has prevailed over the first tendencies of the 
ambition or vengeance of our adversaries ; they 
hoped for a moment, during the King's absence, 
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to find us separated from him at his return, or to 
render us suspicious in his eyes. They soon per- 
ceived that it was futile to expect either. The 
King has held, in regard to his ministry and the 
general position, a tone extremely firm and clear. 
Your latest intelligence, and that of Prince Metter- 
nich have recovered much ground for peace, and I 
have more confidence in the future. Meanwhile our 
preparations are in earnest ; even were they not, 
as I think, precautions unlikely to be realized, it is 
an excellent thing to restore to France the military 
force she requires to support her rank." 

Such was, in truth at that time, the idea and 
hope of the cabinet. Always persuaded that 
Mehemet Ali would resist energetically, that the 
means of coercion employed against him would be 
vain or alarming even for England herself, and that 
thus the question would remain long in suspense 
and would end either by a direct arrangement be- 
tween the Porte and the Pacha, or by fresh diploma- 
tic transactions in which France, strongly prepared, 
would weigh effectively on embarrassed Europe, 
the French government, king and ministers, flat- 
tered itself that war would not result from measures 
which seemed to predict it, and that power would 
emerge from this crisis more popular and better 
armed. 

But this confidence was not universal ; when the 
first excitement had calmed down, anxiety respect- 
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ing war, and war without a serious or legitimate 
motive, re- possessed many minds. M. Duch&tel 
wrote to me on the 8th of August, from Geneva : 
" The situation appears to me at this distance, 
serious and alarming. I cannot however persuade 
myself that war will ensue. I have an instinctive 
.confidence in the maintenance of peace. But we 
are, as in 1831, on the blade of a knife, and the 
defile is not easily passed over. Above all, I 
wish to be assured that no one wishes war, and 
that nothing will be done to precipitate it, while at 
the same time the honour of the country is supported 
with the firmness which circumstances demand. 
The tattle of journalists does not suit statesmen, 
and through personal susceptibility we ought not 
to provoke justly the self-love of others. The new 
quadruple alliance has not in its hands the means 
of wresting Syria from the Pacha by force. It 
would not be an easy matter to an army of a hun- 
dred thousand Russians, and can England admit a 
Russian army, not only into Asia Minor but be- 
yond the Taurus ? This would be a degree of mad- 
ness of which I do not think the good sense of John 
Bull capable. But while we show ourselves ready 
and determined, let us not force our neighbours 
to quarrel with us on a point of honour. Let us main- 
tain our own honour and not wound that of others. 
M. Villemain wrote at the same time : " Will 
the military demonstrations, for T cannot believe 
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in war, effect what until now negotiations had 
failed to do ? I doubt it much. It is certain that 
the energetic expressions of the press have had their 
weight. M. d'Apponi has written to his court that 
this country was more inflammable than he had sup- 
posed and that a great movement towards war might 
take place. The power of this movement may be 
confined to itself, and to the probability of its sug- 
gesting prudence to foreigners. You can estimate 
this point. Only it may be supposed that after ten 
years of peace ably maintained, our present isolation 
is not a studied policy ; it is a necessity which might 
have been foreseen, and the cause of which is more 
individual than national. Peace for the last ten 
years is strength added to the King, and by the 
King. The King's name and his personal action 
ought to assist in maintaining it still. If it hap- 
pened otherwise, I should have melancholy forebod- 
ings of the sacrifices which would be imposed on the 
country and which would be speedily felt." 

The prospect of these sacrifices soon began to 
show itself. Commercial and industrial affairs 
slackened. In the ports, the armaments became 
more timid and difficult. Assemblies of workmen 
met together in Paris and assumed a seditious 
character. Fermentation and uneasiness displayed 
themselves together. Ardent spirits began to 
speak of war on the Rhine and in the Alps as the 
only means of anticipating the dangers with which 
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the new coalition threatened France. Prudent 
minds regarded the perils of such a war as infini* 
tively greater than those of the treaty of the 1 5th of 
July, and turned their thoughts towards the King, 
asking whether, for the sake of keeping all Syria 
for the Pacha of Egypt, he would allow the peace 
to vanish which for ten years he had so laboriously 
maintained. When it became known that the 
treaty of the 15th of July was in progress of execu- 
tion, the excitement of the one party, and the anxiety 
of the other redoubled ; letters which reached me 
from all quarters told me at once the warlike aspir- 
ations and peaceful wishes of the country. In this 
public perplexity, I felt a desire and I considered' 
it my duty to sum up and convey fully to Paris 
my opinion on the state of the question I was com- 
missioned to negotiate in London, and on the 
conduct we ought to pursue. I therefore addressed 
a letter to the Duke of Broglie, on the 23rd of 
September, which I insert here at full length : 

" The situation becomes serious. I wish to tell 
you what I think and all I think. I am not well 
acquainted with the state of feeling in France. I 
cannot estimate what the government commands or 
permits. But looking upon things in themselves, 
I have formed an opinion, and we perhaps are on the 
verge of one of those occasions when it becomes an 
imperious duty to act according to our own con- 
victions. 
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" Since the commencement of these negotiations, 
the theme of our policy has been, as follows : ' We 
have but one interest, one object, in the East, the 
same with that of England, Austria, and Prussia. 
We desire the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. We reject all increase of terri- 
tory or influence to the advantage of any European 
power. In the interior of the Ottoman Empire, 
amongst the Musselmans, between the Sultan and 
the Pacha of Egypt, the division of territories affects 
us little. If the Sultan possessed Syria, we should 
say, ' Let him keep it/ If the Pacha consents to 
restore it, we shall say, * Be it so/ This, as we 
think, is a trifling point. But if an attempt is 
made to settle this trifling point by force, that is 
to say, to drive the Pacha from Syria, important 
questions will immediately spring up of which the 
East may become the theatre. The Pacha will 
resist. He will resist at all hazards, at the risk of 
the ruin of the Ottoman Empire and of his own 
destruction. His resistance will bring the Christian 
powers, especially Russia, into the heart of the 
Ottoman Empire ; an imminent chance of tearing 
that Empire to pieces and setting Europe on fire. 
We do not wish to encounter this change. This is 
why we desire, between the Sultan and the Pacha, 
an arrangement which may be accepted by both, 
and which may maintain peace in the East, the 
only pledge of the integrity and independence of 
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the Ottoman Empire, and consequently, of the 
pence of Europe." 

To this theme of the French policy, Lord Pal* 
merston opposes the following : 

" ' Peace is not possible in the East while the 
Pacha of Egypt retains Syria. He is too strong 
and the Sultan too weak. Syria must return to 
the Sultan. The integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire require this. If the Pacha 
will not restore Syria there is no danger in employ- 
ing force to wrest it from him. At the last moment 
he will yield or resist feebly. Even though he con- 
tinued to resist, no danger would ensue. The 
European powers are strong enough to drive the 
Pacha from Syria. None of them seek more. 
Even Russia abandons her old policy. She re- 
nounces the exclusive protectorate she has hitherto 
exercised over the Porte, and which by the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skclessi alio had endeavoured to establish 
as a right. She consents to see it replaced by a 
European protectorate. Thus, Syria, is a vital 
question for the Ottoman Empire. For Europe, 
no formidable question can spring up by its side. 
On the one hand, there is a necessity for the em- 
ployment of force ; on the other, the employment 
of force entails no danger/ 

"Between these two lines or policy, many 
arrangements have been attempted : 1 The French 
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proposal. Egypt and Syria shall belong hereditarily 
to the Pacha. Arabia, Candia, and the district 
of Adana shall be restored to the Sultan. 2. 
English proposal. The Pacha shall retain Egypt 
hereditarily, and the greater portion of the Pa- 
chalic of St. Jean d'Acre, including the fortress, for 
life. He shall surrender all the rest. 3. Austrian 
overture. The Pacha shall hold Egypt hereditarily 
and Syria for life. Arabia, Candia, and Adana to 
be restored to the Porte. 

"All these attempts have failed: 1. Because 
France, faithful to her theme, has always refused 
to give, under any of these arrangements, her 
formal consent to the employment of coercion in 
case the Pacha should refuse: 2. Because Lord 
Palrnerston, faithful to his theme, has always re- 
fused to leave Syria to the Pacha. 

" To have any chance of success, the Austrian 
overture would require, in the first instance to be 
vigorously urged by Austria and Prussia on the ' 
one hand, and by France on the other; and finally 
to be sanctioned by unanimous coercion, in case 
the Pacha should refuse. Both these conditions 
have failed. 

"During the progress of these attempts at 
arrangement, a double work was going on : 1. In 
the East, by France, to bring about, without the 
co-operation of the other four powers, a direct 
settlement between the Sultan and the Pacha; 
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2. In I/melon, by Lord Palmerston, to effect, by 
leaving France aside, an arrangement of four 
jK>wcrH, to secure, by force, the restoration of Syria 
to the Sultan. 

" The explosion of the attempt at direct settle- 
ment between the Sultan and the Pacha, coincident 
with the insurrection in Syria against the Pacha, 
decided the conclusion of the arrangement between 
the four powers and the signature of the convention 
of the 15th of July. 

"The convention of the 15th of July is nothing 
more or less thun Lord Palmerston's theme reduced 
to practice. There is in it no general and per- 
manent coalition against France, her revolution, or 
her government. It is not the resurrection of the 
Holy Alliance. There is no reconciliation or concert 
between recently rival ambitions. It is not a pre- 
face to the partition of the Ottoman Empire. 

" Not only is there nothing of this in the con- 
vention of the 15th of July, but no shadow of it in 
intention ; and if, in the existing state of things, 
one of the four powers should attempt to intro- 
duce or cause such a result to emanate from it, the 
alliance would be dissolved. 

"The convention of the 15th of July embraces : 

" For England : 1. The weakening of the Pacha 
of Egypt, too strong a vassal of the Porte, and too 
powerful a friend of France. 2. The abolition of 
the exclusive protectorate of Russia over the Porte.; 
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or in other words, the Porte strengthened, Russia 
and France restrained. 

" For Austria and Prussia : The same results, 
as for England ; in addition, an alliance between 
these two powers and England, which may in some 
degree weaken Russia. 

" Finally, for Russia : The postponement of her 
ambition and the sacrifice of her dignity in the 
East; but in return; 1. The separation of France 
and England ; 2. The termination of the perillous 
engagements she had contracted by the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi ; 3. And this without really sacri- 
ficing the position and future of Russia as to the 
Porte, probably even with a general weakening of 
the Musselmans. 

" The convention of the 1 5th of July thus correctly 
interpreted in its relations to the four contracting 
powers, what does it contain as regards France, 
either in itself, or in the mode in which it has been 
concluded ? 

" It contains offence and danger. To conclude 
the convention, France was kept in the dark. This 
has been justified by saying that France also con- 
cealed from the four powers her attempt to bring 
about a direct arrangement between the Sultan and 
the Pacha. That proceeding was wrong, but the 
real offence does not lie therein. It consists in 
the slight consideration in which England held 
the French alliance. She has risked and sacrificed 
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it for a very secondary interest, the immediate 
redemption of Syria from the Pacha. France pro- 
posed the statu quo. The French alliance was 
surely worth the adjournment of Lord Palmereton's 
plans on the East until the death of the Pacha. 

"The dangers of the treaty are those which 
France, since the commencement of the negotiations, 
has not failed to point out. 1. The obstinate 
resistance of the Pacha : 2. The shaking, perhaps 
the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire; 3. The 
four powers may be carried beyond their object hj 
the nature of the means they will be compelled to 
employ ; and all the great questions and events to 
which their armed intervention in the Ottoman 
Empire will lead, may spring up suddenly from 
the trifling question of Syria. This is what con- 
cerns us in the treaty of the 15th of July. These 
are the motives which have determined our attitude 
and preparations. Motives, undoubtedly, sufficient 
and legitimate. Our friendship has been very 
lightly renounced. Formidable contingencies have 
been very lightly opened in Europe. We have 
resented the affront and prepared for the danger. 
The convention is now executing, seriously, and 
with its avowed object. What line of conduct is 
prescribed to France, by the national interest, and 
by the policy she has constantly declared and 
maintained through the course of this affair ?- 
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" Ought France to go to war, to preserve Syria 
to the Pacha of Egypt ? 

" Evidently this is not a question of sufficient 
interest to become a case of war. France, who did 
not go to war to liberate Poland from Russia, or 
Italy from Austria, cannot reasonably make war 
that Syria may remain in the hands of the Pacha 
and not of the Sultan. 

" The war would be either Eastern and mari- 
time, or continental and general. Maritime, the 
inequality of forces, of damage and danger, is 
indisputable. Continental and general, France 
could only sustain the war by making it revolu- 
tionary, that is to say, by abandoning the honest, 
judicious, and profitable policy she has followed 
since 1 830, and by herself transforming the alliance 
of the four powers into a hostile coalition. 

"The interest of France, therefore, does not 
counsel her to make the Syrian question a case of 
war. 

" The policy hitherto declared and maintained by 
France, as regards the East, does not permit this. 
We have openly and continually said that the dis- 
tribution of territories between the Sultan and the 
Pacha, was of slight moment with us ; that if the 
Pacha wished to restore Syria to the Sultan, we 
should make no objection ; that the expectation of 
his refusal, of his resistance, and of the dangers that 
might accrue therefrom to the Ottoman Empire, 
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and the peace of Europe, were the motives of our 

opposition to coercive measures. By making war 
to preserve Syria for the Pacha, we should give a 
glaring contradiction to ourselves, and one of those 
contradictions which weaken while they depro> 
ciate. 

" Is it then to be concluded that France has 
nothing to do, but to look on, with arms in her 
hands, at the execution of the treaty of the 15th 
of July, and that her language, attitude, and pre- 
parations ought not, in any case, to exceed a simple 
demonstration ?" 

" Certainly not. 

" If the Pacha resists, if the coercive measures 
employed by the four powers should become com- 
plicated and prolonged, then what France has pre- 
dicted may realise itself. The question of Syria 
may excite others. War may spring up spon- 
taneously, necessarily, through some unforeseen 
incident, in the midst of a perilous and stubborn 
situation. 

" If war springs up thus, not by the will or act 
of France, but as the consequence of a position 
which France has not created, France ought to 
accept war. From this time forward, she ought to 
hold herself ready to accept it. 

" It may also happen, and this, according to my 
opinion, is the most probable of all the chances, 
that, in the course of the coercive measures at- 
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tempted in virtue of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, the four powers may be led to interfere in 
the Ottoman Empire in a manner which may oblige 
France to appear there also, not to make war on 
the Forte, or the four powers, but to take securities 
and guarantees for herself, in the interest of her 
own dignity and of the future. If European armies 
were to enter Asia, if European forces were to es- 
tablish themselves on any given point or points of 
the Ottoman Empire, either on the coast or in the 
interior ; if Russian troops should occupy Constan- 
tinople, and English and Russian fleets, the sea of 
Marmara; — in these cases, or in any other that 
cannot be determined beforehand, France could and 
ought to interfere, in her turn, on the theatre of 
events, and testify her presence and her power. In 
what should her acts consist? We cannot and 
ought not to say beforehand, neither can we desig- 
nate the contingencies to which they would cor- 
respond. All that can be said is, that France 
ought to be decided and ready to accomplish 
them. War might ensue from these acts ; it would 
then be inevitable and legitimate. I incline to 
think that it would not so arise, and that the four 
powers, in their turn, would bear much from 
France rather than commence war with her when 
she had given proof, at the same time, of modera- 
tion and vigour. 

" Such, my dear friend, after mature reflection, 
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is the only line of conduct that appears to me 
prudent, consistent, and worthy ; I shall add, loyaL 
I was on the point of writing this to M. Thiers. 
I have given up the idea. I do not wish him to 
suppose that I presume to dictate his policy, or 
that I have any premeditated idea of separation. But-, 
on the one hand, I wish him to know exactly what 
I think ; and, on the other, 1 want to know myself 
what he intends, and whether he proposes to march 
in that road, for, as regards myself, I could not 
follow any other. I address myself to you for 
information on this subject, being well convinced 
that you will understand the importance I attach 
to it. You may make what use you please of my 
letter, either by showing it, or by keeping it to 
yourself, as you may think best. I trust to you 
to communicate, as may be most suitable, the truth 
I now utter, and to send me in return, that which 
I am asking for/' 

I was so disturbed by the situation, and so eager 
to know what they were doing in Paris, that on the 
2nd of October, not having yet received an answer 
from the Duke of Broglie, who had recently re- 
turned from Coppet, I wrote to him again : " I am 
impatiently expecting your reply. All that 1 hear 
induces me to dread that the rejection of the 
propositions of Mehemet Ali is considered in Paris 
as a case of war, and that if war is not deliberately 
commenced, it may be accidentally begun, as is 
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always possible. I do not repeat to you on the 
real merits of the question, what I said some days 
ago : I know that you are of my opinion, and the 
more I reflect, the more I am confirmed* in that 
opinion. I am ignorant of the state of feeling in 
France. I do not believe that it demands war for 
Syria. And if the state of public feeling does not 
require war, the state of affairs does not call for it 
either. We must therefore try to avoid it, and if 
we cannot succeed, we must conduct ourselves 
with that view. No one must deceive himself. 
The more experience I have of falsehoods, the more 
I feel convinced that in the end, in great affairs, 
people only believe in the truth, and conclude by 
finding out the truth. 1 take little heed of idle 
gossip ; I do not meet it half way. I make allow- 
ance for intrigues ; but every day the wind brings 
me these words, " If Syria for life is refused, there 
will be war." This may be nothing, or may be 
only premeditated language to produce a certain 
effect ; but it may also be something, and that 
something of great importance, and quite different 
from what appears to me sound policy. I look on 
the question very closely, and I pray you to tell me, 
as soon as possible, what you see." 

Almost at the same moment, the Duke of Broglie, 
having returned to Paris, wrote to me: "I have 
received your letter of the 23rd of September. I 
thought that it would be well to communicate it 
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in extenso to M. Thiers, and M. de Remusat. I 
therefore sent it to both. I now give you a sum- 
mary of the two or three long conversations we 
have recently had on the subject of this letter. 

" It is henceforth universally affirmed, and even 
Lord Palmerston admits, that the mission of M. 
Walewski had for its object to obtain concessions ' 
from the Pacha, and not to urge him to a blind 
and obstinate resistance. It is universally affirmed 
that the result of our intervention at Alexandria 
has been not to reduce, but to augment these 
concessions. The limit is reached, as far as regards 
France and her efforts. She will not again take 
the initiative in demanding from the Pacha new 
sacrifices ; she finds the ground taken, according to 
her advice, wise and conciliatory. Provided that 
the Pacha restrains himself, provided that he is 
careful not to make a point beyond the Taurus, 
provided that he confines himself to the concentra- 
tion of his troops on the coast of Syria, and to the 
defence of his actual position, he may reckon on 
the approbation and good offices of Prance, without 
prejudice to the ulterior determinations to which 
certain eventualities might incline her, in her own 
interest, but without any direct or indirect engage* 
ment under any contingency whatever. This is the 
substance of a dispatch forwarded to M. Cochelet. 
The same declaration has been made to the am? 
bassadors. Its object is, in case the Pacha should 
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feel disposed to yield entirely, to leave the respond 
sibility with him. I consider this reasonable and 
becoming. It is, moreover, consistent ; we have 
refused our moral support to the treaty of the 1 5th 
of July, while reserving to ourselves the right of 
acting as might seem to us judicious and suitable. 
To require from the Pacha more than he concedes 
to-day, would be to call upon him to subscribe to 
the treaty of the 1 5th of July. Let him do so, if 
he feels inclined; but it is not for us to urge 
him. 

"This being settled, what remains to be done? 
Three things, according to my idea. 

" 1. To retard, as much as possible, the convoca- 
tion of the Chambers ; to avoid, as much as possible 
being driven, whether we will or no, into contests 
in the tribune ; to gain time. 

2. To receive without pride, without ill-humour, 
but also without duplicity, any overtures that may 
be made to us, consequently upon the propositions 
of the Pacha, let them come from what quarter they 
may ; to discuss them according to their value, and 
only to repulse peremptorily any proposals, direct 
or indirect, to accede to the treaty of the 15th of 
July. There is, unfortunately, at present, and 
until the importance of that treaty shall have been 
demonstrated by facts, very little to expect from 
these overtures ; supposing, which is doubtful, that 
any should be made to us. Between the treaty 
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and the propositions of the Pacha there is no real 
margin, no truly intermediate course. We cannot 
accede to the treaty. Austria and Prussia might 
perhaps accept the propositions, but neither the one 
nor the other have really a vote in the chapter. 
The haughty presumption of the person who con- 
trols as a master the English cabinet, will not 
permit him to yield ; and Russia, who loses all 
political position if France and England are recon- 
ciled, who has sacrificed all to produce the rupture, 
risked all upon this stake, Russia will probably 
lend herself to nothing. Be that as it may, there 
is still a stroke left ; to wait, and to reject nothing 
without discussion, to show neither anger nor 
vexation, and if a means of treating offers, to seize 
the occasion. 

3. Finally, to continue with ardour and persever- 
ance our arming preparations ; to make no display 
of them, but to suspend and neglect nothing, as to 
men, within legal limits, and as to material of war 
and fortifications, within possible accomplishment. 
To be in a position, when the moment arrives, of 
not asking more from the Chambers than the 
number of men necessary to fill up the skeletons of 
regiments already formed, and the ratification of 
what has been done without them. This is of the 
last importance. Whatever may be the issue, 
France must draw from present circumstances a 
complete armament, which the improvidence of the 
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representative government does not permit her to 
obtain except in moments of urgency and appre- 
hension. 

" What will finally happen ? 

"No one can predict; but we may at least, 
according to the plan which mathematicians call 
the exhaustive method, lay down a certain number 
of alternatives, between which a solution must 
necessarily be found. 

" Will the Pacha make a point against Constan- 
tinople, and thereby bring on a casus faderis, which 
in all probability would degenerate into a casus 
belli ? This seems very unlikely ; whether the 
concessions wrung from him result from his weak- 
ness or discretion, they banish this apprehension, 
at least for the present. 

" Will he give up all ? 

" M. Thiers has no fear of this. I confess that 
it would not astonish me. If this happens we 
cannot interfere. The precaution taken by the 
dispatch I named to you at the beginning of this 
letter is our only safeguard ; but it is clear that we 
shall not go to war to reconquer for him what he 
chooses to abandon. 

" Will he resist with advantage ? Will he suc- 
ceed in keeping Syria, in protecting the coast, in 
driving into the sea whoever may disembark ? 

" This is our winning card ; the card on which 
we have staked in the lottery. If our number 
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comes up, all will go well. If the treaty is con- 
victed of impotence, and the allies are driven to 
another, which decidedly yields up Turkey to 
Russia, we have a fine game to play, either at 
Berlin or Vienna, or even with the English cabinet, 
to prevent its adoption. 

" Finally, there remains the chance, and unfortu- 
nately this is the most likely hypothesis, that the 
Pacha may resist with much difficulty, and that a 
prolonged struggle may ensue between him and 
the allies, threatening to end in his ruin. 

" If this happens, logically we should be bound 
to look on as indifferent spectators; practically it is 
probable that the position might become untenable, 
and that honour and the influence of opinion would 
call upon us to interfere. 

"Under what form, in what sense, in what 
measure, and as a result of what circumstances, 
should this intervention occur P It is impossible 
to say beforehand. But it is important to hold our 
present position as long as we possibly can, and to 
do nothing which may compromise it a priori,* or 
by premeditated design. 

" Thus, for instance, we ought to keep our fleet 
together, not to scatter it ; to keep it at a sufficient 
distance from the theatre of hostilities, to abstain 
from all half measures, from all those interventions 
of detail which produce no decisive fruit, and 
involve without rescuing. 
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" The advantage of an isolated position, in the 
midst of its difficulties, is that you depend on no 
one, you can act as you please, neither more nor less, 
and at the last moment can choose your course. 
The peculiar advantage of France in her existing 
position is, that if it results in war, she will make 
it, it will not be made on her. We must not lose 
either of these advantages by placing ourselves at 
the mercy of accidents and admirals. Thus, as our 
first plan of conduct, we must not send our fleet to 
the theatre of hostilities, except with positive in- 
structions, to do or to interdict something distinct 
and defined ; and by this plan to reserve ourselves 
for the commencement of intervention when we 
please ; to commence it by a summons to Prussia 
and Austria, and by threatening their frontiers, 
should that measure appear eligible. In a word, 
to remain in armed but immovable expectation up 
to the moment when it is considered necessary to 
emerge from it by some energetic and preconcerted 
act : such is the course which prudence seems to 
dictate. 

" And not only is this conduct prudent, but it 
is honest. The question is, whether or not we are 
to engage in a terrible struggle on which the fate 
of the country may depend ; in such a case, it is 
just and honest that we should be able to choose. 

" The King and the country must not wake up 
some fine morning and find themselves at war with 

E E 
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Europe, in consequence of a misunderstanding, a 
thoughtless blunder, or a bravado. When the 
moment comes, if come it must, the King and 
the country must deliberate. If they find that the 
cabinet is wrong in thinking the honour of France 
compromised by a longer inaction, the cabinet will 
retire, and others will adopt the policy they con- 
sider right. If the King and the country agree in 
opinion with the cabinet, then, and then only, 
the ministry must act. To attempt such a straggle 
without having the King and the country with 
them, heartily and enthusiastically, would be mad- 
ness. 

" Such, my dear friend, is the result of our con- 
versations. I forward it to you, well knowing 
that events regulate minds and wills, and that 
what appears best may be disproved on trial." 

Two days after writing this letter, which had 
not been posted immediately, the Duke of Broglie 
added a postscript dated the 3rd of October : 

•' The above was a faithful summary up to the 
point we had reached the evening before yesterday. 
Yesterday morning, the news of the bombardment 
of Beyrout arrived. This was nothing more than 
might have been expected; but the agitation is 
great, and God grant that it may not urge on 
precipitate resolutions. I shall do my best to 
restrain them. To-day there was a council, which 
ended in nothing. They spoke of convoking the 
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Chambers, of sending our fleet to protect Alexan- 
dria by its presence, and of leaving the rest to its 
natural course. Opinions were divided, and al- 
ready, the second telegraphic dispatch being more 
tranquil than the first, there is a halt. I shall keep 
you informed of all that happens." 

Being immediately promulgated, this intelligence 
produced two contrary effects upon the public; 
blindly or advisedly, minds surrendered themselves 
to two opposite currents : " Things will turn to- 
wards war," M. de Lavergne wrote to me, on the 
the 17th of August, "as long as all the world 
believes peace to be immovable, and they will 
return towards peace when all the world looks 
upon war as imminent." When the bombardment 
of Beyrout, and the forfeiture of Mehemet Ali 
declared at Constantinople, became known, the 
first general movement wa3 for war, without any 
clear notion as to where or within what limits ; 
people wished to escape from the annoyance of 
the position, and to return blow for blow to the 
powers who had, they said, found and seized upon 
in the East, an opportunity of reviving, against 
France, the coalition of 1815. But hostile passions 
and factions soon attempted to give this movement 
its extreme bearing ; from warlike, they soon ren- 
dered it revolutionary ; public European law and 
the French monarchy, the frontiers of states, the 
organization and future of Europe were mixed up 
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with the question ; the republican press resumed 
its violence, the secret societies their plots, the 
popular assemblies their boastings and demands. 
From day to day, from hour to hour, 1840 resem- 
bled more completely 1831; the same excesses 
prepared the same dangers, and provoked the 
same resistance ; the spirit of legal order and peace 
reappeared, at first embarrassed and timid, but 
speedily animated and strengthened by the extent 
of its alarms, less noisy than the revolutionary 
spirit, but resolute for the struggle, and seeking 
on all sides a resting point and firm defenders for 
the policy it had triumphantly carried through for 
nine years. 

Evidently the cabinet presided over by M. Thiers 
was not well suited to this task. On its formation, it 
had leaned towards the left, and without yielding 
entirely had glided into that bias. The conserva- 
tive party, which had seen the ministry installed, 
with ill-humour, did not attack, but bore towards 
it neither confidence nor devotion. In the East, 
events were falsifying its anticipations ; according, 
on that point, with the public sentiment, it had 
constituted itself the protector of the Egyptiah 
cause and power ; but that power, when brought 
to trial, was found to be much below what was 
expected ; and to obtain any chance of success, 
the cause had imposed on France sacrifices and 
risks much above its real importance. The cabinet 
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had no desire for war, but it prepared for war 
ardently, believing it possible and perhaps approach- 
ing, and wished at least to impress that apprehen- 
sion on Europe. By the turn which events were 
now taking, its military preparations lost their 
significance, and in presence of the warlike excite- 
ment ready to transform itself into revolutionary 
fermentation, the spirit of resistance and peace 
regained its empire. When 'on the news of the 
easy execution of the treaty of the 1 5th of July, 
this embarrassed and false position of the cabinet 
displayed itself ; " Here/' said M. Rossi, " is a 
fine opportunity for M. Thiers to resign." 

M. Thiers and his colleagues did not deceive 
themselves, and from the commencement of October, 
perhaps even a little earlier, they tendered their 
resignation to the King, who at first seemed dis- 
satisfied and refused to accept it. I have already 
had occasion to say, it was the disposition of this 
monarch to associate himself warmly with patriotic 
emotions, but without suffering them to control his 
judgment and resolutions. He sympathized 
strongly with and inclined to indulge the national 
sentiment, yet still maintaining . his independence 
capable to-day of participating in its enthusiasm and 
of estimating to-morrow its error and accompany- 
ing danger. In the Egyptian question, and on 
the treaty of the 15th of July, he had thought and 
felt with the public, and had even manifested his 
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sentiment with more impetuosity than 
preserving, meanwhile, in his inmost soul. 
decree of uneasiness, and making prudent 
in conversation, suggested to him by the vi 
of Ihh imagination, but without leading him to pre- 
meditate any change of conduct or counsellors He 
had sincerely acceded to all the measures proposed 
to him by the cabinet, reckoning always that the 
four powers would riot drive matters to extremity, 
that Meheiuet Mi would resist effectively, that 
arrangement would intervene, that under any 
eunistancca the peace of Europe would not be 
disturbed, and well pleased, that while waiting a 
favourable solution, the military condition of France 
should be restored, both for the security of the 
country and the strength of his own government. 
When the true state of things manifested itsel£ 
when the chances of a war without serious motive 
and national interest seemed urgent, King Louis- 
Philippe paused upon the declivity, caring little for 
having followed it thus far, and fully determined 
to go no further. " Since England and the allies 
declare to us that they will limit their hostile 
measures to the necessary development for the eva- 
cuation of Syria, and that they will not attack 
Mchemet Ali in Egypt, I do not see," he said, 
" that this constitutes for us a casus belli. France has 
not guaranteed the possession of Syria to Ibrahim 
Pacha ; and although she may be far from approv- 
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ing the aggression of the powers, and still less 
inclined to lend them any aid, either moral or 
material, I do not think she is engaged in honour 
to plunge into a war in which she would stand 
alone against the world, solely to maintain Ibrahim 
in Syria. It is objected that the allies intend to 
attack Egypt. In that case we shall consider how 
to act. But as long as the powers assure us they 
have no such intention, I cannot see that the 
casus belli has arrived, and in the existing state of 
things, we have only to wait and watch." It was 
in this disposition that the King on the 7th of 
October decreed the convocation of the Chambers 
and accepted the diplomatic note of the 8th by 
which M. Thiers confined himself to declaring that 
the forfeiture of Mehemet Ali in Egypt, carried 
into execution, would be an attack on the general 
balance of Europe which France could not acknow- 
ledge. On these terms a momentary harmony 
was restored between the King and the cabinet. 

From all quarters and almost daily it was written 
to me that this harmony would not last, that the 
cabinet could not confront the position, and that 
of this the King and the ministers were equally 
convinced. I was urged to act, to manifest openly 
my opinion and intention, and at the same time I 
was assailed by all the doubts, hesitations, and 
incoherent anxieties by which my friends as well as 
the public were pre-occupied, believing alternately 
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in pence and war, to-day in the strengthening, to- 
morrow in the fall of the cabinet ; and if it fell, in 
the extreme difficulty, perhaps in the impossibility 
of replacing it. 

To these warnings, and multiplied incitements, 
my answer was ever the same; "If the cabinet 
must succumb/ 9 1 wrote, " I wish to have nothing 
to do with its fall or with the reverses that will 
produce it. I am determined to persevere in my 
own line of conduct, and to hold myself ready if 
events should seek me. I do not wish to create 
these events, nor to allow it to be supposed that I 
had any desire to create them. I can only be Strang 
in a difficult situation inasmuch as I shall have 
done nothing to lead to it. Be careful, moreover : 
you lend yourselves too readily to the vicissitudes 
of language and position ; every day produces a 
change of impression, words, anxieties, or hopes ; 
people are sour or gentle, they believe in peace or 
war, according to the interest or fancy of the 
moment. A trifling interest, a fleeting fancy, but 
which nevertheless says white to-day, black 
to-morrow. And the position itself vibrates much ; 
it ascends, descends, inclining to the right or the 
left. We must not suffer our minds and conduct 
to be tossed about according to the tattle of men 
or the undulation of things. There is a culminating 
point in all situations, a true and definitive bias of 
events. On this we must cast anchor and to this 
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we must hold, and take part from thence in the 
war of words and the fluctuation of daily inci- 
dents." 

No one, amongst my friends understood the 
position better, or gave me more correct informa- 
tion than M. Duchatel. Absent from Paris at the 
moment, he observed facts and weighed chances 
with that steady and acute sagacity, always directed 
towards the essential point of questions and affairs, 
which is one of the eminent qualities of his mind. 
He wrote to me on the 1st of October from Miram- 
beau ; " We are in one of the most formidable 
crises which a new government can have to pass 
through. The agitation is extreme ; no one wishes 
to believe in war, and the principal reason of this 
confidence is, the fear that war inspires. Alone 
against all, we can defend ourselves at home if 
unjustly attacked; but we cannot hope to make 
our opinions prevail in the world. You can judge 
by the fluctuations of the Exchange what our 
credit would be in case of a general war; our 
finances are admirable for a time of peace ; but 
the government is still too recently established, and 
parties too much animated, for war not to destroy 
the confidence of the great capitalists by making 
them fear a legislative change, and in its train, 
bankruptcy. All this is extremely alarming. We 
must nevertheless think of our honour, for honour 
before everything; but we must also listen to 
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prudence. I am completely of your opinion. If 
war breaks out, its necessity must be thrice evi- 
dent ; without that we should encounter terrible 
risks." And some days later, pre-occupying himself 
with my personal position, he added ; <c The country 
does not want war. No one admits that to pre- 
serve a moiety of Syria for Mehemet Ali we should 
expose ourselves to much greater perils than those 
we declined to risk in 1830, when there was a 
question with us of resuming our natural frontiers. 
I have no advice to give you ; you know better 
than I do the main point of things ; but in your 
own interest and in that of the country, never was 
a situation more delicate than yours ; your respon- 
sibility is immense. At the point we have now 
reached, if a general war does not appear to you 
inevitable, you ought to oppose your veto to war. 
If you think, being as you are, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this formidable affair, that the last 
word ought to be pronounced, concur in pronoun- 
cing it ; but do not let it be uttered by others if 
it should be your opinion that France is not con- 
demned to have recourse to such a grave ex- 
tremity." 

I had, on my own part, the same sentiment. 
All that I saw of the difficulties, becoming daily 
more animated of the external 'question, all that I 
ascertained of the increasing dangers of the revolu- 
tionary ferment internally, added, in my eyes to 
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the weight of my personal responsibility, and forced 
me to meditate anxiously on* what I ought to do 
to relieve myself from it. " I do not believe in 
war," I wrote to my most intimate friends, " but 
I am quite as uneasy as if I did. My foresight 
has no power over my disposition. All, absolutely 
all that concerns me is involved in this question ; 
my dearest personal interests, the most important 
political interests of my country, and of myself 
with my country. And all this is in course of 
decision without me, far from me — in Syria by the 
cannon of Napier, in Paris by the councils of a 
cabinet of which I am not a member. My reason 
persists in its confidence ; I do not believe in 
war, but my mind is full of anxiety. I have never 
been so disturbed. " 

When I learned that the Chambers were con- 
voked, and would meet on the 28th of October, I 
escaped from my most pressing trouble ; I was thus 
naturally called to resume my place in the assembly 
and in the debates in which all the questions that 
weighed upon me were about to be disposed of. I 
wrote immediately to M. Thiers : — 

" To his Excellency, the President of the Council. 

" The convocation of the Chambers for the 28th 
of this month inforces upon me the necessity of 
being present at the first debates of the session. 
I beg your Excellency to be so kind as to ask from 
the King, on my part, the favour of a leave of 
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absence I believe that, within the next fortnight, 
my temporary departure will produce no inconve- 
nience. Very probably the situation will be for 
some time stationary, and I shall leave the affairs 
with which his Majesty has done me the honour to 
entrust me, in the hands of the Baron de Bour- 
queney, who has followed them from their origin, 
is thoroughly acquainted with their history, and 
fully impressed with the spirit which has pervaded 
the negotiations, and inspires the English govern- 
ment, both by his character and capacity, with 
esteem and confidence. I shall moreover hold 
myself ready, as soon as I have performed the first 
duties of the session, to resume my post here, 
according to the King's intentions, and the instruc- 
tions of your Excellency. ,, 

On the same day, the 13th of October, in order 
that my disposition should be well known to and 
understood by my friends, and also by the minis- 
ters, with whom I could not explain myself directly 
and without reserve, I wrote to the Duke of 
Broglie : 

" My dear friend, I am disturbed, and more by 
our internal than by our foreign transactions. We 
are returning towards 1834, towards the revolu- 
tionary spirit taking advantage of the national 
enthusiasm, and urging on to war without legiti- 
mate motive or reasonable cause of success, with 
the sole object, and in the sole hope of revolutions. 
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" I say without legitimate motive. The question 
of Syria is not a legitimate case for war. I con- 
sider that revolution. 

" Until now, no other question has been raised, 
in principle, by the treaty of the 15th of July; in 
fact, by its execution. No great French interest 
has been attacked ; neither her independence, 
government, institutions, ideas, free activity, nor 
wealth. 

" What they are attempting in the East may 
bring on different results from those they look for. 
Questions may spring up there, events may arise 
to which France could not remain indifferent. This 
is a reason for arming, for being ready. But it is 
not a reason for raising, of ourselves, in the West, 
questions and events more serious still, and which 
do not occur naturally. 

" The friendship of France has been treated 
lightly. She is offended by this, and justly. This 
is a reason for coldness, isolation, and a perfectly 
independent and purely personal policy. But it 
is not a case of war. The offence is not amongst 
those which command and legalize war. They 
have neither wished, to insult, defy, nor deceive 
France. Her co-operation has been asked. She 
has refused it on the terms proposed. They have 
gone beyond this with little consideration. There 
have been carelessness and a wrong mode of proceed- 
ing, but no direct insult. 
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" After the motives, I look to the chances. 

" We must not deceive ourselves here ; springing 
up in this manner, and under this impulse, the war 
would be general. Through honour as well as 
interest the four powers would combine. The 
anti-Egypt coalition would become an anti-French 
coalition. France herself would urge it in that 
course. A general and revolutionary war is the 
onlv one that those desire who wish for war, the 
sole war of which they can dream of success. 

" In France, to-day, I believe in the revolutionary 
violence of factions. I do not believe in the revolu- 
tionary bias of the nation. 

" Externally, we have no great cause to defend ; 
neither national security, nor national independence 
are threatened. Internally we have no great con- 
quest to achieve; the country lives under the 
system it desired. 

" Anarchical passions in some men, or even in a 
portion of the multitude, do not amount to the 
revolutionary impulse of a nation. Political factions 
would conspire. Personal passions would burst 
forth. The country would not rise. 

"Anarchy can effect no more in France than 
noise and mischief. Its hopes are illusions, like 
its strength. 

"In Europe, a revolutionary war would not 
find, amongst peoples, all the assistance it promises 
itself. 
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" In 1830, on many points, a great trial was 
made, after many small ones attempted from 1814 
to 1830. Almost everywhere the revolutionary 
forces were found insufficient ; revolutionary hopes 
were falsified. 

" There are peope who forget ; there are others 
who remember, and experience weakens those 
which she does not change. 

" The spirit of nationality and gradual amelior- 
ation under national government, has gained more 
ground in Europe than the spirit of revolution. 

" The spirit of nationality would predominate in 
Germany. 

u Spain is torn to pieces, Italy enervated, Poland 
crushed. I do not say that these countries count 
for nothing; but what considerable or durable 
strength could we expect from them ? 

" And at what price ? At the price of our honour. 
We have proclaimed for ten years that it is the 
honour of our government to have become a go- 
vernment the day after a revolution ; to have sus- 
tained our rights without any appeal to passions ; 
to have created itself by resistance, and to have 
maintained itself by order and peace. Shall we 
cease to say this ? Shall we suddenly change our 
maxims, our language, our attitude, and our con- 
duct ? 

" This is not possible ; the attempt would be 
disgraceful and fatal. For her honour, as well as 
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for her own security, France is devoted to-day to 
the cause of peace. War for the greatest, the 
most pressing national interests ; necessary, inevi- 
table, clearly inevitable and defensive war can 
alone become her. If France is attacked, let her 
repulse the attack. If her dignity requires in any 
quarter, in the East, as at Antwerp, as at Ancona, 
as in Mexico, any act of presence and force, let 
her accomplish it, and say to Europe, in its ac- 
complishment, ' Come and seek me at home/ Such 
is, for us, the only safe, consistent, and becoming 
line of conduct. 

" You know, you think all this, as I do, my 
dear friend; I am confident of it. I therefore 
repeat it to you. For myself I am at a distance. 
I see the movement, the enthusiasm from a dis- 
tance. I can do nothing to oppose it. I am 
resolved not to mix myself up with it. I wrote to 
you three weeks ago; I am unable to judge of the 
state of minds in France, or to estimate what it 
permits or prescribes to the government. It is 
possible that war, the war I have spoken of, a 
general, revolutionary, and aggressive war, which 
does not seem to me authorised by the state of 
things, may be rendered inevitable by the state of 
public ideas and sentiments. If this were to hap- 
pen, I should no longer associate myself with a 
policy, full as I think of error and danger. I 
should keep aloof. 
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" I have confidence in the Chambers. I have 
always seen, in critical moments, the sentiment of 
the danger, of duty, and of responsibility, take 
possession of the Chambers, and give them lights, 
courage, and strength, which would have failed 
them, aa it does all the world, in tranquil times. 
This is what happened in 1831. We have often 
said to ourselves ; without the Chambers, without 
their presence, co-operation, and debates, without 
that legal explosion, that organized struggle of 
public passions and public reason, the government 
of 1830 would never have resisted the warlike and 
revolutionary enthusiasm, at that epoch so lively 
and natural. Never did the country find in itself 
so much wisdom and energy in support of its 
government. Are we on the eve of another trial? 
Can we expect another triumph ? My anxiety is 
great ; but my confidence keeps pace with it. It 
is by the Chambers, by their support, by their 
complete and sincere internal discussion, that we 
can enlighten the country, and turn away the peril, 
if it is to be turned away. 

" My dear friend, recommend, support, and 
carry this policy, for once more I am sure it is also 
your own. It will have, either here in London, 
or in the Chambers at Paris, everywhere and under 
all forms, my most active and devoted concurrence. 
I shall be in Paris, I cannot precisely name the 
day, but certainly in time for the opening debates 

F F 
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of the session. I cannot forego being present, at 
any cost. I owe this to myself. I have asked 
this day for leave of absence, which I expect will 
be granted without difficulty." 

The leave was immediately conceded. M. Thiers 
notified it to me on the 15th of October.. But at 
the same time a question arose, which furnished 
my immediate friends with an occasion for disagree- 
ment. The cabinet announced its intention of 
proposing M. Odillon Barrot for the presidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies. I had no ill feeling 
towards M. Odillon Barrot; since 1831 we had 
differed in opinion on the system of government, 
at home and abroad ; in the tribune we had 
habitually contested, but without violence or per- 
sonal acrimony. I respected his character, and I 
felt convinced that he would preside over the 
Chamber with equity and dignity. But he had 
been for nine years the leader of the opposi- 
tion to the policy which for nine years I had 
maintained; the coalition which had temporarily 
brought us together in 183^, had failed in the 
design of effacing our differences, and of uniting 
ourselves in the government; perhaps i£ at that 
epoch, we had stood alone, face to* face with each 
other, we might have come to an understanding. 
But our parties had always been, and continued to 
be profoundly opposed and divided. I did not' 
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hesitate to think and declare, that I would never 
give my adhesion to this proposal, and I wrote on 
the 17th of October to the Duke of Broglie : 

" I hear it said that M. Barrot is to be proposed 
for the presidency. I have some difficulty in 
believing this. According to what I learn from 
many quarters, according to the suggestions of 
my own reason, it is a very dangerous candidate- 
ship. They will not succeed ; and if they fail how 
will they support the check ? 

"But here is a reason, as I think, even more 
important, a reason drawn from the very essence 
of things. What is the weak side, the inherent 
evil of the position ? It is to have proclaimed war 
without intending it, to have urged towards war 
while aiming at peace. They were naturally 
placed on this declivity ; they were obliged to have 
recourse to excitement from without, to persuade 
people that war was possible, to assume a serious 
attitude, language, and preparations. But evident- 
ly the object has been overleaped, without being 
reached. Not by the government itself and the 
official policy ; but round the government, in its 
party, in the atmosphere which gives it its physiog- 
nomy and colour, the attitude, language, and 
demonstrations have assumed a character of exag- 
geration and violence, of declamatory and revolu- 
tionary menaces ; a character which, at home and 
internally, restores hope to revolutionary passions, 

F F 2 
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nnd which externally, in Europe, irritates without 
awing, and diffuses, not a wholesome but a mis- 
chievous agitation. 

" The position of the government has suffered 
from this. Doubts have alternately arisen as to 
its pacific assurances, and warlike announcements. 
Its intentions have not been clear. It has neither 
excited sufficient confidence nor sufficient appre- 
hension. 

" But whence especially does the evil proceed ? 
From the contact and influence of the left ? From 
that wearied and not transformed left, which has 
neither evil intentions nor the courage of good ones ; 
which speaks, writes, and acts, no longer from 
revolutionary passions but from revolutionary com- 
plaisance and habit ; which promises, at home, 
more than it can or would perform ; threatens abroad 
more than it can or would attempt ; and which 
thus imprints on the cabinet it sustains, and the 
situation it controls all the appearances and dangers 
of a policy which it has neither the design nor the 
power of carrying into execution. 

" And it is the leader of this party that the 
government would give to the Chamber, and adopt 
for its standard bearer ! The government would 
loudly proclaim this influence, when it is from this 
source that it derives all that is false, embarrassing, 
and most dangerous in its own situation !' 

" For myself, I should look upon the official 
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adoption an (J success of this candidateship as an, 
aggravation of an evil already too serious. In itself it 
would signify little, but it would declare and augment 
the influence of the left in public affairs. It possesses 
too much already for the security and dignity of 
our policy ." 

On the main point of the question, nearly all my 
Mends coincided with me ; but was I called upon 
to declare my opinion so openly ? Why should I 
be eager to arrive before the opening of the session, 
and before the vote upon the presidency of the 
Chamber? By coming a few days later I could 
escape that embarrassment. It was more serious 
than I anticipated from a distance. " The adver- 
saries of the cabinet," a letter informed me, u wait 
your arrival as the signal of attack; nothing is 
more easy than its overthrow, and it will be well 
satisfied to retire ; the greater portion of the minis- 
ters find the burden too heavy, and M. Thiers will 
be delighted to consign it to others, while retaining 
his own popularity. If you are here, your presence 
alone will hasten the fall, and your future liberty 
of action will be much impeded thereby. Prudence 
recommends to you to let the opening of the 
session pass over, and if you must be called for, 
to wait for the call." M. Rossi, in particular, urged 
me strongly to follow this prudential advice. 

These objections failed to persuade me. I wrote 
on the 20th of October to the Duke of Broglie 
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" I have reflected deliberately. I shall leave 
London on the 25th. I shall take my mother and 
children to Normandy, and shall be in Paris on 
the 2Sth, in the evening, or on the 29th. I have 
nothing to wait for in London. I have nothing to 
seek in Paris. I am concerned in no intrigue, 
either here or there. I shall neither say nor do 
anything except in perfect harmony with what I 
have said and done here for the last eight months. 
I promised the cabinet my support without binding 
myself to it. This is what 1 have done and mean 
to do. I have said that I should keep my position 
and my friends, without espousing their humours. 
I shall continue to act as I have hitherto done. 
On the first day, I made reserves which appeared 
to mc reasonable in themselves, and suitable to 
my own case. I have nothing to add to, or sub- 
tract from them, to-day. Why then should I 
allow my conduct to assume appearances of hesita- 
tion and constraint ? Nothing compels me to this, 
either in the past or the future, in my actions or 
intentions. I wish to take my position simply, 
openly, and entirely, without eluding any of its 
natural difficulties, without adding to it any facti- 
tious or extraneous difficulty. I was a deputy 
before being an ambassador. I think morp of 
what I am as a deputy than of what I am as an 
ambassador. I have asked leave of absence for 
the opening of the session. Tt has been granted.' 
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I shall employ it seriously by repairing to the 
Chamber where there are serious matters in hand. 
I shall not postpone my presence until it is of no 
consequence. I shall act as a deputy, according 
to my convictions, my antecedents, and my honour. 
I shall speak as an ambassador, according to what 
I have thought, written, done, or accepted since I 
filled that post. I think all this can be easily re- 
conciled. As regards myself, I am totally divested 
of embarrassment. If there were discrepancies 
here, I should be the first to discover them." 

Events spared me the embarrassment which my 
friends anticipated. On the 15th of October, about 
six in the evening, the King was returning from St. 
Cloud with the Queen and Madame Adelaide ; on 
the quay of the Tuileries, near the bridge of Louis 
the Sixteenth, a loud explosion was heard ; a man 
near the quarter called that of the Lion, crouching 
down at the foot of a street lamp-post had fired at 
the king; two footmen and one of the mounted 
National Guards of the escort were wounded ; no 
one in the carriage was struck. Arrested on the 
instant, the perpetrator of the crime made no at- 
tempt to escape. — "I am not going to fly." — 
" Your name ?" — " A conspirator." — " Your pro- 
fession ?" — " Exterminator of tyrants. Cursed 
carbine! and yet I aimed directly. But it was 
overloaded." He called himself Marius Darmes, 
born at Marseilles, and a floor cleaner in Paris, by 
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avocation. An ignorant and coarse fanatic, who 
lived in an atmosphere of hatred against kings in 
general, against King Louis-Philippe in particular, 
and who looked upon murder as the natural privi- 
lege of hatred. 

The effect of this attempt was very great, much 
greater, perhaps, than on any similar occasion. It 
burst forth in the midst of a public already highly 
roused and disturbed by the general position. 
People saw in it a detestable result and a fearful 
symptom of the reviving and daily fomenting re- 
volutionary excitement. They were astonished* 
indignant, irritated, and alarmed ; they gave way to 
sinister predictions on the prospects of society and 
authority. I find in a letter written on the 19th 
of October, after I received the news, the impression 
made on me in London, both by the fact, and the 
effect it had produced in France. " This new 
attempt at assassination has not surprised me. It 
is a rough enterprise to re-establish order in the 
world. To-day all the wicked are mad and all the 
madmen are ready to become wicked. And honest 
men commit a folly in their turn ; they accept mad- 
nees as an excuse for crime. There is a madness 
which extenuates, but not that of Darmes and the 
like. We dare not look the evil in the face, and 
we say these men are mad to tranquillise ourselves. 
And while some resume confidence timidly, others 
lapse into terror with equal cowardice: "All is 
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lost !" they cry ; " it is the end of the world." 
The world has seen, under other names and aspects, 
many similar evils and perils, equal to these, at 
least, if not exceeding them. We require, at 
present, a degree of justice, happiness, and security 
in happiness, of which formerly human associations 
had not even an idea. They existed for centuries, 
very differently assailed by sufferings, crimes, and 
terrors. They prospered, notwithstanding, and 
expanded with the progress of those ages. We 
forget all this. We expect that at once, and for us, 
all the progress yet to be made should be accom- 
plished. Certainly all is not yet complete ; much, 
indeed, is wanting ; neither, on the other hand, is 
all lost. For myself, experience, which has taught 
me much, has not terrified me. I pass for a severe 
judge of my own time, and I believe its evil to be 
greater than I say ; but I say also, that by the side 
of this evil good abounds, and that at no epoch, 
have we ever lived, in the most obscure village, as 
also in Paris, in the midst of more justice, prosperity, 
and security. " 

In difficult and already tottering situations, all 
incidents are important. The crime of Darmes 
inflicted a severe blow on the cabinet. M. 
Duchatel on his return to Paris, wrote to me on 
the 1 9th of October : " I arrived here the evening 
before yesterday. I found the state of things 
pretty much as I had figured them to myself, but 
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with more resources. The peace party has gained 
considerably within the last ten days ; the question 
appears to all the world to be decided on that side. 
The attempt of Darmes has produced a great effect ; 
and this effect has been lamentable for the cabinet. 
Every one has delivered his opinion upon the 
general anarchy, and the sight of this anarchy 
excites the indignation of honest and rational people. 
Yesterday evening I was at St. Cloud. I conversed 
a long time with the King ; the attempt has not 
disturbed him ; he is firm, decided, resolved, he 
has the bearing you have seen in him in his best 
days. He began by telling me that the attempt 
was the fruit of the attacks of the press, that he owed 
it to the journals. Then, he turned the conversation 
to the cabinet ; he told me that his ministers seemed 
to misunderstand each other much ; that he saw 
clearly all this deranged affairs, and that the first 
time thoy proposed to resign he would accept the 
offer. He spoke to me of you, that you were his 
hope, that there was but one cabinet possible, 
Marshal Soult, you, T, Villemain, &c. ; that even M. 
Mote admitted this, and declared himself ready to 
support you. On the whole, the King feels that 
the cabinet cannot stand, he is determined to 
separate from it on the first opportunity, and looks 
upon you as his sheet anchor. I shall now give 
you my own opinion. Never were circumstances 
more critical, or danger more serious. There is yet a 
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mode of saving all, but it is by no means certain 
that in two months safety would be attainable. 
For myself, although the task is not inviting, I 
should not hesitate. For you, the position promises 
admirably. All the shades of the conservative 
party, from M. Mole to M. Calmon call for you. 
These moments rarely offer themselves in men's 
lives, and in general pass quickly away , if not seized 
at the right time. 

" I think the day has arrived for you to grapple, 
as minister for foreign affairs, with the grand ques- 
tion you have opened as ambassador. As ambas- 
sador, you have now little to do ; your position 
before the Chambers would no longer be tenable. 
M. Thiers cannot negotiate reasonably. Unless I 
much deceive myself, concessions would be granted 
to you which would be withheld from him. And 
supposing you are able as minister to settle the 
question by an arrangement in which you would 
preserve good appearances, this will be the greatest 
success a man can attain, and the most signal he 
can render to his country. Add to this, that the 
interior position serves you admirably. The 
dynastic left is discredited ; the radical left is 
madder than ever. There is as much to be done, as 
there was in March 1831, and the danger is less; 
the revolutionary fever of that day, although facti- 
tious, had more reality than the trifling movement 
of the present. In fine, the advice I should sug- 
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gest to you, with the most profound conviction, is 
not to retire before the opportunity, if, as I believe, 
it will speedily offer itself. It is not given to us 
every day to save our country/' 

The looked for crisis speedily came on. King, 
ministers, and public, all were either prepared for 
or resigned to it. On the 20th of October, the 
cabinet presented to the King the draught of a 
speech by which it proposed to him to open the 
session. The language was dignified and moderate ; 
but it was conceived with a prospect of war, and to 
prepare the country for it by demanding the neces- 
sary means. The King refused to place himself in 
the direction and on the brink of this future. The 
ministers tendered their resignation, which he 
accepted, without mutual acrimony. On either 
side, the issue they had reached was foreseen and 
provided for. On the day next but one, the 22nd 
of October, M. Thiers wrote to me as follows: 
" My dear colleague, I have sent you a telegraphic 
dispatch, and I add to it a letter from the King 
which will reach you by a courier extraordinary. 
You will surely have divined, without explanation, 
the matter of which it treats. The cabinet has 
differed with the King on the drawing up of the 
speech from the throne, and we have tendered our 
resignation. I think our speech was moderate, and 
quite to the level of circumstances. But the King 
has thought differently, and I have no disposition to 
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complain. The position is so serious that I can 
perfectly comprehend the different opinions it 
inspires. You are naturally one of the persons of 
whom the King has most thought on this occasion, 
and he wishes you to use the utmost speed in 
hastening to assist him under the heavy difficulties 
of the moment. Do not believe that I shall be any 
obstacle in your way. The country is in a state 
which demands from us all the greatest self-denial. 
Whatever may be my own opinion of all this, I am 
determined to create no difficulties for any one." 

The King wrote to me from St. Cloud on the 
evening of the 21st of October, beginning by 
thanking me for a letter I had addressed to him on 
the 19th, after receiving intelligence of the attempt 
of Darmes : " My dear ambassador/' he said, " I 
am deeply touched by the letter you have written 
to me. You worthily estimate my position, and 
you feel how much it is aggravated by the dangers 
to which the beings dearest to my heart are ex- 
posed when accompanying me. Divine protection 
has hitherto saved them, as well as myself; it will 
give me strength to continue this tenacious resis- 
tance to the fury of the anarchy which calls for war 
at any cost. I hope to disconcert it, and whatever 
may be its attempts, T shall not bend before them. 
I regret to tell you that my sincerest efforts to 
prevent the dissolution of the cabinet have finally 
failed this evening, and we are now entering on a 
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ministerial crisis ! You will not be surprised that 
I should feel anxious to see you arrive in Paris, and 
to converse with you. M. Thiers is instructed to 
name this to you in his official capacity ; but I wish 
to ask you myself, and to renew the assurance of 
all my sentiments towards you." 

Having resolved, before the receipt of these two 
letters, to leave London on the 24th of October, 
that I might be present at the opening of the ses- 
sion of the Chambers, 1 had solicited from the 
Queen of England my audience of leave, and when 
granting it, she invited me to pass two days at 
Windsor, where she was then residing. I repaired 
thither on the 21st of October. Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord and Lady Clarendon, 
were alone invited with me. In common with the 
Queen and Prince Albert, they received me with 
marked kindness ; a little, it gratifies me to think, 
from esteem and partiality ; a little perhaps be- 
cause I was returning to Paris. They evidently 
wished that I should carry with me friendly feelings 
towards England, that I should speak well of those 
who governed there, and that I should engage 
those who governed, or might some day govern in 
France, not to be too difficult. They saw clearly 
that the future, and a future closely impending, 
was filled with perilous chances. They were occu- 
pied with it, not more than people are in England, 
with matters which do not touch England too 
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closely, but seriously occupied notwithstanding. 
They did not forget that sooner or later, the weight 
of France in European affairs is great, and that in 
European estimation, her opinion reckons power- 
fully, if it does not decide. And I promised my- 
self, on receiving these tokens of the disposition of 
England, that if I could make it well understood in 
Erance, and hold an analogous and at the same 
time a perfectly independent attitude, the two na- 
tions and Europe at large would be mutually bene- 
fited thereby. 

During this short sojourn at Windsor, I encoun- 
tered a sorrow which I should call an affliction, had 
not life taught me the losses for which that term 
should be reserved. We learned, on the 22nd of 
October, that, on the same morning, Lord Holland 
had died suddenly at Holland House, I regretted 
him sincerely. So good and amiable, and of that 
even, sympathetic, and expanded nature, so rare 
beyond the Channel. I felt for Lady Holland an 
affectionate interest. I had found her extremely 
clever, with an attractive seriousness, and more 
capable of true emotions than other women of the 
world less haughty and of better regulated tem- 
pers. I was shocked moreover by the coldness 
with which this intelligence was received by many 
persons who for more than thirty years had passed 
their lives at Holland House. I have often heard 
our old soldiers speak of comrades they had seen 
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fall by their sides, under the fire of cannon ; their 
words were more feeling, I would readily say more 
tender. There is, in the cold firmness of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, a certain hard acceptation of 
the necessity, and of the blows of fate. They are, 
in life, like people jammed in a crowd ; they do 
not look on those who fall ; they push and pass on. 
It might be said that they hold it a point of dig- 
nity, let what will happen, not to exhibit either 
surprise or affliction. But their dignity does not 
cost them enough. To be invested with its full 
beauty, and all its charm, human nature should 
display itself with less reserve ; and when it re- 
strains its emotions and thoughts, we should see 
that it does so with an effort. The English have 
sometimes the air of suppressing what they do not 
feci. 

Politically also T regretted Lord Holland; he 
had less influence than I could have wished, but he 
had more than many people admitted. The dis- 
approbation of Holland House impeded when it 
did not prevent. 

I left London on the 25th of October, and ar- 
rived in Paris on the 2Gth. I first saw M. Du- 
chatel, who promptly acquainted me with the dis- 
positions of persons, and the details of the position. 
We came to an understanding beforehand as to the 
character and object of the policy to be adopted. 
Marshal Soult called upon me. I found him satis- 
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fied, confident, and easy on questions of govern- 
ment as on the arrangements of the cabinet, and 
asking only for the admission of M. Teste, who he 
required, he said, that he might have an advocate 
at hand to speak for him when necessary. M. 
Villemain, with impartial yet extremely resolute 
clear-sightedness, was ready to engage again in the 
struggle. M. Humann, to whose adhesion I at- 
tached much value, accepted, without pressing, the 
ministry of finance. MM. Cunin-Gridaine, and 
Martin du Nord, who had supported M. Mol£ in 
the debates of the coalition, no longer retained any 
embarrassing recollection either for themselves or 
for me. Admiral Duperre resumed with satisfac- ■ 
tion the portfolio of the navy. The King expressed 
to me his entire confidence, and seconded with 
ardour the arrangements proposed to him. The 
Duke of Broglie although apprehensive for the 
future, and determined, personally, to take no part 
in affairs, gave me full right to rely on his co-ope- 
ration. 1 had interviews with M. Thiers, and M. 
de R6musat, which left us in polite relations, while 
enabling me to foresee a decided and speedy oppo- 
sition. Two day3 sufficed to settle the questions, 
and surmount the embarrassments inseparable from 
the formation of a new cabinet. Strong positions 
enable those to march quickly who. do not step aside. 
On the evening of the 29th of October the King 
signed the decrees which appointed the new rainis- 
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